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AST year thousands of women were 

4 surprised — delighted — completely 
won—by the new charm our designers 
had given Congoleum Go/d Seal Art-Rugs. 
Once again the artistic merit of these 
popular rugs has advanced still further 
—through the addition of the eleven new 
and distinctive patterns shown here. 


To attempt to describe them is useless. 
Even magazine color reproductions fail 
to do them entire justice. You must see 
them to appreciate their full attractive- 
ness. Until you do, you won’t know how 
far very little money can go in buying 
rugs which represent the highest attain- 
ment of modern floor-covering design. 


There’s not a room in the house to 
which at least one or two of these beau- 
tiful patterns aren’t adapted. And when 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs come 
into a home, leisure hours follow. 


record. 








Art RuGs.... 


iS Gold Seal Rug 306 
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This Gold Seal is the 
mark of genuine Congoleum 
Gold Seal Art-Rugs—the 
labor-saving floor-covering 
with a fifteen-year service 
No floor-covering 
without this Gold Seal is 
genuine Congoleum! 


No. 598)—a smart and novel motif in rich colorings 


The toil and drudgery of sweeping and 
beating old-fashioned dust-collecting 
floor-coverings becomes a thing of the 
past. A light, easy mopping over the 
smooth, sanitary surface makes a Gold 
Seal Congoleum Rug spotless. It takes 
but a few minutes. And it leaves you as 
fresh and untired as when you started. 


If there’s a single shabby floor-cover- 
ing in your home, by all means see the 
new patterns in these durable, low-priced 
rugs that lie flat without fastening. Any 
merchant can supply them. Sizes from 
small, handy mats to 9 x 15 foot rugs. 
But when you buy be sure to look for 
the Gold Seal Guarantee which is pasted 
on the face of every rug. It is the mark 
of the one and only genuine Congoleum. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York 
Atlanta Cleveland Dallas Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh New Orleans San Francisco Rio de Janeiro 

In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Boston Chicago Kansas City 
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Kreisler 


is actually Kreisler 


on the 


New Orthophonic 


Victrola 


P.. a Kreisler record on the Ortho: 
phonic Victrola. Instantly you are in 
the presence of this master of the 
bow. The precision that is Kreisler 
... the superb technigue... the warm, 
lyric tone that distinguishes this 
Victor artist . . these are relayed to 
you with flawless realism through 
this amazing new invention. 

Tones of correct volume. Neither 
too soft nor too loud... but full, 
round, mellow, natural! Tones that 
are restful to the senses, as indirect 
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“The Orthophonic Victrola cap- 


tures the very soul of the violin.” 


lighting is restful to the eyes. A dis- 
tinct Victor achievement, through the 
scientific, Victor-controlled principle 
of “matched impedance.” 
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The Orthophonic Victrola fus 


” 





nishes the finest music 


for the home. The Credenza (above) is $300. 


The supreme entertainer 


in the home 


The Orthophonic Victrola is al- 
ways ready to entertain you and 
your friends with music of your 
* own choosing—a violin solo, an 
operatic gem, lively dance music, 
| stirring band music, a song of yes- 
teryear or one of the catchy tunes 
of the day. Whatever you prefer 





The New 
Orthophonec 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





—FRITZ KREISLER. 


whenever you say. It 
knows no limitations! 
No less an achievement than 
the Orthophonic Victrola itself 
are the new Orthophonic Victor 
Records. They have new beauty and 
depth. Made of a new material which 
has eliminated unpleasant scratch. 
Orthophonic Victor Records play on 
any instrument . . and vastly zmprove 
its playing quality 





Go to the nearest Victor dealer today.- 
Go with an open mind and a critical ear. 
Go expecting the musical thrill of a life- 
time. You will not be disappolyaaa 
There are many beautiful models of the 
Orthophonic Victrola, from $300 to as 
low as $95. Silent electric motor ($35 


extra) eliminates winding. You play... 
and relax. 
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made three girls happy / 


{A Mothers Story | 


T was no less prized —that rose voile 
frock we saw in a Michigan town 
because it had 
really been brought from Chicago in- 
stead of Paris. Happy fourteen-year- 
old Margaret, its first owner, named it | 


not very long ago 


the ‘Paris frock” the instant she lifted \ 
it from its tissue paper, and the “Paris Ly - 
frock”’ it remains to this day. | 
«c ° . . ° , t4 
It is a delightful little dress, isn’t liv 
| 


it?” said Mrs. Taylor,* who was telling 
us the story. ‘Margaret wore it for a 
year. Then it came to Ellen who loved 
it, too. Next, Joan inherited it—and it 
is now her favorite dress. It is still fresh 

and pretty, although it has been 
washed—oh, maybe fifty times.” 

And when we asked Mrs. ‘Taylor what this 
precious dress had been washed with, she told us, 
“P and G The White Naphtha Soap.” 

“With five girls in the family,” she went on to 
tell us, “we use P and G almost by the case.” 

“Why P and G, especially?” we asked. 

“Well,” she said, “when I used to wash most 
of the girls’ things myself, I was grateful because 
it saved all the hard rubbing which I had had to 
do with other soaps. It’s-really marvelous the way 


*Not her rea/ name, of course. 





P and G takes out dirt, even in hard 
water. And now my laundress 1s as 
enthusiastic about it as I. She’s a con- 
scientious soul and takes pride in her 
work. She likes P and G, not only be- 
cause it is quick, but because it 1s safe 
for colors. She says, too, she gets 
rma whiter clothes with it.” 


\\ “Does she boil her clothes?” we 


asked. 

often—oh, sometimes, _ per- 

haps, but boiling isn’t really necessary. 

And her clothes are a joy—fresh and 

clean and with that nice out-doors 

smell. P and G is really a wonderful 
a 

soap. 


| “Not 


Millions of women have found like 
Mrs. ‘Taylor, that P and G is a better soap. It 
works beautifully in any kind of water—hot or 
cold, hard or soft. White clothes gleam with- 
out boiling every week—colored clothes are 
safely tresh and bright with less rubbing. Do you 
wonder that P and G is the largest-selling soap in 
the world? Don’t you think it should be 
helping you, too—with your washing— 
your dishes—your household cleaning? 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


The largest-selling soap 
in the world 


Kebruary, 1927 


ACTUAL 
VISITS 
TOP&G 
HOMES 


Na. 8 


How one Tans frock’ trom Chicago 


‘A cold weather hint 


Many women have found 
they can prevent clothes 
from freezing to the line 
during cold weather by dip- 
ping the clothes-line and 
the clothes-pins, too, in salt 
water. This saves consider- 
able wear and tear—espe- 
cially on dainty garments. 


P and G became popular 
because it was such a fine 
soap. It is now the largest- 
selling soap in the world, so 
you can buy it at a price 


smaller, ounce for ounce, 
than that of other soaps. 
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T/ustrated 
By L. ki Wilford 


NOW THEN,’’ HE SAID 
STERNLY AS SHE 
RAGED, HELPLESS, 
ON HER LOFTY PERCH 


Background 


BCROSS the steep Forres-side 
miles and valleys, Hamish 
i MacHheathaig urged his tired 
Highland pony. Up steep 

=4] moors, fetlock deep in heather, 
down brackened gully depths where 
brown rills rioted, the shaggy little steed 
picked his exhausted way through the 
gathering dusk. 

At the rider’s stirrup trotted gayly a 
glorious red-gold collie dog, again and 
again glancing up with worried adoration 
into the glum face of his master. 

Long and hard had Hamish Mac- 

Bheathaig ridden this day and fifty times 
had he scanned the rolling miles of moor 
and heath behind him for sight of pur- 
suers. For Hamish MacBheathaig rode 
with a price on his tousled head. Many a 
thrifty kern or wandering soldier might eagerly 
curry favor with the new king, Calum, son of 
the slain Donnchadh Re, by bringing him the 
head of this last living kinsman of Calum’s 
blood-enemy, MacBheathaig Re. 
; For yourself, you have read the story of the 
wild deeds that led up to this lone and per- 
ilous ride of Hamish MacBheathaig; yes, and 
perhaps you have seen them set forth on the 
theater’s stage. But because the tale was 
told by a Southron, one Will Shakspere, and 
because the Highland names are rough to the Eng- 
lander’s tongue, MacBheathaig Re is known to you 
as King Macbeth; and Donnchadh Re as King 
Duncan; and Calum as Malcolm. 

So runs the border tale, from which Will Shak- 
spere wove his play. Duncan, king of Scotland, was 
sore beset by the Norway pirates. His general, Mac- 
beth, drove the pirates into the sea. In reward, 
Duncan made him thane, or earl, of Cawdor. But 
on his homeward way from the Norway fight, Mac- 
beth was accosted on a blasted heath near Forres 
by three witch women who foretold that he should 
become king. 


many another exiled Scot. Then had 
come a mighty craving to return to 
Cawdor Castle, his birthplace; and if 
need be to die there in the home he loved. 
Better to meet the soldiers sent against 
him by Calum, there in his home, and to 
be slain there by them, on his own hearth- 
stone, or be hanged by them from his 
own battlements, than to live on in ban- 
ishment or as an outlaw fugitive. 

Therefore, riding warily to avoid rec- 
ognition, he was heading forCawdor. All 
day had he ridden thus. A mere handful 
more of these long and billowing Scottish 
moorland miles, and he would reach his 
destination. 

Dusk was glowering into night as he 
topped another rise of the heathered hills. 
Here the faint path merged into a track- 

less tangle of bracken and gorse. Before him 
the bowlder-strewn slope below stretched at 
a gentle incline; but right unwinsomely. It 
had a seared and blackened and eerie look to 
it, as though Nature had cursed it to a per- 
petual barrenness and as though evil sprites 
had chosen it as their playground. 





HE shaggy pony faltered in his patient 

stride. Even Harailt, the great collie, 
shrank imperceptibly closer to his master’s 
stirrup. Well did Hamish MacBheathaig 
know where he was. Not aman nor maid 
nor child in all the region but knew and 
hated the blasted heath. Few, of their own 
will, would traverse it after twilight. 

But when hope is dead, fear, too, is dead. 
Hamish had no dread of the heath. Here it 
was that his sire, coming back in triumph 
from destroying the Norsemen, had met the 
weird sisters who foretold his blood-smeared 
future. But that was of scant interest to 
the son, who could see for himself no future except 
swift and early death. 

Down the slope, through acres of blackened 


heather, the weary pony shambled. Of a sudden he 
ACBETH telling this fantastic prophecy to his halted, snorting and trembling, his hairy flanks 


wife, she so wrought upon him that he slew ; a-sweat. Harailt, the giant collie, growled low in his 
King Duncan and drove Prince Malcolm into exile rf throat and glanced up once more—this time for 
and seized upon the Scottish throne. But after Vz reassurance—into his master’s dark face. 
c 4 


many years Malcolm returned from exile with a They had come around the edge of a heap of 
great following, to claim his stolen crown. The 


a enormous bowlders—perhaps ruins of some heathen 

usurper was overwhelmed and killed. ; temple built in the centuries before the Scots drove 

a It was while Macbeth’s only son, Hamish, was far HAE the pagan Picts from the land. Before the rider, in 
ao eta a > : 


ae away in France upon an embassy for his father, that a stone-girt hollow of the slope, flickered a pale fire. 

news came to him of Malcolm’s advance upon the The sight reminded Hamish that he was chilled to 

usurper’s forces at Dunsinane. With all speed the the bone from the drizzle of mist and the sharp 

young man hastened homeward. But his ship was . . ’ | = a mountain wind. Here, at this shepherd fire, he could 

beset by gales and was driven clean to the Hebrides, By A LBERT Payso N ERHUNE warm himself and rest his tired mount for an hour 

ere he could reshape his course for Moray Firth. before finishing his journey. He would be more fit 
So it was that he landed on his native shore to find 


to meet whatever might confront him at Cawdor, 
his father overthrown and dead, and himself a proscribed the conqueror. Besides the garb and weapons he wore anda a bare six miles distant, if first he could get warmth and 


traitor with a price on him. His heart was heavy as stone sporran scarce half full of gold pieces, his only possessions rest and perhaps a mouthful of oatcake. 

Within him. All that he had loved and served had been’ were his pony and his collie. These two were also his only 

Swept away. Inall the wide world he was alone. His mother friends, the friends he had taken along on his fruitless em- 

and father were gone. His royal heritage was vanished. bassy to the French king’s court. 

There was naught for him to do, nowhere for him to go. At first, when he had tidings of the dire mischance that protect him sooner than kill him or give him up to Malcolm’s 
Of the friends and clansmen and courtiers who had re- had ruined him, he was minded to take ship once more to men. Here, in the farthest Highlands, hereditary loyalty to 

joiced to flatter him of old, all seemed to have gone over to France and there to sell his sword to King Louis as had _ the chief often outweighed mere allegiance to the king. 


This was his own ancestral region that he was entering. 
There was more than an even chance that the shepherds 
around the fire were clansmen of his own and that they would 











ov onan eerie e-tite in 
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‘fA GALLANT SOUL STANDS 
BETWEEN YOU AND DE 
STRUCTION ’ “WHILE 
THE DOG IS YOUR GUARD 

YOU SHALL NOT FALL”’ 





He dismounted, to lead his fidgeting pony gently to 
the blaze, knowing the fright with which flame some- 
times inspires horses. But at the first step the pony 
shivered as if from ague and, with a shrill scream, tore 
the carelessly held reins out of his rider’s hand. Wheel- 
ing, the mount galloped away in panic, the murk of the night 
swallowing him up, his receding hoofbeats drumming hol- 
lowly on the barren turf. 

Hamish stared after him in blank bewilderment. The 
pony had withstood fearlessly more than once the clangor 
and turmoil of battle shock. Yet now he was scuttling off 
up the hillside like a scared rabbit. 

Then the man looked down at the dog pressing close 
against his knee. Harailt was shivering from head to tail as 
had the pony. There was a world of wistful appeal in the 
deep-set dark eyes he lifted to the man who was his god. 
But, however great his own uneasiness, he would not stir 
an inch from his master. 

Turning back from his angry following of the vanished 
pony, Hamish MacBheathaig focused his eyes for the first 
time on the flicker of fire in the hollow at his feet. It did 
not twinkle and crackle like an honest camp fire, nor throw 
out inviting ruddy glow. Rather did it shine with the evil 
glimmer of alcohol flame. There was naught cheery or en- 
ticing to it, at close inspection even on this night of murk 
and chill. 

Huddled beside it were two ragged and gaunt old women, 
almost gigantic in stature. A third crone was stirring with a 
long spoon a black pot which simmered in the fire’s center. 
Nobody else was in sight. Hamish strode forward, Harailt 
still pressing against his knee as he went. 

“Good gypsies,” he hailed the strange trio, ‘‘give me 
leave to warn me by your blaze, and give me a bowl of the 
broth you are brewing. There will be a silver sixpence for 
your pains. [I ——” 


E STOPPED short. The three women were facing him 

now, and the evil glimmer of the fire played fitfully on 
their decaying robes and brown countenances. These were 
no gypsies, such as Hamish had seen off and on among the 
moorlands since his babyhood. In aspect they were more 
like men than like women. Yet they were not men. 

Up the fugitive’s spine ran an involuntary shudder. He 
recalled now the old tale the men-at-arms had told him as a 
child; the tale of his father’s encounter with three witches, 
on this blasted heath. For an instant he knew, for the first 
time in his warlike life, the meaning of fear. 

The collie, Harailt, had been whining and growling softly, 
deep in his furry throat, and had thrust himself against his 
master’s plaid for protection. Yet now, with a collie’s mystic 
power of reading human moods, he sensed that Hamish was 
affrighted. Instantly, the dog seemed to feel he must protect 
his master against the unknown danger into which they had 
blundered. Harailt ceased to tremble. Straight and formi- 
dable he stood, between MacBheathaig and the three silent 
sisters. 

No longer could the collie indulge the luxury of fear. His 
master had flinched. That meant the dog must take charge 
of the situation—must guard Hamish from any mischance 
and must, if need be, throw away his own life in the man’s 


. defense. 


One of the gaunt women—she who had been stirring the 
caldron—broke the brief silence. In mumbling singsong 
tone she half chanted, half declaimed, ‘‘The sireless son of 
MacBheathaig Re comes home afoot, he who went forth with 
horse and retainers. He comes home to a black hearth and 
a gallows tree—he alone of all who went with him. Alone! 
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I foretold it. Deny it—deny it if you 
can!” she finished, turning sharply on her 
sisters. 
. They nodded, like mist shapes in a 
breeze. The dog growled menacingly, brac- 
ing himself for a spring, as the woman at the caldron took 
a step toward the exile. 

““Alone?’”’ repeated Hamish, stirred from his awed daze 
by the collie’s gallant gesture of defense. ‘“‘Then your 
prophecy fails, hellcat. No man is alone in the world if his 
collie still stands between him and harm. I am not alone.” 

He bent and stroked the dog’s classically chiseled silken 
head. The touch reassured him. Nettled at his own mo- 
mentary twinge of superstitious dread, he continued 
derisively, “‘There is fine chance for you to make true 
prophecy of me now. If you say the king’s men will be upon 
me within three days and smoke me out of my castle ruin as 
bees are smoked from an ingle, and that I shall die, claymore 
in hand, or aswing from a gibbet, the last of my race—you 
will be foretelling what any witless fool in the land could 
know.” 

The sisters muttered sullenly, their heads close together, 
as he laughed his scorn of them across the bluish flicker of 
the fire. 

““Send your dog from you!” ordered one of them pres- 
ently. ‘‘He breaks the charm. Send him from you and we 
will tell your fate.” 

“T have but now told you my fate, hags,”’ he scoffed. 
“Why should I send away the one friend I have left to me? 
I came to ask warmth and food. But I 
wish none that you three can supply to 
me. Harailt!”’ 

He turned to go. But the tallest of the 
sisters barred his way, her skinny arms 
outspread like bat wings in their ragged 
drapings. 

‘**A hero soul stands between you and 
harm!’ she chanted. ‘“‘A brave soul 
stands between you and the Flame. A 
gallant soul stands between you and de- 
struction—the brave, the gallant, the hero 
soul of a dog that would die for you. Since 
you will not make him move aside, the 
spell cannot sear you. Hearken!”’ 

As if reciting a preconcerted réle, the 
second woman intoned, ‘‘ While the dog 
is your guard you shall not fall. Your 
house shall not perish. You shall have 
life and safety and greatness.” 


N THE same singsong, the third sister 

caught up the refrain. “‘ While the dog 
and the descendants of the dog shall 
guard your house, your descendants shall 
have life and safety and greatness. Only 
so long and no longer.” 

“Go to your house, the dog with you!”’ 
sang the first. ‘‘There shall you find 
safety and friends.” 

The three, their scrawny heads sway- 
ing together once more, mouthed in 
scrambled unison: 


**MacBheathaig’s dog makes safe 
MacBheathaig’s place 
Till goes from thence the last dog 
of his race.” 
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Dizzy, half scornful, haif awed, Hamish de- 
parted from the trio of repulsive carrion-crow 
mutterers; facing again in the direction of his 
distant home, sickened by their atmosphere 
of decay and of uncanny witchery. He yearned to put as 
much distance as he might between himself and the swaying 
sisters. A repulsion he could not overcome or explain drove 
him deep into the wet murk of the Highland night, rather 
than to abide longer near them and their supernatural fire. 

For his century, Hamish MacBheathaig was unwontedly 
free from superstition. But again he could feel the crawly 
sensation up his spine as he hastened on, the great dog close 
behind him, ever between him and the strange pall of danger 
which had seemed to hang over that hellish fireside. 


if FEACHING the crest of the hill beyond, Hamish looked 

fearfully back over his shoulder. There was no glint of 
firelight in the hollow behind him, no sight or sound of the 
three sister Perhaps the bowlders blotted them from view. 
Or perhaps 

Hamish shuddered and crossed himself. The dog left his 
post of rear guard and once more trotted along at his master’s 
side. 

An utter weariness settled on the man. Resolving to 
approach his castle and his fate by honest daylight, instead 
of in this drizzling darkness, Hamish stretched himself out 
in the lee of a hilltop rock, his four-colored plaid around him, 
and his gold-red collie lying curled contentedly at his feet. In 
two minutes the exhausted fugitive was slumbering heavily 
and dreamlessly. 

When he awoke in the sunshine of a new day and remem- 
bered his encounter with the three crones, he was inclined to 
set down the whole weird experience as a fantastic dream. 
The more so since, on going back to the 
hollow, he could find there no ashes of 
any recent camp fire nor other vestige of 
the adventure. 

Tightening his belt, he set forth once 
more for his castle of Cawdor. Nearing 
the hill whereon it stood with its fringe of 
hill-foot village all about, he came upon 
his dead father’s chief shepherd, old 
Hamish Mackellar, who was driving out 
onto the moors a flock of long-haired 
black-faced wethers. 

At sight of the returning wanderer, 
Mackellar rushed forward on his rheu- 
matic legs, to throw himself at the young 
chief’s feet and kiss his hands. In the 
midst of his outpourings of ecstasy at see- 
ing MacBheathaig at home again, alive 
and safe, Mackellar blurted an astonish- 
ing story. 

The new king, Calum, he said, had 
maintained a hundred men-at-arms in the 
village below the castle, ready to seize 
and to hang MacBheathaig Re’s son, 
ghould the heir have the crazy audacity 
to venture homeward. But, after dark 
on the preceding night, a messenger had 
arrived at the village bearing the kings 
word that an amnesty had been declared 
toward all the usurper’s former followers, 
and that this amnesty included even the 
usurper’s own son. So long as he should 
raise no hand against his lawful sovereign, 
young Hamish MacBheathaig was not 
only to be allowed to live in peace, but 
to keep his forfeited castle and lands. 
Accordingly the men-at-arms had 
marched away at dawn. 
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“‘Had ye won hame, last nicht, airly,” finished the old 
shepherd, ‘‘ yon callants would ha’ thrawn yer bonny neck 
on a gibbet, gin they had ketched ye. This morn, ye walk 
a free man and a chief!” 

But Hamish MacBheathaig did not answer. Dazedly, his 
hand on his collie’s head, he was recalling the scene with the 
three sisters, and the sudden shift they had made in the 
nature of their prophecies as to his fate. Between set lips he 
heard himself quoting under his breath: 


“‘MacBheathaig’s dog 
makes safe Mac- ; ——- a 
Bheathaig’s place : z = 

Till goes from thence 
the last dog of his 
race.” 


I 


NE late February 

morning, nearly 
nine hundred years after 
Hamish MacBheathaig 
came in peace to his own 
castle in the Scottish 
Highlands, another feu- 
dal lord returned to an- 
other feudal castle in 
another country. 

This feudal lord was 
richer a hundred times 
than ever had been any 
MacBheathaig, and he 
ruled over many times 
as large a following. His 
castle was more gaudily 
resplendent than any in 
gray Scotland, and it 
made up in splendor for 
its grievous architec- 
tural sins. 

Unlike Hamish Mac- 
Bheathaig, this present- 
day feudal lord was not 
returning home in tri- 
umph, but,in sour rage 
and mortification. Nor 
was he returning from 
exile, but only from the 
annual Westminster dog 
show at Madison Square 
Garden in New York. 
He was RufusG. Belden, 
wealthiest and most 
powerful man in the 
smoky metropolis of 
Midwestburg. 

His mansion, Belden- 
croft, and its two square 
miles of surrounding 
domain, was the show 
place of the state. The 
house looked like a ca- 
thedral whose designer 
had studied architec- 
ture in ancient Babylon. 
It was its obese owner’s 
delight. 

But Belden’s chief 
pride and joy were cen- 
tered in the ornate collie 
kennels that took up an ‘ 
acre of his grounds. 

Here Rufus G. bred 
and raised for exhibition 
some of the most re- 
nowned collies in America. Ever it had been his yearning 
to be known as The Collie King, as once his life model, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Sr., had been known. 





E HAD succeeded, almost according to hisdreams. This 

through no dog-breeding genius of his own, but by 
reason of great good luck in having the services of one Jamie 
Mackellar, his soft-spoken little kennel manager of Scottish 
forbears. 

For years Jamie’s glorious collie, Champion Lochinvar 
Bobby, had headed the Beldencroft kennels, and had won 
Prize after prize at a hundred dog shows from Atlantic to 
Pacific. But now Lochinvar Bobby was aging. His classic 
muzzle was silvered. He was taking on flesh. His show days 
were past. He was living out his last days in retirement as 
an honored occupant of Jamie Mackellar’s snug cottage 
behind the kennels. 

Many another good collie was there at Beldencroft, but 
none so good as Bobby, none to be relied on to clean up all 
the best prizes at all the best shows. Willard Ulrich, the 
lumber king, had begun to press Belden uncomfortably close 
for supremacy in the collie world, even as he was challenging 

Iden’s long undisputed supremacy in Midwestburg’s 
financial and political circles. 


AT SIGHT OF THE RETURNING 
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For example, at the recent Westminster dog show, at New 
York, Ulrich’s three newly imported collies had won with 
comparative ease over the best dogs from the Beldencroft 
kennels. 

Hence the return of Rufus G. Belden, today, to his ma- 
norial acres, in vile mood. 

Out of his limousine he debouched like a sizzling onion 
from its shuck-skin. Leaving Jamie Mackellar to go on to 
the kennels and see after the welfare of the collies that had 
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come from the show on the same train with Rufus G. and the 
little manager, the great man strode waddlingly indoors. 

In the front hall he paused in his wrathful progress toward 
his study. A reluctant half grin replaced his scowl. Light 
and fast steps were coming down the ugly marble staircase 
toward him. Then those same steps were carrying across the 
wide hallway a fluffy and dainty and altogether attractive 
girl of perhaps twenty. 

“Hello, daddy!”’ she hailed the returned magnate, stand- 
ing on tiptoe to kiss his florid face somewhere in the general 
direction of the loose-lipped mouth. “I thought you were 
going to stay in New York an extra day, to celebrate. 
We ” 

“‘There wasn’t anything to celebrate,” grunted Belden, his 
scowl coming back and driving into nothingness the grin his 
daughter’s approach had evoked. ‘“‘Not a measly thing to 
celebrate. So Mackellar and I brought the dogs home. 
Phyll, it was a Waterloo. Ulrich swept the boards. We 
didn’t get a look-in. One ‘reserve winners’ and a few cheap 
‘specials.’ That was all. Ulrich nabbed ‘winners’ in both 
male and female, and ‘best of breed’ besides. Everything! 
He ——” 

“Poor old daddy !”’ soothed the girl. “‘It was rotten hard 
luck. I’m ever sosorry. But we “e 











WANDERER, MACKELLAR RUSHED FORWARD ON HIS RHEUMATIC LEGS 


“Rotten hard luck is a mild name for it!”’ stormed Belden 
in one of the gusts of noisy temper that made him hated by 
half this world and feared by most of the other half. ‘“‘It was 
worse than that. I want to know why I’m paying thirty 
thousand dollars a year for the upkeep and showing of my 
dogs, if I’m to be licked to a frazzle by a swine like Willard 
Ulrich. I mean to know the reason for that, Phyll. Just 
as I make it a rule to find out where the sagging spot is in 
any other detail of my business. I’m going to put Jamie 

Mackellar on the carpet, 


““No, you’re not, 
daddy!’’ laughed the 
girl, speaking tolerantly 
as to a defective child in 
atantrum. ‘‘ You know 
very well you’re not. In 
the first place, Mackellar 
is the only person in the 
world, except me, who 
isn’t the least tiny bit 
afraid of you. And sec- 
ond, because he’s the 
only person on earth you 
have any respect for— 
including me. And third, 
because you know there 
isn’t a better kennel chief 
in America than he is.” 





UFUS G. BELDEN 
glowered dourly 
down into his daughter’s 
laughing face. He knew 
she was speaking the 
truth. He depended im- 
plicitly on little Mackel- 
lar and had boundless 
confidence in him. Nev- 
ertheless, Belden yearned 
for someone on whom to 
vent his peevish wrath. 
Phyllis went on primly: 
“Tt’s your own fault. 
Mackellar told you, ages 
ago, that you needed new 
blood in the kennels; and 
that the old Beldencroft 
strain was too closely 
inbred and that it was 
working out. He said 
Mr. Ulrich was import- 
ing the best dogs in Eu- 
ropetoimprove hisstrain 
and he advised you to 
do it too. I heard him. 
And I heard Roy Garth 
tell you so too. He i 
“Roy Garth!’ snorted 
Belden, with something 
the air of a raging bull 
that sights at last a red 
rag for the venting of his 
temper. ‘‘Roy Garth! 
That whippersnapper! 
I’ll thank him to keep his 
fool opinions to himself 
if he wants to hold down 
his job as my secretary. 
What does that callow 
slob know about dogs— 
or about anything else? 
Hey? Tell me that! 
He’s - 

“‘He knows enough about collies to hold a judging license 
from the American Kennel Club!”’ spoke up Phyllis, her air 
of teasing tolerance tinged with sudden warmth. “ Jamie 
Mackellar himself says Roy has as good an eye for true collie 
type as anyone he knows. He was brought up among collies. 
As for his not knowing anything else—well, he knows enough 
to hold his job as your secretary for two years, when you’ve 
always fired every other secretary inside of six months. He’s 
held it without cringing to you either.” 








Apes PTLY Phyllis Belden turned and walked away, her 
head high, her heels clicking on the slippery floor. Rufus 
G. stared after her stupidly. Gone was his brief flurry of 
temper, expelled by what his daughter’s own temper flash 
told him. 

It never had occurred to Belden that the girl could regard 
his secretary in any more personal light than she regarded 
his butler or his housekeeper. 

Phyllis had come home to Beldencroft from finishing 
school and from a year in Europe, ten months earlier. She 
had found Roy Garth installed in the garish house as her 
father’s secretary. From the first, girl and youth had gotten 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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**I’VE NO MORE TO SAY,’’ 


The (o0ck (9rows 





a|LL day, from the bench where he re- 
viewed his run of routine civil cases, Bur- 
gess had been acutely aware of the progress 
of Tom Blake’s trial in Judge Hardin’s 
court room down the hall. Every time the 
94} door had been opened he could see the 
4) surging crowd in the corridor, and hear 
4} the voices of bailiffs urging quiet. 

To escape the insistence of the ominous excitement he had 
adjourned court early, taking refuge in chambers, but even 
there reporters, telephoning to their newspapers, had thrust 
upon his unwilling attention bulletins of Drummond’s de- 
mand for the death penalty, of Blake’s inadequate counsel, 
of the rumor, apparently absurd but perniciously persistent, 
that Big Jim Crawford, and not Blake, had fired the shot 
which had killed old man Conway in his saloon across the 
street from the courthouse. One of them, young Carter, of 
the City News Bureau, had even told him the ridiculous tale 
that Blake was shielding the identity of a man not of Craw- 
ford’s crowd who had been in Conway’s at the time of the 
murder, the only one whose testimony could free him. 

“Do you believe that?’’ Burgess had asked the boy. 
“Isn’t Don Quixote dead?” 





““T KNOW it’s crazy,” Carter said, reportorial cynicism born 
of the world as it is veneering reportorial idealism born 
of the world as it should be, “‘but men do fool things for their 
codes. Look at Archer. He’s an ambassador today, with the 
confirmation signed, sealed and delivered, but a week ago it 
looked as if his chance for the job had gone glimmering. 
Last Thursday he got a wire—from Candless, I imagine — 
advising him to get to Washington at once. If he didn’t 
make that day’s Limited, it looked like good-by glory. Well, 
Archer missed that train because he was standing in the 
operating room of St. Andrew’s, watching beside the old 
woman who'd kept house for his father and who'd helped to 
raise him. Noblesse oblige. That’s code, isn’t it?” 
Burgess had shrugged off the tale and its implication of 
Tom Blake’s possible idealism as smoothly as he had smiled 








SHE SAID, “‘IF YOU HAVEN’T 


By Mary SYNON 
Illustrated by H. J. Mowat 


away Carter’s hint that he was being considered for the 
vacancy in the Federal District Court left by Archer’s ap- 
pointment, but he left the building with a disquieted sense of 
impending trouble. He had intended to walk, but, as if in 
flight from headlines on every news stand proclaiming that 
Blake’s fate would go to the jury in the morning, he hailed a 
cab and ordered himself driven to his club. 

Within the guarded doors of that haven of refuge from the 
public importunities of his judicial office, he put away 
thought of the Blake trial with his hat and cane. As he went 
through the hall he saw Archer talking with Burnet and 
Stoughton in one of the small card rooms. He had an im- 
pulse to go in to congratulate the other man upon his honor- 
ing, but the old realization of a barrier held him back. He 
didn’t belong to their school, he realized angrily, even though 
his career paralleled their own. With all his political power, 
won and held at a cost which no one but he 
knew, he was never one of the little group who 
represented to the town the top of the legal 
profession. Archer was pleasant to him, even 
cordial upon occasion. They had let him into 
the club, to be sure, but the club was about 
as restricted as a hotel, with Candless manipu- 
lating its membership committee for his own 
ends. For all his ability, all his ambition, he 
was, Burgess knew, an outlander. The knowl- 
edge of his exclusion from the innermost circle 
infuriated him, as always, and he was pondering 
with bitterness upon it as he assumed to be 
reading a Russian novel. 

The sound of his own name roused him, and 
he looked up at Senator Candless. ‘‘I’ve 
wanted to see you,’’ Candless said with that 


A CODE, NO ONE CAN 








MAKE ONE FOR YOU’? 


TPricé 


abruptness which marked his off-platform manner. 
know, of course, that Archer’s going abroad?” 

“Yes,” Burgess said, his heart leaping at the portent of 
Candless’ opening. 

“That leaves his place on the bench open. We’ve con- 
sidered several men for it. We’ve passed some, and narrowed 
down to three. Frankly, you’re my choice. Want it?” 

es. 


“You 


“TERY well.’”’ Candless seemed to end the interview on 

that note of finality, then whirled back as if some new 
aspect of the matter had just revolved into his mind. ‘‘ You 
know, I suppose,” he went on, ‘‘that two-thirds of the cases 
in that court are concerned with the prohibition amendment. 
Is there anything in your record which might be prejudicial 
to your reputation in the enforcement of that law?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

“We have to be careful,’’ Candless said, almost apolo- 
getically. 

“That’s quite right.” 

“Quite right,” said Candless. He sighted Governor Fan- 
shaw in the hall, and darted after him. 

Burgess sank back in his chair, and, with his 
book for shield, let his fancy run riot in the field 
of the future. Judge in Archer’s place, he'd 
build a reputation as solid as Archer’s, vault 
hurdles higher than any Archer had taken. 
From that height he could leap over those bar- 
riers which kept him away from the men of 
Archer’s group. Exalted by his imaginings, he 
yearned to cross the hall and fling his news at 
Archer and Stoughton and Burnet; but his 
native caution deterred him. With the need, 
however, of sharing his expectations, he started 
homeward a little earlier than usual. 

The lamplight lay in mellow pools on the 
floors of hall and living room.as he let himself 
into the little house on a fashicnable side street, 
but no one was in sight, and he hurried up the 
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stairs. The sound of his step in the upper hall must have 
projected some quality of his excitement, for his wife looked 
up inquiringly from her reading as he entered her room. 

A slight woman, with her steeled alertness of spirit dam- 
ascened by her social poise, she gave to Burgess renewed 
impression of her self-sufficiency as she answered his greet- 
ing. There had been a time when Greta’s certainty of herself 
had annoyed him, had shaken his self-esteem. Now, regard- 
ing her in the light of future contingencies, he rejoiced that 
she possessed the ability to meet situations which would in- 
evitably come to the wife of a man in a high place. 


IS air, unconsciously patronizing, brought a little smile 
to her lips as she watched him. ‘*‘ What’s happened?’’ 
she asked. 

““Nothing—yet.”” He toyed with his own sense of power. 

“‘What’s going to?”’ 

““Candless is backing me for Archer’s place.” 
tumbled out triumphantly. 

“Oh!” Her look conveyed a disappointment which 
seemed unbelievable in the face of her words. ‘‘ That’s won- 
derful, Win. It’s splendid.” 

“It’s the beginning of a new line of work where I’ll have 
my real chance. It’s the place I’ve worked toward for years 
and years. What can’t I do with it?”’ His elation clouded, 
however, as he looked at her. ‘‘Aren’t you glad?”’ 

““Of course I’m glad for you.” 

““‘Most women,” he said testily, “‘would rejoice in the 
honor this would give them.”’ 

“You know I’m delighted for your sake,’’ she said, ‘‘ but 
you know that I’ve never had any personal ambition.” 

“IT can’t see,” he harked back to an old grievance, “‘ why 
you married me, if you had none.”’ 

“Oh, Win, you’re funny.’’ She laughed. ‘Don’t you 
know that ambition’s the last thing people marry for? It’s 
such a middle-aged disease.” 

“T’ve always had it.”’ 

“You were an old young man.” 

“Sometimes I think that you’d have been happier if -” 

“We settled that years ago, Win,” she said with decision, 
“and we aren’t going to thresh it out again. I married you, 
and I’ve done my best, short of making myself over, to make 
a success of our marriage. Why aren’t you satisfied?” 

“Sometimes I think that you never loved me.”’ 

Don’t be silly.” 


The words 
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“T’m not silly,’ he insisted sulkily. ‘If 
you’d loved me, you’d have developed for your- 
self an ambition to match mine. Instead, you 


fail me.” 
*“How?” She faced him in surprise. 
“In interest. If you’d loved me, you’d 


have made my game so much your own that 
you couldn’t be bored by it. If you’d married 
Blake, you might have - 

“Oh, Win,” she protested, ‘“‘don’t be utterly 
absurd. Poor Tom Blake passed out of my life 
long ago. I hadn’t thought of him in years 
until I read that he was in trouble.” 

““He’s in plenty now.” 

“You don’t believe that he killed that |%” 
man?” Vas ; 
“The witnesses swore that he did.” we 

“But they all belong to one gang. They might have a 
motive in perjury. I won’t believe that Tom Blake could 
kill a man who had been his friend.”’ 

“Didn’t he betray his trust when he stole from the 
Chandler Company ?”’ 

““T’ve sometimes doubted that he did.” 

‘And regretted your decision against him because of it?”’ 


” 


i OT exactly,” she said slowly. ‘‘I’m sure that I’d have 
come in time to see that Tom and I weren’t suited to 

each other. There’s something weak in him, and I loathe 
weakness. I feel, though, that somehow we did him an in- 
justice. You couldn’t have known that I loved him when 
you told me that story about him. You had no reason to 
protect him, but I should have gone to the bottom of it. 
It wasn’t fair to judge him on the circumstantial evidence.” 

““He’d have defended himself if he’d been innocent.” 

“I’m not so sure.” 

“In this case the evidence is direct enough.”’ 

“It looks it, and yet . 

“Well, if Drummond doesn’t know 

“Oh, that reminds me,” she said, apparently glad to shift 
from the topic, ‘Mr. Drummond telephoned that he was 
coming here tonight.”’ 

““Here? What does he want?” 

“He said that he must see you on a matter which could 
not wait, a matter of one man’s life and another man’s 
honor.” 


” 








“He would be melodramatic.” 
turned away. 
to see him here. 
in the morning.’ 

“When does the Blake jury come in?” 

“It doesn’t go out till tomorrow.” 

“You'll see him tonight, then?”’ 


Burgess 
“Well, I’m under no obligation 
He can come to my chambers 


> 


“N7ES,”’ he said, driven to compliance by her 

implication that Drummond’s errand con- 
cerned Blake. ‘I’ve some notes to make be- 
fore dinner,’ he lied, and went down the hall 
to his study. 

Through dinner they kept up a surface run 
of casual conversation. When a bell rang they 
both looked up with startled attention, but 
they had come into the little drawing-room of 
the house, a room significant of Greta’s uncluttering mind, 
before Drummond and two other men entered the hall. 

“Bring them in here,’’ Greta told the maid. 

“You’re not going to stay?” 

“Why not?” 

“But ——” 

“You've accused me of a lack of interest in your game. 
Don’t you want me to have it?”’ 

“You want to see Tom Blake,” he taunted her. 

““How do you know it’s he? How could he get out to come 
here?”’ 

“What else would bring Drummond tonight ?”’ he snapped, 
as the state’s attorney, tense as a tautened steel wire, came 
into the room with the two men of his guiding. 

The first placarded his trade of shystering by his shabby 
furtiveness. The other, lean, graying, stooped by failure 
rather than by years, looked at Burgess with unshielded 
mockery, then turned to Greta with something of diffidence. 

She went to him with outstretched hand, her face soft 
with compassion. “I’m sorry you’re in all this trouble, 
Tom,” she said. ‘‘We all went to school together,” she ex- 
plained to Drummond, “‘ Winfield and Tom and I.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Drummond absently. ‘‘We want to see 
Judge Burgess on a very important private matter,” he 
told her. 

“* Judge Burgess wants me to stay.” 


(Conlinued on Page 170) 









































‘““THERE WOULD HAVE BEEN NO HARM IF 


CRAWFORD HADN’T GROWN UGLY WHEN 


THE OLD MAN TRIED TO PUT 


HIM OUT’’ 
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eA Pilgrimage to ‘Palestine 





e310 FOLLOW the trail of Moses and 
f+) the fleeing Israelites from Egypt 
into the peninsula of Sinai, and at 
the sacred mountain to see the set- 
ting in which the Hebrew-Christian 
religion had its rise, had long been 
an ambition and a hope. No imag- 
ination of the experience, however, 
was half so impressive as the experience itself. Starting 
one evening from Suez by steamer, we landed next morning 
at Tor on the Gulf of Suez, the chief quarantine station for 
Moslems on the Mecca pilgrimage. Thence by camels we 
journeyed three days to the monastery of St. Catherine 
at the foot of the traditional Mount Sinai and, after three 
days more as guests of the Greek priests there, rode our 
camels for eight days to Suez, traveling in reverse, as well as 
we could figure it, the route by which Moses had led the 
Hebrews into Sinai from Egypt. Those two weeks in the 
wilderness remain an invaluable, ineffaceable memory. 

The initial surprise came on shipboard the first morning, 
when we rose for an early glimpse of the peninsula of Sinai 
at dawn. The Sinaitic wilderness seen from the sea is not a 
sandy, level desert, but is chiefly distinguished by a huge, 
ragged mass of towering mountains filling the whole horizon 
to the east. This range of wildly tumbled gneiss and granite 
rises in its highest peak, Jebel Catherine, over 8600 feet 
above the sea, and repeatedly soars over 7000 feet in heights 
like Umm Shomer and Jebel Musa. The mountains are the 
more impressive because they rise so suddenly out of the flat 
plain—a gravel-strewn waste, blazing hot—which separates 
them from the sea. This plain of Kaa is over fifteen miles in 
width, but in the morning light the mountains look so near 
that one would think them some five miles away. This was 
our first lesson about Sinai: Moses and his fugitives, when 
they fled from Egypt, took to the mountains, and their new 
faith had its rise, as so many religious inspirations have, amid 
great altitudes and wide horizons. 

Let the reader, if he would share our experience of Sinai’s 
impressiveness, join in imagination our little caravan as it 
paced out from the compound of the Greek priests at Tor 
and started off across the hot plain toward the ranges. We 
were five travelers, with thirty-five camels and thirty-four 
Arabs to carry tents, provisions, water—everything to 
make two weeks in the wilderness a possibility to 
Westerners. Some day I fear folk no longer will go into 
Sinai by caravan. One enterprising American already 
has driven his automobile in from Tor and the Greek 
priests at the monastery on Sinai ruefully reported 
eleven cars as having come from Suez in a year. They 
had made in nine hours the trip which cost Moses and 
his fugitives three months. In the end one foresees 
well-surfaced roads up the ancient wadies and tourist 
parties spinning gayly to and from the sacred mountain. 
We, however, thankful that we had not been born too 
late, went in by camel, and traveling by camel has not 
changed at all in countless centuries. 











WIFT dromedaries are not to be had in Sinai—only 
the slow-pacing pack animal making his two and a 
half to three miles an hour. The lazy tread of the patient 
beasts is strange at first; then worse than strange—a 
torturing experience which twists every muscle askew; 
but at last, when one has accommodated his sea legs to 
this ship of the desert, it becomes a congenial, swinging 
gait, the recollection of which makes one eager to try 
again. Nevertheless, one does not blame the Arabs for 
saying that when God had all the other animals com- 
plete he made camels from the scraps. 
The first day took us across the hot coastal plain; 
on the second we went abruptly from the sand and 
gravel waste into Wady Hebran and began our climb 


Bible references are to the rendering known as the American 
Standard Revision, except where marked with an M. This indi- 
cates Dr. James Moffatt’s translation (George H. Doran Co., 
New York). 


























I1l—The Impressiveness of Simat 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
IMustrated by Henry J. Soulen 


toward Sinai. If possible, the wadies in April are more 
stifling than the seacoast—desolate, waterless, shadowless, 
with no relief from the sun’s full blaze. All that second 
morning our dragoman consoled us with news of a famous 
rock in whose cool shelter we would eat our lunch. Already 
the peninsula of Sinai was throwing light upon the Book 
“the shade of a great rock in a weary land.’' I vividly re- 
call our disappointment when, reaching it, we found the 
grateful cool of the huge bowlder preoccupied by Bedouin 
tribesmen traveling the other way. 


ATE that evening we mounted the first pass and looked 
down into the inclosed and altogether lovely plain of Wady 
Selaf, where our tents were being pitched. It seemed green 
and beautiful. It allured the eye and was full of comfortable 
promise. I could have written poetry about it. But the 
truth is that all it had to offer was a flat floor of sand and 
gravel between bare granite hills, a sprinkling of three-foot 
broom bushes like the one under which Elijah rested in this 
very wilderness and wished to die,? and over the rest of the 
ground, a thin coating of sparse and faded weeds with salt- 
wort to add a bit of greenery. It was a poverty-stricken 
offering for a landscape to make to Western eyes. Yet so 
barren and unrelieved had been the desolation of the day’s 
ride that it looked verdant and beautiful. After all, beauty 
and comfort alike are relative. No sybarite with every mod- 
ern luxury at his command can know such exquisite felicity 
as is provided by the genial softness of desert sand on the 
shady side of a three-foot bush after eight hours on a camel. 
One who has known the experience will not forget that 
deliciousness of evening in the desert when the day’s ride is 
done. The grunting camels kneel to surrender their heavy 
loads. The tents are pitched. The odor of dinner drifts from 
the cook’s domain and as the sun goes down the evening’s 
swift cool, exquisitely 

- refreshing, follows the 

blazing heat of the day. 
Fifty degrees of differ- 
ence are sometimes 
known between noon and 
midnight in the desert, so 
that Jacob was speaking 
from experience when he 
said, “In the day the 
drought consumed me, 
and the frost by night.’’* 
When the camp is 


pitched the Arabs, 


1saiah XXXii, 2 sh - 
“I Kings xix, 4 
3Genesis xxxi, 40 


belonging to the four tribes of the Towara, separate 
into four groups, and soon four camp fires, surrounded 
by swarthy faces, animated with eager conversation, 
are burning on the desert. Then, as the darkness 
deepens, the moon comes out and the traveler finds 
himself in that most beautiful, awe-inspiring, tran- 
quilizing place the sons of men can know—the desert 
on a moonlight night under the stars. 

The first impression of the traditional Mount Sinai, which 
we reached on the third day, is awesome. We came down 
over the Nakb Hawa, a pass so steep that pack animals must 
be sent around another way, to find ourselves in the mountain- 
girt plain of Er Raha, five thousand feet above the sea. A 
flat-floored desert of packed sand and gravel, with a thin 
growth of herbage, it stretches a mile and a half up to the 
base of Sinai. Scores of thousands easily could camp there. 
All around are abrupt and jagged walls of reddish-brown 
granite rising as high asa thousand feet above the plain, and 
every lateral wady similarly is walled, so that every way one 
looks one is surrounded and inclosed by rocky bulwarks; with 
a peculiar sense of seclusion and protection. As the plain 
draws near Sinai it gradually slopes down like the floor of an 
amphitheater and then the twin bastions of Ras Sufsafeh, 
‘‘mountain of the willow,” rise abrupt, portentous, thrusting 
their huge mass of solid granite straight up from the plain. 
The solemnity and grandeur of this towering block of rock 
would be impressive under any circumstances; as a perfect 
setting for the story of Moses and the Law it is an awesome 
and fascinating sight. 


IKE most other travelers who have left records of their 
impressions here, we felt at once and each day felt the 
more that whether or not this is the true Sinai it furnishes the 
most perfect imaginable scene for the Biblical account. Per- 
haps Jebel Serbal, a few miles away, the one considerable 
rival, is the true site; there are arguments on both sides and 
no positive proof is likely to be found; but if one wishes to 
picture the great drama of the Law on a stage set with per- 
fect adaptation to the scene, this immense massif of solid 
granite, rising sheer out of the vast, flat plain, is the place to 
do it. At Jebel Serbal there is no height, no valley, no plain 
that lends itself with any verisimilitude to the occasion. 

I walked out one day alone to tramp over this desert floor 
where the children of Israel are supposed to have camped, 
and to explore the base of Sufsafeh, the massive rock from 
which, so tradition holds, the Law was proclaimed. The 
setting fits the Biblical story perfectly. Everything ever 
said about Sinai dovetails with easy precision into this 
unique, dramatic landscape. 

In the delta land of Egypt, Moses and his fellow Hebrews 
had lived in a flat country; Goshen, where they dwelt, is a 
low-lying, level floor. Then, forced to flee after his precipi- 
tate act of violence against an Egyptian taskmaster, Moses, 
let us Say, came to this wild and isolated spot. It was a 
natural place for him to seek. These mountains of Sinai had 
been mi’.ing centers of the pharaohs for hundreds of years 
before’ Moses’ day. The wadies of Maghara and Mukatteb, 
a little to the north, famous for their turquoise mines, which 
we passed on our return, are rich still in the inscriptions of 
chese ancient miners. The earliest goes back to Pharaoh 
Semerkhet of the First Dynasty, 3300 years before Christ. 
Thirty-nine pharaohs have left their names and the records 
of their mining expeditions. ‘Behold me. how I tarried 
there after I had left Egypt,” one foreman carved at 
Serabit; ‘“my face sweated, my blood grew hot, I 
ordered the workmen working daily, and said unto 
them, There is still turquoise in the mine and the vein 
will be found in time. And it was so; the vein was 
found at last and the mine yielded well.” 

To this frontier land, this rough and desiccated 
wilderness to which the miners went out in January 
and from which they returned in May, Moses fled and, 
avoiding the mining settlements, attached himself to 
a Midianite family. 
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SINAI—MOUNTAIN RANGE 


That he helped Jethro’s daughters draw water from the 
well and so ingratiated himself into the family’s good will 
and won a wife thereby,' is to one who has been here as 
easily picturable as is a bus ride on Fifth Avenue to a New 
Yorker. There are excellent wells about Sinai still. Until 

the season when we came 
no rain had fallen for four 
years and yet the wells 
were plenteous and the lit- 
tle gardens irrigated by 
the Greek priests, oases of 
1 Exodus, ii, 16-22 _ 
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MOUNTAIN RANGE—AN ARID, SCAKIFIED LANDSCAPE 


green in the dun brow of the wadies, were to be seen all round 
the mountain. There must be for this some deep-lying geo- 
logic reason not likely to suffer radical change in the passage 
of the centuries. It is easy, therefore, to imagine Moses 
pasturing here his father-in-law’s sheep as the Bible says. 
Indeed, I saw a miniature Moses tending a large flock over 
the very plain where Moses may have led his sheep that day 
when he came to the “‘ western side of the prairie,” and had 
a life-transforming experience at,“ the sacred hill of Horeb.’”! 
I was disappointed, however; this modern miniature asked 
for baksheesh. 

How full of dread impressiveness this mountain must have 
been to the escaped slave tribes from Egypt! It was extraor- 
dinarily impressive even to my eyes that a few weeks before 
had seen the Matterhorn, but to the Hebrews from the flat 
delta of Egypt it must have been a stunning sight. A friend 
of mine, visiting Sinai in winter, once saw a thunderstorm 
break on these gigantic crags. For two hours he stood in the 
plain, thrilled and fascinated. Tremendous thunder crashed 
over the mountain. Lightning volleyed about the crags. 


1Exodus iii, 1 M 
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INDESCRIBABLY GRIM AND 


The mists, forming thick on 
the sides, steamed up, 
blown by the gusty, rising 
air until the whole moun- 
tain seemed asmoke in con- 
flagration. Let the Bible 
itself describe the scene: 
“The mountain of Sinai was 
all wrapped in smoke, as the 
Eternal descended in fire 
upon it; the smoke rose like 
steam from a kiln, till the 
people all trembled terri- 
bly.” Even minor details of 
the recorded scene easily fit 
the setting. Sinai is indeed 
a mountain that can be 
“touched.” You can walk 


(Continued on Page 113) 


1 Exodus xix, 18 M 
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wei! never-ending drama whose heroine 

4 is La Mode. When I first saw it, 

: 4) the lady who carries the burden of 
the play was on the stage as a naive seam 
stress, to whom satin meant a kind of lustrine 
used to line candy boxes and cover buttons, 
but from which not even a respectable bow 
could be tied. Now that the Great Scene 
Shifter has his hand outstretched to lower 
what for me shall be the final curtain, she 
parades before the footlights, a capricious 
goddess, heedless of art, governed by chance, 
or more frequently by what Edgar Allan Poe 
terms human—not to say feminine—per- 
versity, whose most famous line is ‘“‘I must 
have something new!”’ This drama and the 
industry of dressmaking that forms its theme 
are not yet a century old. It was not, in fact, until some- 
time after the revolution in 1848 that people were filled with 
the desire for greater elegance of attire and their imagination 
was aroused to the grace and beauty that might lie hidden 
in a bolt of cloth. That awakening was due for the part to 
the couturiers displaying a more enterprising spirit in the 
pursuit of their craft and imbuing it with the fresh life of new 
ideas and aspirations. 

Prior to the infusion of this much needed vitality, the 
change in styles from year to year was hardly perceptible. 
But at the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth 
century this accepted order of things underwent a transforma- 
tion, and not only the fashion in wearing apparel, but the very 
material of which it was made and the processes by which 
that material was manufactured were revolutionized. And 
this metamorphosis, if I may be permitted to say so not with- 
out pride, was brought about under the direction and inspira- 
tion of my father, Charles Frederick Worth. 











The Lincolnshire Lad 


O TELL in some detail the history of this despotic genius 

who was at once my kindly father and my adored master 
is the most adequate answer I know to that famous question, 
so often asked me and which is sooner or later put to all of us 
when we are called upon to justify our profession or existence, 
“‘How did you happen to become a couturier— you, who stud- 
ied with Corot and might have been a painter?” For it is not 
enough to say I adopted my profession because I loved my 
father, although it is quite true, because my inclination and 
my stillborn wish were to become a painter, a hidden ambi- 
tion fostered doubtless by my studying with that great man 
responsible for The Dance of the Nymphs among other mas- 
terpieces. 

Charles Frederick Worth was born on November 13, 1825, 
at Bourne, in Lincolnshire, England. His father was a lawyer 
and his mother a gentlewoman born a Quincy of Quincy. 
Unfortunately the father took his family responsibilities 
lightly, and it was not a great many years before he had 
reduced his wife and three children to penury by wasting 


a ____________.. 
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Charles Frederick Worth, the author's father. 


his substance in gambling. Of these three children, the eldest 
son fared best. Having reached manhood before his father 
had run through all the money, he had received an excellent 
education, which enabled him to become a lawyer, and had 
been given those finer advantages that in the early 1800’s 
























































Mrs. Worth in the first so-called short costume. 
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Dressing the World of Fashion for a (ventury 


By JEAN PHILIPPE WorRTH 




















The author’s mother about the year 1800. 


| were accorded the boy brought up to be a 
gentleman. The daughter of the family died, 
| and it was left to the younger son, Charles 
Frederick, to bear the consequences of his 
father’s improvidence. 
| Charles Frederick was only eleven years old 
| when, his father having lost his last shilling at 
the gaming tables, he was confronted with 
the necessity of leaving school and earning hi 
living. Those who knew him in later years were 
hard put to it to believe that this man, whose 

knowledge of art and letters and beauty 
| | seemed limitless and whose flawless taste set 

| 

| 

| 








the sartorial standard of the world, had had 
no schooling after his eleventh year and was 
practically self taught. 

His first job, after he left school, was in a 
printing shop, a place his mother had been 
able to procure for him after she herself had 
swallowed her pride, had forgotten she had been brought 
up to be a gentlewoman—a lady was the old-fashioned 
word —and had become the housekeeper for some rich cousins 
of hers. My father, although he never thought of his own 
struggles and hard-driven boyhood, never got over this last 
humiliation to his mother, and never forgave my grand- 
father for permitting it to come to pass. 


Off to London—and Opportunity 


HEN Charles Frederick had been in the printing shop 

a twelvemonth he went to my grandmother and said: 
“‘Mother, I can’t stand that place any longer. If I can’t get 
away from it I shall die. I hate it. I hate the kind of work, 
the life, the whole business. I’m not learning anything, not get- 
ting anywhere. I never was intended to be a printer. Please 
let me leave it and go toLondon. Go into some shop, Lewis & 
Allenby’s, or any place where I’ll have a chance. Please.” 

My grandmother smiled alittle wearily and said, “‘I’llsee.” 

Later, with the aid of some relatives, she was able to get a 
place for him in Allenby’s in London, and it was to take this 
job that this man of twelve years made his first journey to 
the city on the Thames. 

He made such good use of the London opportunity that 
when he was thirteen years old—thirteen, mind you—he 
had advanced to the post of cashier of that house, and his 
eagerness and willingness and gentle manners had won him 
permission from Mr. Allenby to study the selling end of the 
business and the materials, stuffs, shawls and ready-made 
clothes of which this consisted. 

Every moment that was not occupied by Allenby’s he 
spent in the museums and art galleries, studying the great 
paintings. Those whose subjects flaunted elaborate costumes 
fascinated him before all others. One in particular, that of 
Queen Elizabeth in her velvet gown embroidered with eyes 
and ears, signifying that she saw everything and heard 
everything, was destined to become the love of his life. 
Young as he was, he understood the meaning of the strange 
design and was so struck by its quaint symbolism, so 1m- 
pressed by the luxuriousness of the painted velvet, that he 
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exclaimed, never dreaming that it 
would come to pass: “If I ever am rich 
enough I shall have that copied. I'll 
have stuff made like that with eyes 
and ears.”’ 

3efore his apprenticeship as a sales- 
man and clerk was completed, Charles 
Frederick worked in several shops in 
London, including Swan & Edgar’s at 
the corner of Piccadilly. At last he 
considered himself ready to conquer 
other fields, and with the encourage- 
ment and aid of his mother, who was 
able to collect a small sum of money 
from her relatives to permit her son 
to undertake his venture, my father 
quitted London for Paris when he was 
not yet twenty years old. 


cA Job in Parts 


N SPITE of the fact that those who 

financed him were people of ample 
means, the sum they allowed him was 
so small that when he arrived in Paris 
after exercising the utmost economy he 
had left in his pocket, along with a few 
recommendations of the conventional 
British sort, just one hundred and 
seventeen francs—at that time about 
twenty-five dollars. There was high 
courage for you—undertaking to con- 
quer Paris with a hundred and seven- 
teen francs and not one word of French. 

However, he soon found a place in a 
small dry goods store—whether it was 
the Ville de Paris or some other, I am 
not certain—which dealt especially in 
materials. It was a good firm, one of 
the best of its time, although nothing 
like the great houses today, the Galeries 
Lafayette, which are financed by mil- 
lions. It had to its credit, however, 
the creating, indirectly, of one social 
sensation in its modest existence. This 
was when the widow of its owner suc- 
ceeded in marrying her daughter to a 
man of impeccable standing. And 
while this marriage of the daughter of 
a shopkeeper to an aristocrat did not 
quite attain the aspect of a scandal, it 
did become a nine days’ wonder. 


In the shop made famous by this so-called mésalliance my 
father began his working day by arriving at eight o’clock, 
removing his smart coat and hat, donning an old coat and 


sweeping out the place. 


This done, he dusted and arranged the shelves, got back 
into his fine clothes and was standing, spick and span, at 
nine o’clock ready to receive customers. 
the evening his day was done and he was free to enjoy him- 
self, to study his enchanting stuffs, to pick up his education 
A thirteen-hour day! 
Can’t you hear the scream: of anguish with which a present- 


and, if he found the time, to sleep. 


day clerk would greet such hours? 
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discarded for some reason, and one’s 





coat problem was solved for the next 
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Queen Elizabeth in her velvet gown embroidered with eyes and ears, signifying that 
she saw everything and heard everything. 


At eight o’clock in 

























He remained with this house for a while, and then went 
with a firm famous at that time by the name of Gagelin, 
which was located in the Rue de Richelieu. This was the first 
house to handle cashmere shawls and ready-made coats, and 
the one in which my father began his famous work of revo- 
lutionizing fashion. 

In order to understand something of the magnitude of the 
task confronting the Lincolnshire lad, it is necessary to con- 
sider of just what the dressmaking industry consisted in the 
1850’s when he became an employe of Gagelin’s. To be 
truthful, as an industry or business or anything else worthy 
of a solid title, it simply did not exist. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century, ifone wanted a coat made one bought 
the material at some house like Gagelin’s, took it to some 
seamstress, had her make it after the fashion one had been 
wearing for the past ten years, line it with an old dress 














The famous cloth with the eyes and ears. 


four or five years. This, in the days of 
my father’s youth, was what is known 
as ‘‘confection’’ dressmaking, or as it 
is sometimes called today loftily, “The 
Art of Costume Designing.” 

There was no question of fine ma- 
terials, a fortiori, of brocades or of 
fancy weaves. Plain stuff in the ordi- 
nary shades of blue and black and 
brown and red was the material from 
which all costumes were fashioned. 
Trimmings such as are used nowadays 
were unknown. It never seemed to 
occur to either customer or seamstress 
that a bit of escalloped or plaited 
flounce or a buckle of jet would relieve 
the deadly monotony of a common 
material. The mode was stereotyped. 
And as the seamstress who continued 
to perpetuate it was only preoccupied 
with getting the garment finished as 
quickly as possible, the cut of the 
dresses of our maternal ancestors was 
not only careless and inelegant, but 
often a thing over which to weep. 





‘Poor ‘Dressmakers 


HE profits from such work were 

negligible, so much so that the es- 
tablishments or the independent dress- 
makers found it difficult to exist. And, 
owing to competition, the prices of 
homework—/ravail a@ fagon—were re- 
duced—having no originality of design 
or ideas with which to attract a follow- 
ing, the price was the only thing in 
which the poor dressmakers could 
outdo one another—until, in the end, 
| the net proceeds of the modistes, most 
of whom worked independently or with 
a small number of assistants, reached 
the vanishing point. 

The export trade was in even a more 
lamentable state. Instead of planning 
ahead and buying stock in quantities, 
the establishments exporting perhaps 
a dozen models a year—all of which 
were so much alike that it is amazing 
that the buyers ordering them could 
distinguish between them—would buy material as they 
needed it day by day from such houses as that which em- 
ployed my father. And, incidentally, the models designed 
for export were so carelessly cut—the dressmakers counted 
on their being shipped out of the country !—so badly made, 
of such ordinary material and design and often flaunting 
some combination dictated by a misguided sense of humor 
on the part of the dressmaker, that today no civilized person 
would be seen in them. 

As can easily be seen, the clothing of humanity’s naked- 
ness had not become a fine art in the days that first saw my 

















(Continued on Page 46) 





















































A typical evening dress of the 1860's. 
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EalELL, I’ve certainly got a full day today,”’ 
declared Julia contentedly. 

“Full of what?” inquired her young sister- 
in-law lazily, and with a faint note of dis- 
satisfaction. 

The breakfast table at which they sat was 
charming even in the slight disorder of the 
l : ae} finished meal. The sun poured in cheer- 
fully on Julia’s blond permanent wave and on what one of 
Maribel’s poetical admirers called her “‘bob of burnished 
brown.” 

“Oh, just lots of things,” replied Julia, in the words of 
the enthusiastic young lady replying to “‘ What are you con- 
centrating on just now?” “I’m driving into town right 
away —Maude’s going to fit my tailleur and that new Boué 
thing. And I must get a manicure before lunch, which I’m 
having with Beryl, and then we’re going to a matinée—I 
guess Jimsy, though I’ve seen it twice already. We'll have 
to leave early because I simply must have my hair trimmed 
before tonight—the Collins’ dinner dance, you know, and 
their parties simply never break up! 

** And as long as Dick’s away, I’d better stay in town with 
Beryl, hadn’t I? Because anyway I swore to that nice 
young decorator I’d come in some day this week to look at 
those draperies he thinks would be so lovely in the east room, 
if I decide to do it over, and I could go there in the morning 
maybe.” 

““And then I suppose you'll call it a day,”’ said Maribel. 
“Well, I call it not having a single darn thing in the world 
to do.” 

“What!” Julia gasped. ‘“‘Why, you crazy child, I won't 
have a minute! You’d better come with us. I wouldn’t 
stick around here by myself and be bored stiff.” 

“No, thanks.” 

“What have you on that’s more amusing ?”’ 

“Not a single darn thing either,’’ Maribel admitted dis- 
consolately. 











, 


is ELL, good night!” cried Julia, inelegant and outraged. 
“What on earth do you call having something to do?”’ 
She regarded the girl with round blue eyes grown a little 
curious. ‘‘ You’re usually everywhere at once. Is anything 
the matter, dear? You feel well, don’t you? Is there some- 
thing special you’d like to do?” 
“Anything gorgeous,”’ Maribel sighed. ‘I’m just fed to 
the eyebrows with clothes and shops and matinées and coun- 
try clubs and smart cracks and dancing puppets called Tom 
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and Fred and Billy 
grimace. 

“Oh,” mourned Julia in a falling inflection. ‘I thought 
you and Douglas were getting on so well! I’m sure it’s so 
perfectly suitable, and his mother, I know ——” 

Maribel laughed. “Tiger, tiger, burning bright. 

“For goodness’ sake, darling, don’t get into one of those 
what-d’you-call-’"em moods, or something. Now I think of 
it, Pat Brewster talked just like that ——’”’ 

“Before she eloped with the chauffeur?”’ 

“Anyway, don’t get that way, please,” Julia begged in her 
rather vague way. ‘I can’t see why people lose their interest 
in regular things. Really, I think it’s sort of dangerous.” 

“Dangerous!”” Maribel sprang up with a mock flourish. 
“You said it, Julia dear! Dangerous, that’s me right now! 
I’m so dangerous this dull day that the aforesaid tiger 
wouldn’t have a chance in the world with me! I would cer- 
tainly bite him first. Guess I’ll see if old King Hightower 
wouldn’t like to join me in a mood-chasing gallop.” 

“Do be careful with King, Merry! You know how tem- 
per2mental he is.” 


and Doug,’ she added with a faint 


” 





“Just let King be careful with me,’ Maribel retorted. 
“Does he know how temperamental Iam? Well, good-by, 
old dear; remember me to Beryl and have a good time!”’ 

Old King Hightower, the ‘‘old”’ being merely a term of af- 
fection, was charmed to undertake the gallop, and danced a 
fancy step or two to show his appreciation of the invitation, 
of the loveliness of his rider and of the general headiness of 
the morning. 

Maribel scorned the decorous bridle paths of the neighbor- 
hood and set out into the hills by way of a charming but little 
used trail. She wanted to be alone. She wanted, for once, 
to think things out. What she had not confided to Julia was 
that Douglas Fillmore had proposed last night and that she 
felt her life at last at one of those definite crossroads where 
turning this way or that has tremendous potentialities. Yet 
down neither road did she vision happiness, nor even a com- 
fortably solved problem. The invitation of that vista was 
wholly in the youthful allure of mere change. She was, in- 
deed, not unlike a powerful little motor throbbing away 
unattached to some useful machine. 


HE breathless and empty activities of Juliaand Beryl —of 

her own feminine world, that is—secretly appalled her. 
She was someway a rebellious spectator of her own self being 
drawn into that frothy whirlpool. She did not mind whirl- 
pools, courted them, in fact; but she wanted some substance 
to them, some wild irresistible inevitability that would at 
least give value for value, make you know you were alive 
anyway, or had been, even if it throttled that life out of you. 
She was twenty-four and not rich. Douglas Fillmore was 
rich and not a waster by any means. Every girl in their set 
was gasping with envy at the very sight of Doug’s preparing 
to lay his huge offering at the feet of Maribel Benson, It was 
reasonably certain that Maribel would never get such a 
chance again. Douglas himself had been slightly awed by 
that remarkable young lady’s failure to snap him up in- 
stantly. It confirmed his loverly opinion that she was re- 
markable. And what largely perturbed Maribel was the 
idea that, out of sheer boredom and a flowery and unescapa- 
ble expedience, sh= would marry him. It wasn’t that she 
had any objection to money as such; its power was just as 
sweet to her as to the next woman; still —— 

Old King Hightower had no thoughts to think; joy of just 
living possessed hjgsfine flesh, and that Maribel should for- 
get that promised p after the first spurt, and permit her 
equally fine flesh after mile, just thinking 1n- 
stead of feeling He snorted, he 
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cast a wicked eye upon the merry world, he tossed his grand 
head, he minced some provocative little steps like a dancer 
cutting a preliminary caper. 
Maribel responded to these hints. ‘‘Sure enough! Care to 
the winds. My idea exactly. Let’s go!” And they went. 
Rhythm of hoof beats on the springy earth, odors of its 
wild greenness in the sweet, warm wind, high-beating hearts 
of young bodies bursting with vitality. Upa little hill, down 
a little hill, and through a little valley where a tiny stream 
went singing under the gray planks of a little bridge. Flash 
of metal, screech of 
brakes, a shout, a 
a crash, a thud—a 
om 7 blank; or no, rather 
ae = Se : a blackness full of 
stars! 
Maribel and the 
King had made the 
not unprecedented 
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“Was I going some place!’”’ His laugh had a wild note. 
“My dear young lady, I was going to be married! For 
heaven’s sake, how far are we from the highway?” 

Maribel opened her mouth, closed it, swallowed, before she 
got out, “‘About four miles. I’ve an idea you made the 
wrong turn back at the windmill. This doesn’t get you much 
of anywhere quicker. Maybe to Wildmoor.”’ 

“Wildmoor! I was going to Forbridge—near there,’’ he 
announced. 

“You should have turned left at the windmill, then.” 

He seemed about to tear his hair. ‘‘And I was due there 
at ten-thirty! First thing I did was to get a flat tire, and 
trying to make that up was why I looked for a short cut.’’ He 
looked at his watch, shook it, looked again. ‘‘Ten minutes 
of twelve!” 

“I don’t know of anything we can do,”’ said Maribel help- 
lessly, ‘‘except sit here till a car happens along.” 

He glared up and down the empty road. ‘‘ Doesn’t look 
very promising. When’s one likely to happen?” 


p ] 
Ve 


Maribel considered it. ‘“‘I was going like that because I 
didn’t have a thing else to do. If I’d been really headed 
somewhere, I’d have been going there sensibly, I suppose.” 

““My case exactly.”” He broke off. ‘‘Here’sa path! Must 
be a house back there.’”’ With an eagerness which Maribel 
for some totally inexplicable reason resented he hastened 
down the beckoning way, and after a minute turned to 
shout that there was the house all right. Then he came 
back to meet her. “‘How’s the knee? All right? Can you 
make it?”’ 

“Tfit isn’t too far. It’s nothing much really, I think, but 
I’m out of all the Marathons.” 

“Let me help.”” He took her arm. 

There are so many kinds of houses. Elegant, and cold, and 
shabby, and pretentious, and restful, and dingy, and cozy, 
and quarrelsome, and homy, and rowdy, and lazy, and busy. 
There was no mistaking this one; it was busy. Anybody 
could see from the very garden gate that there wasn’t a min- 
ute wasted anywhere around this house. 

Everything wassoneat. The 
fence had been newly mended 





mistake of acting as if the uni- 
verse were their own preserve, 
and how in time was anybody 
to remember that there was a 
vretched cut-off between two 
highways at this shaded curve ? 
The King did his best to stop, 
but his life was saved by the 
swift, self-sacrificing swerve of 
the roadster into the ditch, and 
the terror-stricken King gal- 
loped on madly without a 
scratch. 


STAGE wait now of a liter- 
ally breathless moment, 
and then Maribel did not feel 
herself lifted in tender arms. 
Onthe contrary, she picked her- 
self up dizzily and gingerly out 


f the benevolent bushes into 








hich she had been pile hed, 
fell down again, and 
sitting on the ground, rubbing 
her bumped head and investi- 
gating a stinging scratch on her 
cheek and a loudly complain- 
ing knee, presently opened her 
eyes and made out the battle- 
field. 

Her heroic adversary had 
gone into the ditch, broken a 
wheel, turned three-quarters 
over, and from beneath this 
shipwreck of shattered sched- 


promptly 
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A kt BA (brady 
A 
ules, shapes and hopes, there , 
was now extricating himself a 
muddy young man who, attain- 
ing the edge of the ditch, anx- L 
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and there was a new latch on 
the gate, from which a path 
bordered with field stones ran 
up to the steps of the little 
house. At one side was a vege- 
table garden with not a weed 
insight, and everything so fresh 
and neat that each little lettuce 
head looked as if it might have 
on a clean pinafore and its face 
shinily washed, and all the beets 
and onions had a look of hav- 
ing just preened themselves, 
and the peas were reaching out 
fingers to their ready stakes and 
strings. 


|: OSES and honeysuckle cur- 

tained the porch, at one end 
of which was a baby carriage 
carefully covered with netting, 
and under it you could just 
glimpse a little pinkness with a 
yellow curl sticking up. The 
windows were open and fresh 
white curtains blew gently in 
and out, bestowing on the sniff- 
ing air an extremely pleasant 
odor of new bread and some- 
thing spicy, and from some- 
where in the rear a canary was 
singing softly, as if to himself. 

The unbidden guests ex- 


changed a smile as they tiptoed 
to the screen door, and the 








iously inspected the late eques 


trienne. 
he called. 

“T don’t think so.”’ She moved experimentally. 
knocked out for a minute, I guess. Are you hurt?” 

“Not mortally,”’ he reassured her with a grin. ‘‘ Though I 
might as well be, probably,’ he added cryptically. He 
limped over to her. ‘Miracle we aren’t both sitting on a 
cloud this minute!”’ 

“Tt is. And I’m afraid it’s my fault. I should have re- 
membered this place and looked out for it.” 

“Well, it looked to me as though some imp raised you 
right out of the ground in front of me.” 

“Oh, I hope King wasn’t hurt! He couldn’t have cleared 
out like this if he had been much, could he?”’ 

“Your horse? No, I’m sure I didn’t touch him. Want to 
get up and see how it goes?’”’ He leaned over her, putting 
out both hands. 


“Just 


HE stood then with his help, rather shakily, the burnished 

brown bob pretty much of a wild mop; but in a second 
she was steadier, color back in her face. 

“I was going too fast,’ he admitted. ‘I was in a tearing 
hurry —thought I could save some time by coming this way. 
And now look at the darned thing!” He limped back to 
Survey the wreck. ‘‘ Take two-tow cars, a truck, and a sea- 
going tug to get her out of there! Duly grateful that I’m 
still personally in one piece, but what in Sam Hill am I going 
to do!” 

He almost wailed it. 

Maribel had limped over after him, and now spied two 
traveling bags that looked as if they had jumped out of the 
Car in advance so as to be neatly embedded in the mud when 
the car landed on them. ‘Oh, I’m so sorry! You were going 
Some place, too, weren’t you?”’ 


“You hurt much?’’ “I WAS GOING TOO FAST,” HE 


“Oh, about Wednesday week,’’ Maribel returned, sud- 
denly malicious. **Or we might see if we can find King. Only 
my knee hurts like the —mischief!”’ 

She sat down on a log. 

“Too bad,” he said absently, then burst out, ‘‘ Well, Peter 
Rabbit, we’re not in the middle of the Sahara, you know! 
Must be some place within ten miles where we can phone.” 

She rubbed her chin thoughtfully, getting off a little mud. 
“T don’t know the country awfully well. My brother’s only 
had his place down here a little while. But there’s a lot of 
little farms off this way. Can’t be so far to one.” 

‘‘Let’s start, then! Or will you wait here?”’ 

“‘T’ll come,” said Maribel. ‘It’s terrible for you, isn’t it? 

Vedding party waiting, and you tramping down a country 
road miles off!” 

He looked at her suspiciously. 
funny.” 

* Just a little.’”” Her dimple was not in her cheek; it was a 
ravishing affair at the corner of her mouth. 

“You can spare your imagination the wedding party. 
There isn’t any wedding pariy,’’ he informed her. 

“Oh,” she murmured. 

“No, we were eloping,’’ he muttered gloomily. 

“At ten-thirty in the morning!”’ 

“Why not?” 

“It’s such an—unemotional hour, you might say.” 

“Strike while the iron is hot, you know,” he reminded her. 

“That’s it. Ten-thirty seems such a—well, cool hour.” 

He gave a little laugh, and a sidewise glance that was for the 
first time a bit curious. ‘* You weren’t riding along very 
coolly this ten-thirty, were you? Acted to me like you were 
simply rarin’ to go, if you’ll pardon the vernacular.” 


“You seem to find it 


ADMITTED. ‘‘I WAS IN A TEARING 


HURRY’”’ 


young man knocked 
vently, lest anything 
should be disturbed. 
Brisk steps answered 
and a slender woman 
of thirty-seven or so 
appeared. Fler light 
brown hair was short, parted, and roached back from a 
smooth forehead, and her intelligent face was a little flushed, 
doubtless from the baking. She greeted them pleasantly, 
and her glance flew interestedly from the hatless young man 
with the torn sleeve to the beautiful girl in riding togs. 





. E’VE had an accident down there a way,” he told her 
in his nice friendly voice, ‘‘and we thought we might 
be able to phone from here for a wreck car.” 

“Oh, dear!” she said. ‘‘That’s too bad. I hope you’re not 
hurt. Come right in.’’ And she opened the door hospitably 
wide. ‘But, goodness, I don’t know about the phone. It’s 
been out all morning. My husband’s over town and he was 
going to report it. I haven’t tried to get anyone lately and 
maybe it’s all right again.” 

They entered directly into the living room, one end of 
which served as a dining room, and here on the wall by the 
door that went into the kitchen was the telephone. As the 
young man who was going to elope at ten-thirty hurried 
toward it Maribel observed by the old-fashioned clock in 
the corner that it was now nine minutes of one. 

“The nearest garage would be at Dudley,” said their host- 
ess helpfully. “It’s Jack’s garage; the number’s right there 
on the card.” 

(Continued on Page 180 
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GETS OFF?’’ 


With a Slight Accent 





miF HENRIETTA HADLEY, voyaging to 
») Europe for the first time in her life of 
4] twenty-six years, had taken passage on the 
#9! French Line she would have made a dis- 
covery which, as it turned out, was deferred 
till her arrival. 

As it was, she went over on a nice, solid 
British ship from Montreal, carrying acom- 
nent of nice, solid Canadian and British passengers. 
The latter were coldly polite, but they all insisted on know- 
ing why America claimed to have won the war. As Miss 
Hadley had never claimed to have won any war, she could 
only reply that she didn’t know. This answer was considered 
evasive. 

Undoubtedly some of the passengers spoke French when 
they wished to, because the British have a queer way of 
knowing a lot of languages without advertising the fact. But 
nobody offered to speak French with Henrietta. The dinner 
menu contained a few matters of cuisine French, mostly 
inaccurately spelled. The stewards had slight opinion of 
anyone who spoke French or wanted to. The chef was a 
good family man from Leeds, and despised garlic. So Miss 
Hadley spoke American all the way to Cherbourg. 








ND this was damage, as the French would have said, 
because the young American woman wished to speak 
French exclusively. She was very well equipped to do so, it 
would seem, for she had been teaching French in the Potter- 
ville High Schoo] for five years, to the great satisfaction of the 
trustees, and in the implicit confidence that she had turned 
out five classes of linguists competent to discuss Racine and 
Corneille with anybody. Every year, under her guidance, 
the graduating class at Potterville High gave a French play. 
and the teacher took one of the leading parts herself. As the 
audience did not understand it, it was considered to be a 
perfect demonstration of the success of Miss Hadley’s in- 
struction. Afterward most of her pupils went into business 
or got married, and forgot in six months all the French they 
had learned in four years—which is normal and desirable, 
because in modern life you can’t be carrying too much excess 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


I/ustrated by Joseph Simont 


baggage. And if you ask why on earth the pupils should 
have ever studied French at all, the answer is that it was part 
of their cultural development. 

And if you further ask what good it is to acquire in four 
years a cultural development which melts and runs off the 
roof in six months, the answer is—that you are talking too 
much and delaying this story. Voila! 

But it ought to be said, in defense of Miss Hadley, that 
she had learned all her French from a teacher who had 
learned all his French within the confines of the United 
States, including Alaska. Thus, the family tree of this 
French erudition was without a flaw. It had no foreign 
element in it. It was of pure American stock, undefiled by 
the guttural elements. 

Additionally, there was contained in Miss Hadley’s 
French a fine, free atmosphere of the prairie, the open spaces 
where men are men and not hommes—a quality of intona- 
tion which a person born in a narrow and stuffy overpopu- 
lated country could not possess. In other words, it was 
American French, which is better than French French. In 
a way of speaking, you can say that the French speak a sort 
of dialect of American French. 

But the written language is very much the same. Henri- 
etta was delighted to find on her arrival in the city of Mont- 
real that she understood perfectly all the Canadian street 
signs and advertisements. She did fail to get the full mean- 
ing of what an elderly porter in the railway station said to 
her, but that could easily be accounted for by the fact that 
he had no teeth, and was an uneducated man. She bought a 
copy of La Presse to take with her on the ship, and except for 
some words which had crept into the language since she left 
Potterville, she could understand it very well. This was an 
auspicious start. Indeed, there was something of the world- 
quality about Henrietta Hadley, though not perhaps exactly 


in the way she would have thought. A pretty woman is 
universal. You can boost Esperanto if you wish, but for a 
downright world language that anybody can understand 
show me a healthy, well-born American girl, with a head of 
fine light-bronze hair like the spun gold of the ancients, a 
pair of eager intelligent brown eyes, an oval face with a 
perfect skin which advertises the outdoor life; and over all, 
a good self-reliance which, without scorning friendly help, 
does not depend upon it. 

Incidentally, this is a fair description of Henrietta. She 
would have been appreciated, as a living language, at Sparks 
Four Corners, Marseilles or Madagascar. 

So this is Cherbourg, after about eight days! 


HE tender comes out and noses alongside the ship, and a 

few adventurous passengers are ready to go ashore. A 
new complement of passengers, not hitherto visible, have 
emerged from the inwards of the big steamer and are lining 
the rail, gazing hopefully upon the miracle of land. They are 
the ones for whom the ocean is no allurement; just a big, 
damp spot with a deceitful motion. The tender snorts and 
goes shoreward, while the big ship moves slowly in the other 
direction. Half an hour later the ladies and gentlemen of the 
French revenue service are foraging thoughtfully into the 
privacy of the passengers’ hand luggage, and studying the 
faces of the newcomers to discover whether they are con- 
cealing matches, playing cards, cinematograph projectors or 
harvesting machinery. 

““Madame has anything to declare?’”’ asked the customs 
man of Miss Hadley, speaking in very good English to give 
the Potterville French teacher a welcoming lift. 

“Nothing of the whole,” replied Henrietta a little severely, 
in French. One doesn’t travel so many miles to furnish 
practice for the native linguists when one has succ essfully 
taught their own language. 

“ Bien,” submitted the customs man, applying the chalk 
to M iss Hadley’s bags. “ Merci, madame.” 

“Express for Paris, lady?’ ’ inquired a porter, who looked 
as, much cockney as Gaul. “This way, lady. Get you 4 
window seat if we hurry.” 
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Henrietta was irritated. ‘‘ For goodness sake,” she thought, 
“can’t they speak their own [anguage? Do they think I’m 
helpless?’”’ 

In the dining car the waiter obligingly translated the bill 
of fare into English for Henrietta, who gave a French shrug 
of her pretty shoulders and was helplessly silent. ‘* Wine or 
mineral water, lady?” 

“ Du vin rouge!”’ replied Miss Hadley meaningly. 

“Yes, ma’am, wine. All right.”’ 

Henrietta looked gloomily out of the window and won- 
dered whether by any chance all the Frenchmen had left 
France for some other country. All around her in the diner 
she heard the merry English prattle of tourists—interspersed 
with yes-sirs and no-sirs from the waiters. She wondered if 
the engineer and the fireman in the locomotive were reading 
the Kansas City Star while the train rolled onward. A legend 
in good English on the door of her compartment warned 
her not to stick her head out the window. The man who 
sat opposite, and certainly looked like an Italian traveling 
salesman, was reading the Paris edition of the London Daily 
Mail. A big advertising signboard flashed into view on one 
of the hills of Normandy; then another. 

She smiled grimly as she said to herself: “If father could 
only see this he wouldn’t be so much worried about my 
traveling alone. Why, I might as well be on the Overland 
Limited. There are probably some American policemen 
ready to escort me to the hotel when I get to Paris.”’ 


UDGE HADLEY, indeed, had been extremely doubtful 

about this junket of hisdaughter’s. The judge, her father, 
had traveled widely in the United States, but had not been 
abroad. He entertained a distinct persuasion that for- 
eigners had their points, but were generally immoral and 
dangerous. Acting on this belief, he was perhaps a little 
severe upon Mexican railroad hands who came into his 
court after a week-end of pleasant knifeplay. He had sug- 
gested that Henrietta join a personally conducted party in 
charge of a reliable dragoman. Henrietta 
laughed scornfully at this idea. ‘“‘Ten 
minutes to see the Invalides, and a brisk 
walk through the Louvre,” she replied. 
She had read all about that. Not for her! 

“Well, I reckon you’re pretty well able 
to look after yourself,’” her father had re- 
luctantly concluded. ‘But watch out for 
those fake noblemen and other shysters. 
[hear the woods are full of them over there. 
And there are even worse rats, who don’t 
stop at stealing and lying. Better not 
trust too much to the police force either. I 
hear the American is always wrong in case 
ofadispute.”” He hesitated, and added with 
aslight flush in his weather-beaten cheeks: 
“And say, little girl, you wouldn’t be so 
foolish as to get mushy over one of those 
Frenchmen with swell manners and a ten- 
cent head, would you? You know, I figure they’ve got a 
clever way of making up to women, and a smooth lot of 
conversation—but they’re rotten all through. They’ve got 
no decency.” 

“Oh, there must be plenty of nice men over there, dad!” 
remonstrated the young woman. ‘“‘ You only hear about the 
worst of them. But don’t you worry, anyway. I can take 
care of myself.” 

The good judge believed it, after all. He was waving 
the very last visible handkerchief when the ship disap- 
peared down the St. Lawrence River, and through the film 
that covered his eyes gleamed a satisfied expression: ‘‘ They 
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His dear mother approached and kissed Henrietta on the brow. 
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won’t put anything over on Etta.” 
Miss Hadley, in her stateroom, con- 
templated her own doubts about the 
probity of the average Frenchman. 
She had read a good many French 
novels, of course, and it seemed as 
though the French male was allowed 
a good deal of latitude in his be- 
havior. She was not afraid; not that; 
but she compressed her lips a little 
when she let her imagination work. 
She was no prude; she could give 

and take like any stalwart Amer- 

ican girl, but if any Frenchman 

thought He would find out. 





HE had the address of a pre 

sumably good and not too 
expensive hotel, Hotel du Prince- 
Albert, in the Rue Saint-Hyacinthe. 


So, when she had 
cleared her heavy luggage from the customs in the Saint- 
Lazare station, she gave the taxi driver the address with a 
perfect confidence. If you wish to know why the taxi driver 
did not understand Miss Hadley, it is recommended that 


” 


you pronounce the words “Saint-Hyacinthe” to yourself 
several times. It is assumed that you know, in theory, how 
this combination should be uttered. The taxi men _ pro- 
nounce the words as though it were a matter of gas escap- 
ing from a small leak in the pipe. They are not honorable 


about their pronunciation. Nobody in the Potterville High 
School would have the slightest doubt that their effort was 







His bow was not a whit less devotional, Henrietta 
thought, than the Queen of England would receive. 


anything but an accident which polite people usually follow 
by saying, ‘“‘Pardon me.” Henrietta, who knew a little of 
the geography of the Right Bank, explained after a few 
tries that it was near the Rue Saint-Honoré. But the diffi- 
culty here was that the Parisian pronounces the words 
“Saint-Honoré” as though a piece of apple skin had at- 
tached itself to his palate. The r becomes like the unseen 
j in gargle. This is no great 
matter. The American method 
of pronouncing Saint-Honoré is 
better, of course. But the trouble 
is that though the American 
method is pure and beautiful, it 
is not understood. To beon the 
safe side, the chauffeur took 
Henrietta to the Continental, 
where there were no va- 
cant rooms anyway. 

“TI did not say the 
Continental,” said Miss 
Hadley quietly, speaking 
beautiful French of great 
earnestness and distinct- 
ness. She was well under- 
stood. ‘‘Madame means 
perhaps the Grand-Hotel 
du Louvre?”’ was the sug- 
gestion. The chauffeur 
was a proper man, domes- 
tic and kind in appearance. 
Also, he was no American 
hater, but had the will to 
be helpful. The chauffeur 
was not rebuffed, either. 
He looked perplexed and 
tried again. It might be 
that the madame was 





“Well, why don’t you marry 
him, Etta?”’ 





meaning the Hotel de France et de Choiseul. 
give pause for reflection. Paris chauffeurs are men of action 
and celerity. Besides, the traffic policeman was bidding 
the equipage to ‘‘roll.’”’ 

“Hotel de France et de Choiseul ” sounded romantic, some- 
how, and Miss Hadley decided to try it. There were no rooms. 
But the pleasant clerk spoke English, and suggested the very 
Prince-Albert, Rue Saint-Hyacinthe, just across and around, 
for which she was looking. Miss Hadley left her chauffeur 
and walked over. There were no rooms. Seemingly Paris was 
flooded with visitors. There were no rooms anywhere. ‘‘ Very 
sorry, lady, but we are already sleeping several guests in the 
servants’ rooms. Yes, lady, the city is ver’ fool of peep’.”’ 

There was no question, as she proceeded 
in another taxi, about the city’s being fool 
of peep’. A room for the night, fast com- 
ing on, seemed to take on the gamy aspect 
ofa rabbit pursued by two hounds. Usually 
Miss Hadley got only as far as ‘‘ Avez-vous 
une chambre ”” when the negative head 
was shaken. Sorry, but the city seemed 
drolly fool of peep’. Madame might try 
the such-and-such hotel, just a bit farther 
on. Without doubt the peep’ were all here 
for the racing season. 


He did not 


T WAS at the thirteenth or fourteenth 
disappointment that Miss Hadley began 
to get a bit alarmed. The chauffeur had 
long since ceased even to shrug his shoul- 
ders. He waited with a smile of misgiv- 
| ings, and watched the taximeter anxiously, 
wondering whether the young madame had 
sO much money with her. And then, at 
last, though there was no room at the Hotel 
Marguery, the proprietress had a fecund 
suggestion. Next door was a very proper 
apartment, kept by Madame Jeanjean. 
There might be a room there. It was a 

private house. 
Henrietta darted out and stepped into the dark entrance 
of the typical Parisian apartment house of the old style— 
with a gloomy court and stone steps at the rear. A brass 

sign on the right-hand side proclaimed: 


JEANJEAN 
LEGONS ANGLAISES 
CONVERSATION IDIOMATIQUE 
2k ETAGE 


With some trepidation Henrietta Hadley mounted the 
stairs and rang at the suggested door. A buxom woman with 
silvery hair, one of those whose benevolent eye contains 
a carefu! scrutiny in behalf of her silverware, answered. 
** Avez-vous une chambre ——’”’ Yes, there was a room. 
Had mademoiselle come from the Marguery, next door? 
Mam’selle had. Madame Jeanjean sensing that her appli- 
cant was American, spoke in French that was measured and 
humiliating —as one talks to a little child. She surveyed 
the pretty figure before her and glanced unfailingly at the 
shoes. American women are known to Parisiennes by their 
shoes. The applicant passed her examination and ran down 
gayly to pay the chauffeur and get her effects. 

It was a good, substantial, decent French home. There 
were only madame and her son Albert. The price of room 
and board, considering the deflated franc, was pitiful, and 
made Henrietta feel a trifle larcenous. Her room was plain, 
almost threadbare, but still with something vaguely co- 
quettish about it. And at dinner—a very good dinner, 
achieved with vast skill and slight expense—Henrietta met 
Monsieur Albert, the professor of English. 

He was about thirty, tall, pale and respectable. His 
bow, when introduced to the American lady, was not a 
whit less devotional, Henrietta thought, than the Queen of 
England would receive. She had a queer sense as he nearly 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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From PS (Child's Carden of Verses: Jy Robert Louis Stevenson 
[Ihustrated by H.Willebeek Loe Mair 


She 


Loamplighter 





JNfow Tom would be a driver and Alcea 
go to sea, + + + hh + “ 

And my papa’s a banker eet as rich as 
he can be; + + + + a a 

But i; ap lam sn rong a and can choose 
nee I'm ~ es 


O Leerie, rir go = e ales and light 


‘the lamps with you! a a +: 


IN‘ y tea is nearly aay 
has left the sky. + + 
It’s time to take fs. she to see: 


Ceerie going by; POE Se ees ae” Se Se 
For every night at teatime and before 


and the sun 


you take your seat, + + + + + + 
With lantern and with ladde y ‘he comes 
posting up the street. “te 


Yor we are very abies wilt a lamp before 


the door, + + + + - va er 
And Leerie stops to light it as he lights 
sO many more; * * ss Pe 


And oh! before you bea is hed. oe 
and with light; a a a a Ca a i i Ce Se 

O Leerie, see a little child and nod to 
him tonight! a i i i I a a 


Poem copyright by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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Florence Montgomery, who be- 
came the wife of George Arliss. 


II 


DECIDED that my next 
move should be toward the 
B} provinces, where I could play 
f4| big parts, thus crystallizing 

meat] the experience that I had 
gained at the Elephant and Castle in 
London. I am amazed when I realize how little I know 
about the business side of the profession. When I decided 
to go in the provinces, I did not stop to consider whether 
I should get into a good company, or a bad company, because 
I thought they were all the same. How I came to be so 
foolish I don’t understand, but so it was. 

And then the question was how to get there. I had always 
been brought up in London and knew no country actors or 
managers. My idea was that what you had to do was to 
answer an advertisement in The Stage, where country man- 
agers advertised in the ‘‘Wanted”’ column. So I answered 
an advertisement that read, ‘‘ Wanted—A good sound actor. 
Play anything. For Irish repertoire company. Apply Auguste 
Creamer.” 

Then I had to carry the news of my intended desertion to 
my friends the Soutars. I knew it would be a blow to them 
that the trio was to be broken, but I felt the time had come 
for me to get away. So I told them I was going to leave. In 
great consternation they said, ‘‘Where? Where are you 
going to?”’ I told them I was going into an Irish repertoire 
company. Joseph said, ‘‘Have you got your contract?” I 
told him no, but I had answered the advertisement. Then 
a great guffaw of relief went up from them both. 
“Why, you'll never get that. There’ll be hun- 
dreds of actors answering that, you silly ass.” 
That had not occurred to me; but strange to 
say, I did get it. By return of post there came a 
letter telling me the terms and stating what 
clothes I should need and when I should open. 
I was to go to Doncaster and join the company 
there. I was to join in two weeks. 

When I arrived in Doncaster I was much sur- 
prised to find someone to meet me at the sta- 
tion—a short, chubby-faced, fresh-colored man, 
who looked as though he really ought to be 
naked, with two little wings sprouting. Instead 
of which he had on a very seedy yellow overcoat, 
which had possibly been some other color to start 
with, and boots of similar antiquity. A kindly 
looking little man, with a queer, square-topped 
hat which seemed to have some difficulty in keep- 
ing its equilibrium on a head that was evidently not intended 
by Nature for hats. He discovered me easily, for there were 
few people on the station and I suppose no one else who 
looked as though he could “‘ play anything.’’ He approached 
me with a pleasant smile on his face and a number of parts 
inhishand. He told me he was the stage manager, and that 
he thought I ought to have my parts as soon as possible, so 
he decided to meet the train. 








Without a Brogue 


E SHOWED me the part I was to play next Monday. 

It was the leading juvenile in Just in Time, a long part 
written in longhand on innumerable sides of paper. On 
each page there were two or three phrases underlined in 
red ink. I asked what that meant, and he told me that 
those were rounds of applause. The words thus underscored 
had to be spoken with such force as to compel the audience 
torespond. This was going one better than the Elephant. 
He handed me seven other parts, making eight in all. I 
asked when I should have to play the other parts, and he 
told me that I had to play them all next week. The com- 
Pany was going to Rotherham, where they changed the bill 
every night. I was terrified. But I refrained from showing 
any evidence of emotion lest I should expos ». my lack of ex- 
Perience. How I got through that week a: Rotherham I 














At left—The day after the 
author’s marriage in 1899. 











top hat. He had a frock coat but no top 
hat. Hitherto whenever he got married, 
as he did in several of our plays, he had 
to arrive at the church door without a 
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(‘An Autobiography ) 
By GEORGE ARLISS 


don’t quite know; but I put my back into it—sat up of 
course nearly all night every night, studying, and I think I 
spoke most of the lines, but there were moments when my 
Theatre Royal experience stood me in good stead. 

Just in Time was an Irish play in which the leading man 
and the comedian were always just in time to save every- 
body else from the villain. Each act, as far as I remember, 
ended with the words “Just in time,” which brought the 
curtain down to great applause. I noticed at my first re- 
hearsal that everybody spoke his lines with an Irish accent, 
so I took it for granted that I had to do the same, and 
proceeded to do it. I remember about halfway through 
rehearsal, when I had got my courage, I thought I ought to 
exhibit a little spirit to show that I was an old hand. So I 
said, ‘‘By the way, I never asked you whether you wanted 
this part played with a brogue or without.”” My Irish man- 
ager said, ‘“‘ Which is it that you’re doing now?”’” With some 
surprise I said, ‘‘ With.” “ Well, we’ll have it without,” said 
Mr. Creamer. This was the first intimation I had that 
dialect parts were not to be my forte. 

By the end of that first week my hard study was over and 
I had no more all-night work. Within a short time the com- 
pany, which had held aloof from me, began to come closer 
and to warm up, and I found them kind, warm-hearted peo- 
ple. Of course they had got on at once to my lack of experi- 
ence and they helped me in every way in their power. My 
advent was a godsend to the leading man, because I had a 


hat. He had a bowler, but even in 
Rotherham he did not dare to wear that 
with a frock coat. But now he could swagger on resplend- 
ent. Insome plays we both had to appear in wedding garb, 
and then a great deal of manipulation was required in order 
to double the hat. My clothes were always at the disposal 
of anyone who could get into them, for fit was not essential 
with us. Our plays mostly called for the appearance of 
soldiers and squires. There was only one officer’s coat, and 
if you were the officer you had to wear it regardless of the 
relative size of you and the coat. 


“ust a Friendly Opinion 


T IS possible that I might have stayed much longer with 
this company of Irish comedians ifit hadn’t been for Joseph. 
An exciting thing happened. Arthur Jefferson, the character 
actor, was leaving. I at once asked if I could have his parts 
and strongly recommended that Joseph—Farren Soutar 
be engaged to play mine. After some diplomatic interviews 
with Mr. Creamer and much telegraphing to London, this 
was arranged. Joseph was to have the standard Creamer 
wage of twenty-five shillings a week and pay his own fare 
from London. It was a great day for me when 
he arrived. I had been away for nearly nine 
months. Of course he at once shared diggings 
and after he had finished studying his parts, we 
would sit for hours talking over our “‘old times”’ 
of the Theatre Royal. And here we were to- 
gether again. 
But as the weeks went by it began to dawn 
upon me that Joseph was not popular with the 
Creamer company. It came to my ears that he 
was regarded by them as being uppish. I hadn’t 
observed that he was uppish, but I had noticed 
that he was moody. So at last I said, ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with you? I get you a job—I drag 
you from obscurity in London to a coveted posi- 
tion on the road in Auguste Creamer’s com- 
pany of Irish comedians at a weekly salary of 
twenty-five shillings and yet you don’t seem 
happy.” 

He said, ‘‘George, old pal, do you realize that I have been 
with you now for nearly four weeks and during that time I 
have had nothing to eat but canned corn beef?’ I said, 
“Don’t exaggerate; you’ve had roast beef every Sunday.” 
““Yes,”’ he snapped, ‘“‘and cold beef every Monday, and 
hashed beef every Tuesday —and canned beef for the balance 
of the week. But,” he continued, ‘‘I am not thinking so 
much of the food. [Liar!] I am thinking of ycu and your 
future. [Oh!] You’ve been with this combination long 
enough. George, you’ve got to leave this show.” 

“What?” I shouted. ‘I may never get another job.” 

“Then go home and sit at mother’s knee. It’ll do you 
much more good. You’re getting awful. I’ve been watching 
you and you’re becoming a blooming old mummer.” 

After turning it over in my mind and avoiding his steady 
gaze for about a week, I decided to ‘“‘chuck in my notice.” 
And so we both left for London town, though I was sorry to 
leave the friends that I had made. 

I was now a full-fledged actor. Back in London looking 
for work. Today, I believe, the out-of-work actor in Eng- 
land frequents the district of Charing Cross Road and 
Shaftesbury Avenue, leading up to Piccadilly Circus. But 
in those days it was always the Strand. 

I had had a fair siege of unpleasant experiences with 
agents and managers when I saw my old friend—then my 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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THE UNICORN ALONE 
REMAINED TO TELL 
OF PAST GLORIES. 
YET FOR THE BAB- 
CHICK HE HAD NO 
AUSTERITIES 

















The Babchick and the Unicorn 





s9 IHE room was dark and therefore cheap. 
st] The great stucco unicorn blocked the 
8} only window. Wisps of light and rags 
| of sunlight fluttered past its splendid 
4} wings. Hobbling to the window on her 

| crutches, the Babchick could see the 
‘ sky, like turquoise by day, and at night the 
stars, like fairy spurs twinkling at his hoofs. 
Incredible, secret unicorn! The house and the landlord were 
too rotten to take him down, scared how much might crumble 
and fall with him. 

In the days of the Regency the house had been a tavern, 
The White Unicorn. Glass chandeliers had winked in the 
bar. But the license had fallen in, the place became a lodging 
house; the unicorn alone remained to tell of past glories, 
silenced convivialities, the last, lone, crippled sentinel of 
Bacchus. 

Yet for the Babchick he had no austerities or reserves, 
only gay little kittenish, endearing ways—the manner, for 
example, in which when it grew dark he made an enchanted 
den of her room, standing with his great wings outspread 
over her bed like a royal canopy. 

There was absolutely nothing forward about the uni- 
corn—he was as fine and delicate in his ways as a nun 
nursing a king. He came in when they lit the street lamp, 
never, never before. 

Always the little gentleman, the unicorn. Sometimes on 
windy nights he’d shiver a little, as if he had flies on his 











By CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE 


I/ustrated by W. E. Webster 


horn; but she could quiet him. Wonderful, her power over 
the great beast! 

The Bolshevist who lived upstairs told her he’d never seen 
anything like it. 

She’d shut her eyes and sing to him. 

The Bolshevist also told her he was a royal beast. ‘‘ Very 
nice table manners,” he said. ‘‘One of the Dieus & Droits 
of Dieu & Droit. They travel all over Europe on tradesmen’s 
vans, and have their photographs on the tops of bills. Oh, 
they’re quite a feature of polite society. The king is never 
without one. They keep the crown polished.” 

“How?” said the breathless Babchick. 

“Fighting with the lion,” said the Bolshevist. ‘‘How else 
do you think the royal family could go out to tea suddenly 
on a foggy day?”’ Charming, the Bolshevist. He knew so 
many things besides the Red Flag. He made little 
stories all over the place, and left you to grow them 
for yourself during the long, empty day. Sometimes 
he made a toy out of a single word. ‘‘Babchick,’’ for 
example. 

“You’re not really Babs,’’ he said, when she told 
him her name; “‘you’re a Babchick—a very young 





Babs that hasn’t quite climbed its sticks’’; he held her 
crutches in his lean hand and stroked them, making 
them seem almost friendly things. 
She winced. 
“You’re learning to be a Babs on them,” he said, 
“like the beans who have to learn to be French, and 
the peas who have to learn to be sweet; and when you've 
learned ie 

“Then?” 

*“Why, then you’ll come and listen to me preaching revo- 
lution in Hyde Park on Sunday evenings. You'll come fly- 
ing over the park gates on your unicorn, and the people 
will say: ‘There must be something in what the fellow’s 
saying. There’s someone with a little horse sense listening 
to him.’” 

Oh, she adored to listen—her great, tired eyes on his face! 
The sweetest, silliest nonsense he talked. Her mother was 
a weary drab, kind sometimes, indifferent most times, 4 
shadow creature, stumbling in and out with food, dabbing at 
her with tepid water and violently perfumed soap, clawing 
at her hair with an old comb. From her mother she hid her 
mind away tight, just as to the Bolshevist she re- 
vealed it for the shy, crumpled, delicate thing it was. 

“‘T should like to marry you,” she said. a 

The Bolshevist laid her tiny hands against his lips. 
“That is charming of you, Babchick,”’ he said. 
don’t know when I’ve been more flattered; but it 
wouldn't do, sweetheart. You couldn’t make a nice, 
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womanly, wifely sort of life round me. I’d always be rushing 
off somewhere just as you were patting the last bit into 
place. It would be like making a garden round a very busy 
fire engine.” 

It was the hour when the unicorn changed guard, when he 
flew inside for his long night vigil. 

The Bolshevist had made a ceremony of it. At the very 
second of the lighting of the street lamp he sprang to the 
salute and addressed the unicorn: ‘‘We charge thee, let 
none approach the liege lady without challenge.” 

It gave the moment a sort of thrill. 


NIGHT, just as he stood with his chest thrown out 

magnificently, like a sofa cushion, a voice said, ‘‘Oh!” 

It was quite a young, gay voice; but it was fringed with the 

instinctive pity that the small cripple roused in people see- 
ing her for the first time—and shrank from. 

He felt her shrinking. He said, gentling her with his 
hands: ‘‘Madame, the password is ‘Oh, please not.’”” 

The visitor was a small, slim thing when she came out of 
the shadows, with a small, clipped, honey-colored head. She 
said: ‘‘I—I am visiting my father’s tenants.” 

‘‘Permit me; the Babchick and the unicorn. The uni- 
corn is on duty, but we keep a pad beside the telephone for 
messages.” 

‘“‘My brother was up at Cambridge with you,” she said, 
and held out her hand. 

He looked away from it, out over the unicorn’s hocks. He 
seemed older. ‘‘Please!’’ he said. 

She went and looked down at the Babchick. “I will bring 
you some flowers,” she said. 

“We will put them through the mangle and make them 
into wall paper,” said the Bolshevist. “‘So may we have wall- 
flowers, and not forget-me-nots, or midnight primroses, or 
flowers that shut in the rain, because we keep our rain inside 
these houses.’’ He saw her look at the great splashes of evil 
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damp and mildew on the walls, and his voice was bitter. 
“Nor yet stars of Bethlehem, if I may be so bold. We have 
several crack stars of our own, haven’t we, Babchick?”’ 

“Crack stars?’”’ Her face was rather white. 

“Stars you can see through cracks in the wall on fine 
nights. I am sorry there are none on view tonight. They’ve 
gone sliding down the astronomer’s telescopes, I expect.” 

“They’ve borrowed the greased lightning,’’ said the Bab- 
chick, suddenly chuckling. She pulled at the girl’s 
frock. ‘‘ Will you tell me of kings and queens and 
beautiful clothes and nice food?” she said. 

“Better than stories of poor people who rot like 
mushrooms in damp cellars, better than stories of 
men who buy great artists to build great statues 
to honor men who have gone out of life in the 
belief that life would be better for those who were 
left.” 

““A truce before the child,’’ she said. 

Out under the broken skylight in the passage, she caught 
his arm. The rain had begun to fall. It made a queer noise, 
like toy soldiers marching, like life itself marching, marching 
by. “A doctor?” she said. 

“Useless. She’s been in half the hospitals in London, 
and been discharged as incurable.” 

How they drummed, those little toy soldiers! She’d never 
thought of life like that, marching, marching away. Life was 
a colored picture book, to be turned in warmth and comfort — 
perhaps a little more slowly toward the end, but always with 
beautiful pictures. 

“Why are you against everybody?” she said. 

“TI am for everybody. The people who are for everybody 
are always against somebody. That has been the history of 
the world.” 

“I think you’re arrogant—setting yourself up against 
everybody, preaching sedition and revolution. My brother 
said you were rich, and you gave it all away.” 
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“And bought the freedom of the world.” 

“That’s arrogant.” 

“Oh, no—so humble; so humble you can’t think—er— 
dream. I don’t want anything for myself. That’s freedom. 
I possess everything so wonderfully, so completely—my 
friend’s joy, my friend’s happiness, my neighbor’s success. 
My heritage is the beauty of the great city, the flowers in 
the shops, the lights on the wet road, like little gold mats on 

an ebony floor, all the things you miss when your 
mind is gripped tight in its own ambitions. Why, 
I’m so rich I’m ashamed. Yes, I’m ashamed. That 
wonderful war memorial your father is going to 
put at the end of the road—it’s not real to him; 
it hasn’t any beauty; it’s just a step to a title. 
He’s missing all that’s real and beautiful for an 
illusion.”’ 

“Please!’’ she said. 

“T know. I’m sorry.” 

“‘T’m not afraid of you. I’m coming here to see that child. 
Father would be furious if he knew, but I’m coming.” 

“I’m glad you are.” 


HE said, “Oh! Babchick dear, such news—royalty for 

the royal unicorn.” 

“Tish and tosh were the jewels they wore,” he added. 

“No! Honestly!” she said, and her little face suddenly 
flamed. ‘Royalty is going to unveil the war memorial father 
has given, and their car, or carriage, will go past here.”’ 

“In crowns?”’ said the Bolshevist. 

“Ruby and speckled turtledove pearls,” said the girl. 
“But you won’t see them. They are worn under the hat in 
large quantities.”” The Babchick was white with excitement. 
She was all bones in her ragged bed, like a crouching un- 
fledged bird, looking up in their grave young faces. 


(Continued on Page 165) 
























































‘‘WILL YOU TELL ME OF KINGS AND QUEENS AND BEAUTIFUL CLOTHES AND 


NICE FOOD?”’ SHE SAID 
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Divorce for kvery Marriage 


Lhat is the 1938 Prospect if the Present Growth (Sontinues 




















~. After the third year the figures 





the United States dur- 

sare} ing 1938 if divorces con- 
tinue to increase at their present 
rate. Barring a checking of the 
rising tide by some moral, religious 
or legal agency, not yet discovered, 
the annual matings and unmatings 
will equalize each other by, or be- 
fore, then. 

The divorce habit, urge, frenzy 
call it what you will—gathers ad- 
ditional momentum with each year. 
In 1924 one marriage was broken 
for every 6.89 contracted. In 1925 | 
one couple was legally parted for 
each 6.33 who were wed. This was 
an increase in divorces over mar- 
riages of .56. Continue this rate 
for twelve years and you reach the 
balance point in or about 1938. 

It may come earlier. The pro- 
portion of canceled marriages to 
matings is increasing like the speed 
of a barrel rolling downhill. In 
1906 there was one divorce to ev- 
ery 11.84 weddings; in 1916, one 
to every 9.11. During this decade 
the divorce rate gained 2.73 on 
matrimony. Inthe subsequent-ten 
years, just completed, it increased 
about 3.00. Mathematically the 
day when, in America, the divorce 
decrees of a year excel in number 
the marriage licenses issued is not 
far away. 

Those most concerned with the 
welfare of established American in- 
stitutions observe the rising tide 
with growing alarm. Mi£inisters, 
legislators and sociologists com- 
ment upon it and deplore it. A 
few of these last profess to see in 
the phenomenon nothing more seri- 
ous than man’s readjustment to a 
new era of individualism. Many 
persons, on the other hand, assail 
the ever-rising rate as an evidence 
of the increased depravity of the 
world. 








HIS allegation of increased 
human wickedness is not sup- 
ported by the divorce statistics 
assembled by the United States 

















Ftomekeeping Hearts are Slappiest 


show a gradual and regular reces- 
sion, with two-thirds of the di- 
vorces before the end of the tenth 
year. It is also significant that 
13,661 persons who received di- 
vorces in 1923 were under 21. This 
adds weight to the theory that 
hasty and unconsidered marriages 
are frequently at the bottom of the 
divorce epidemic. 


| psi tear throughout the 
world marriages are being le- 
gally broken more frequently than 
in the past, but nowhere with the 
mass rapidity that prevails in 
America. Canada is our neighbor, 
with an inheritance and _ ideals 
similar to ours. Yet Canada, with 
one-fourteenth of America’s popu- 
lation, had 57 divorces in 1916 
while this nation had 112,038. 
These figures, often quoted, must 
| be modified somewhat by the fact 
| that one-third of the divorces 
granted to foreign-born within the 
limits of the United States go to 
Canadians, who represent only one- 
twelfth of the foreign-born popu- 
lation. Thus, it appears, residents 
of the Dominion come to this coun- 
try to get divorces, even as innum- 
erable United States citizens go to 
Paris and Mexico. 

Opposition to the growing fre- 
quency of divorce springs from 
two main sources, religious and 
civic. Those who inveigh against 
it upon the former ground have the 
words of the Founder of the Chris- 
tian Church for their authority. It 
is Jesus Christ’s own condemnation 
that makes the problem peculiarly 
Christian. 

Under the doctrine of the Old 
Testament, divorce was sanctioned 
and was hedged about with few 
difficulties. The law of Moses— 
Deuteronomy xxiv, 1—decreed: 
‘When a man hath taken a wife, 
and married her, and it come to 
pass that she find no favour in his 
eyes, because he hath found some 
uncleanness in her: then let him 
write her a bill of divorcement, and 
give it in her hand, and send her 











Census Bureau and other agencies. 
If the world has become more in- 
nately sinful in recent years, figures Ww 
on divorce do not show it. These 

reveal indifference rather than 

wickedness, frivolity rather than 

actual sin as the reasons underlying the failing sanctity of 
the marriage tie. Men and women, it appears, enter upon 
matrimony in a haphazard and impromptu fashion these 
days. They do not regard it necessarily as a life adventure 
to which they commit themselves absolutely, but rather 
as an experiment. If the experiment becomes onerous or 
boresome they turn to the courts for relief from its burden. 
Fewer and fewer men and women, it appears, marry with the 
firm intention of staying married, come weal, come woe. 

Marriage is by way of becoming a recreation rather than 
a life profession. Persons are more indifferent, more irrever- 
ent than their fathers were. It is questionable, however, if 
they have increased in iniquity. If they have, divorce 
statistics show no sign of it. 

Ten or more years ago the bulk of marriages were legally 
broken on grounds of infidelity or drunkenness. There has 
been a marked decrease of such allegations in the actions 
brought during the past few years and a tremendous increase 
in charges of cruelty and desertion. These accusations are 
frequently nothing but the subterfuges behind which two 
persons hide their wish to be rid of each other. 

Analysis of the figures assembled in 1923 shows that the 
decrees granted in America during that year were for the 
following main causes: Cruelty, 35.3; desertion, 33.2; in- 
fidelity, 10.5; drunkenness, 1.3. 
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out of his house.’”’ Thereafter, the 











PAINTING, FIRST PUBLISHED IN Ig04, STILL 


Other statistics assembled indorse the contention that it is 
an innate unwillingness by Americans to take marriage suffi- 
ciently seriously; that it is their failure to regard it as a sac- 
rament and a solemn duty to their religion, the state and to 
themselves which is chiefly responsible for the rising tide of 
divorce. Marriage fails because those who enter upon it are 
too light-minded, too selfish to bend any real effort toward 
making it successful. When the novelty wears off, in num- 
bers of cases, then interest evaporates and the pleasure- 
questing, excitement-yearning spirits of the present shake 
themselves free from bonds that are increasingly easily 
broken. Many people are too weak-hearted to enter seri- 
ously upon matrimony and make it work; too impatient to 
bear up under the disillusions and problems attendant upon 
even the most idyllic union. 

Two-thirds of the marriages that end in divorce are less 
than ten years old. More decrees are applied for during the 
third year of matrimony than in any other like period. This 
indicates a reluctance to endure those pangs of readjustment 
that must normally come when honeymoons wane and friend- 
ship and a sense of partnership usurp the place of romance. 
The total divorces granted in 1923 show the following age 
range of the marriages: Married less than one year, 7,1C); 
married one year, 11,693; married two years, 14,694; 
married three years, 15,879. 


REMAINS 
MOST POPULAR PICTURE EVER PRINTED IN THE JOURNAL 


law proceeded, the woman was free 
to marry again, though she could 
not rewed her former husband. 

Christ’s comment upon this 
ancient dispensation— Mark x, 
2-12—is uncompromising. After the solemn prohibition, 
“What God hath joined together, let not man put asunder,” 
He continued: ‘Whosoever shall put away his wife, and 
marry another, committeth adultery against her. And if a 
woman shall put away her husband and be married to an- 
other, she committeth adultery.” 


THE 


ATTHEW’S reporting of the same speech varies some- 
what from Mark’s. In Matthew v, 32, he quotes Christ 
thus: ‘‘ But I say unto you, That whosoever shall put away his 
wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to com- 
mit adultery; and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced 
committeth adultery.” 

Upon these statements of its Founder the Christian Church 
rests its opposition to divorce. This, however, varies in 1n- 
tensity, from the Roman Catholic faith, which specifically 
forbids the remarriage of the divorced, and the Protestant 
Episcopal, which permits only the guiltless party in an ac- 
tion to take another mate, to more lenient interpretations 
by the other Christian bodies. These disapprove of divorce 
and remarriage on principle, but it is extremely seldom that 
some minister cannot be found who will grant the rite 0! 
remarriage to the most flagrant offender. 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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Pyeng mind coe up quite, € Melted and ran. Through tears of bliss 
; ove him dearly—as a brother; oy, With laughing eyes he watched her kneel 
I'll tell him when he calls tonight . LP, P (HA... yf 7 L the And kiss the valentine and kiss 

We were not made for one another. ‘ J ‘ The broken heart which was the seal. 


2 
The pictured pledge of love unspoken, 
Signed with a cipher mark discreet, 
Sealed with a heart—the seal was broken— 
i Slipped all unheeded to her feet. 


3 
And then—just as the morning paper 
Predicted—came the thaw, and lo! 
The clouds dispersed in rosy vapor, 
And the stone Cupid’s crown of snow 
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XIV 
y IPLEY CHAND- 
Bi LER looked. 
With that 
4. sturdy, inexor- 
mW able tread of his, 
setting each foot down as if 
he meant it to remain there 
permanently, he approached 
the bedroom ~ oor and stood 
looking down at Brophy. 
His ruddy cheeks remained 
ruddy, the granite set of his 
jawdid not relax; he frowned 
at Brophy just as he had 
frowned at Teddy and her 
companions. 

He turned upon his 
daughter. ‘‘Who is that 
man?” he demanded. 

**His name is Brophy.” 

“Tt ain’t his name I want; 
but what he is to you?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

“But you murdered him,” 
said Ripley Chandler, choos- 
ing the harsher word. 

“7!’’ It was acry of as- 
tonishment. That any man 
would attribute Brophy’s 
death to her was a thought 
which had never crossed her 
mind. 

“Who else? Layin’ mur- 
dered in your bedroom.”’ 

“But I found him so. I 
I came in and there he lay 
dead.”’ 

His voice was harsh, un- 
yielding, unbelieving. ‘‘ And 
with him sprawlin’ there, 
you pranced and caroused 
with them painted women 
and godless men.”’ 

“They came —they forced 
their way in—just as I found 
him. And I tried to hide it 
from them.”’ 

“There’s things that kin 
be hid from the eyes of 
men,” said Ripley, 
murder hain’t one of them.”’ 

He paused and fixed his 

grim eyes upon her cowering 

form. “I find ye come to this,” he said, 
raising a clenched fist. ‘What call had ye 
to kill this man?”’ 

“T didn’t kill him. 





I didn't.” 


“TT AIN’T no time to lie.” His voice 

shook with rage. ‘‘Kin ye see the 
pointed fingers and hear the whisperin’ 
tongues? Kin ye see ’em givin’ way for me 
to pass, and nudgin’ one another and sayin’ 
my daughter’s in a felon’s cell? And kin ye 
lie to Him?”’’ He shook a menacing finger 
at the ceiling. 

Anger burned in Jahala, gave her strength and courage. 
“It is not a lie. I found him so. You’re my father—my 
father! Oh! How dare you say I killed him—you, you of all 
people!’’ She burned with the injustice of it, the unnatural- 
ness of it. He was her father, of her own flesh and blood, 
whose duty it was to stand beside her, to aid and to protect 
her. “Oh,” she cried, and then again: “Oh! Go back. Go 
back there where you belong—to that horrible little town 
where you belong, where there’s no heart and no soul; where 
there’s nothing but harshness and cruelty —wicked, wicked 
cruelty; where your God’s a monster, and you make your- 
selves in his image.” 

His powerful hands seized her shoulders and shook her 
into silence. “I'll tolerate no blasphemy,’ he said, and 
then: “Hain’t ye guilty of enough without?” 

“Go away!”’ she cried futilely. ‘‘Leave me alone. I—you 
drove rne away from home. I don’t want you here. I don’t 
want your help. I want you to go and never come back. I 
despise you. I ES 


“but ‘“‘I KNOW WHAT I’M OBLIGED TO DO,’’ RIPLEY SAID 
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The Story of .Jahala 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


I/ustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


“Be still,”’ he said. ‘Here I be and here I stay. I got my 
duty to do to men and by your mis’able, guilty soul. The 
wages of sin is death. Whosoever slayeth, vengeance shall 
be taken upon him sevenfold!’’ His old face was terrible in 
its relentlessness. ‘‘Save ye make atonement to men there'll 
be no forgiveness from God.”’ 

He turned from her and looked about him. “I got to 
notify the authorities,’’ he said, and then his eyes fell upon 
the telephone. He walked to the desk and lifted the instru- 
ment. 

Jahala watched him wide-eyed, stung to a bitter resent- 
ment and a numbing fear. 

Ripley lifted the receiver to his ear. ‘‘I want you should 
let me talk to the authorities,” he said presently. ‘‘ Yes. 
Police. I cal’late it’s them I need.” A period of waiting, 
and then: ‘‘ Be you the authorities of the law? . . . There’s 
a man murdered here—in my daughter’s bedroom, layin’ in 


““I’VE FETCHED MY 
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his blood.’’ His voice was 
grim and steady as he gave 
the name and the place. 
“Tl be waitin’ to let you 
in,” he said. And then he 
looked about him as if he 
were suddenly weary, and 
lowered his sturdy form 
slowly into a chair. 


E WAS stricken, but the 

only token of it was 
that weakness of the legs; 
his face did not soften nor 
his frown falter. 

And so they waited, father 
and daughter, in dreadful 
silence. Now and then he 
glanced at her as she stood, 
cowering against the door, 
clinging to the knob for sup- 
port, eyes showing big with 
terror above cheeks of an 
awful gray. He did not 
speak again, nor did her 
misery accuse him. Ripley 
Chandler’s concern was not 
with his daughter’s body 
now, but wholly with her 
soul. Let come what would 
to her, his business was to 
salvage the immortal part 
from the fires and torturé 
of the pit. 

In an hour or a minute or 
a year—Jahala could not 
have told the time— Ripley 
Chandler arose to answer a 
summons at the door. Two 
men in ordinary clothing 
entered, mustached men 
with heavy feet and bulky 
shoulders and great hands. 
Jahala noticed and shud- 
dered at the greatness of 
their hands. They were 
scowling and impressive. 

‘‘Where’s this murder?” 
the first one demanded. 

‘“‘Here,”’ said Ripley, and 
closed the door after them. 

‘‘Who’s killed? Who 
done it?”’ 

‘*The body’s there,”’ said Ripley pointing. 
“His name’s —what’s the name of the man?” 
he demanded of Jahala. 

‘‘Brophy,’’ she whispered. 

“Brophy,” repeated her father; and then, 
with no wavering of his grim voice: “She 
done it—my daughter.”’ 

“No. No. No. I didn’t. He doesn’t know. 
He wasn’t here.”’ 


DAUGHTER HERE”’ 


““CHUT up,” said the officer. ‘‘ We'll find 
who done it soon enough.” He bent 
over the body ‘Dead as a smelt,” he said. 
“Um. Brophy, eh? Well, it’s been comin’ to him.”’ He 
turned to Jahala. ‘‘ Keepin’ you here, was he?” 
‘*No. ' He was nothing to me.” 
“His apartment, ain’t it? What you doin’ here? Last one 
he had was that Bundy kid. What’s the story? Out with it.” 
‘“‘I_] live here. I live here alone. It’s my apartment. ! 
pay for it. I’m—I’m Jahala.” How different the words 
sounded now. “I dance in Brophy’s revue.” 
*“Recognized you. Seen you dance,”’ said one of the men. 
‘“‘I__T always despised Brophy. I—I never had anything 
to do with him.” 
“Except live in his apartment,’’ the officer said dryly. 
“TI didn’t know that. I only found it out tonight. He— 
Brophy found this place for me, and—and I rented it. | 
never knew it had been his. This—this is my second night 
here, and I didn’t know - we 
“Um. Tricked you, eh? Got you in here.’’ The man 
nodded. ‘‘Quiet place. Kept himself a key, eh? And busted 
in on you tonight, and you croaked him.’’ He nodded again 
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and winked at his companion. ‘Good defense. 
your story, kid.” 

“No. No.” The indignity of it was torturing her. “I 
don’t know when he came ie 

“But you know why.” 

She disregarded him. ‘I left the theater tonight and I was 
tired. I drove through the park ; 

“Who with?” 


Stick to 


HE hesitated, remembered. She had driven with Leach 

Norcott, and he had told her—told her this was Brophy’s 
apartment, had accused her, insulted her, left her. Where 
was he? Why was he not here when she needed him? And 
she had seen his car turn this way! She must not mention 
his name, must not betray him. 

“With a—friend,”’ she said. ‘‘He—he drove me to Mrs. 
Wattles’, where I lived before. He didn’t know. I—I told 
him where I had moved, and he ——’”’ 

““Didn’t have to make three guesses, did he? I guess this 
apartment’s fairly well known.” 

3ut I didn’t know. He told me, and 
ful. He said things—such things 
out of his car.” 

“What time?” 

“TI don’t know. 

“How long?” 

““I—I don’t remember. Then I came here. 
to get some things—what I needed 
Mrs. Wattles’, anywhere. | 
I wouldn’t stay here after what 


-and it was dread- 
and—and made me get 
And then I walked.”’ 


I was going 
and go to a hotel, to 


I knew. I came in and turned 
on the light ——— fe 
“Tt was dark when you 


came in?”’ 

“Dark, yes. And I went 
there. Hewas—was lying there 
justasheis now. And that’s 
oh, you must, must believe 
me! That’s the truth.” 

‘“‘Um. Where do you come 
in?”’ the officer demanded of 
Ripley Chandler. 


“TM HER father. She run 

away from home. I see her 
name in the paper, and 
chancin’ it was her, I come 
here and went to the theater. 
I see her there undressed and 
prancin’. And I come here to 
fetch her home.’’ He paused 


and bent his brows. ‘The 
rooms was full of painted 
women and dudes 
dancin’ fe 

“When?” 


“Mebby half an hour. And 
I drove them out. I told my 
daughter I was takin’ her 
home, and she threw open the 
door and showed me what was 
there.” 

“Did you see her kill Bro- 
phy?” 

“She done it, and I’m a- 
goin’ to see she confesses—to 
men and before God.” 

“You are, eh? Well, just 
suppose you mind your busi- 
ness and leave that to us. Who 
were these other people?” 

“Painted women and 

“Oh, dry up.” The man 
faced Jahala. ‘‘Who were 
they ?”’ 

“T can tell you that.’’ She 
gave the names. ‘‘ They were 
out on a party, and dropped 
in. I—I didn’t want them to 
know. I had just found him, 
and I tried to get them out. 
Then father came.” 

“Uh-huh. Where’d you hide 
the gun?” 

“Gun? I hid no gun. I’ve 
never touched a gun in my ~‘ 
life.” o st 

The plain-clothes men con- 
ferred, and one went to the door 
and disappeared. The other 
Continued to question Jahala, covering every instant from 
her appearance at the theater to the present, retracing his 
steps, setting pitfalls; but Jahala, face to face with this 
‘mergency, with the dreadful possibility which confronted 
fer, answered steadily, carefully, truthfully. 

The second man returned. ‘Elevator man says this girl 
Come in at one-ten. Brophy he took up a little after twelve.” 

“Um. Better get in touch, I guess. Call in and report.” 


” 


‘““WHY DID I COME? I CAME TO OFFER MY SERVICES. 
VACANT. I 
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The rest of that night until dawn was a horrible dream, a 
phantasmagoria of strange, grim, cynical men who ques- 
tioned her without mercy, who bore away Brophy’s body, 
who sniffed about and tramped about and telephoned. 

Then it ended. Some man, she did not know who he was, 
one in chief authority, spoke to her not unkindly. 

““There’s evidence to corroborate your story,” he said, and 
his eyes strove to be encouraging. ‘“‘Enough so no arrest will 
be made. But you'll have to come clean sooner or later. You 
know something. Better spill it. You can stay here. There'll 
be a man to see you don’t get far.”’ 

“You believe me? You know I’m telling the truth?” 

“I wouldn’t go so far as to say that,” he said with a shrug, 
“but we're leaving you here—and that’s a heap to expect.” 

“Alone? Not alone.’’ 

“Your father ——”’ 

“Not father! Make him go away. Take him with you. 
He—he believes I did it. Can’t—can’t I have someone I 
want —a girl to stay with me?”’ 

“Why, sure. Anybody. Only don’t go out for any walks. 
You'll be walked back pronto.”’ 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘‘May I telephone now?” 

“Go as far’s you like.”’ 

She called Mrs. Wattles’. It was not an hour at which any 
inmate of that house could be aroused easily, but after a time 
there came sleepy, irritable response. 

“This is Jahala. I want Teddy. Quickly. Quickly.” 

Presently Teddy came, heavy-voiced and querulous. 


“Teddy, please dress and come to me. . . There’s 
awful trouble. Come as quickly as youcan. Please! Please!”’ 

“I’m on my way,” said Teddy. “Sit on the safety valve 
till I check in. Grip the little old steering wheel, and don’t 
skid. Fire-engine horse technic for me.” 

She arose from the telephone and faced the room. It swam 
}.efore her eyes, and the many figures became indistinct, but 
she did not faint, would not faint. She gripped herself, lifted 
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her chin and repeated over and over: “I’m Jahala. I’m 
Jahala.’”” Jahala was real; Jahala was not a shadow; she 
actually lived and no permanent evil might come to her. 
Somehow it strengthened her, reénforced her. ‘“ Jahala,” 
said her father. But she turned from him. His voice tore 
through the murmuring: ‘‘Repent, confess, atone.” 

She hated him, hated him! ‘‘Make him go away. Don’t 
let him stay to torture me,” she begged. 

“Old man,” said the official, “lay off her.” 

“T got my duty to perform.” 

“Then go hire yourself a hall. We'll take him along, Miss 
Chandler. Gather up, boys. Patrolman Smeed will sit with 
you till your friend comes and’’—he smiled dryly—‘‘he 
won’t be so far away afterward. Good night, Miss Chandler. 
Come along, old man; on your way.” 

And so Jahala was left alone—alone with a uniformed 
officer of the law, whose double duty was to afford her com- 
pany and sympathy while she waited, and to watch her lest 
she endeavor to escape. He sat and shuffled his feet and 
twisted his helmet. ‘‘Listen, lady,’”’ he said presently, 
“‘you’re comin’ out O. K. If you croaked the guy, he had it 
comin’. I got a daughter. Jury’ll never convict ye.” 

She was too weary to deny again. 

XV 

AHALA awoke. She was lying, clothed, on the great 

davenport where she had fallen asleep, and where Teddy 
had covered her and allowed her to remain. She called. Her 
first waking, conscious need 
was for human companionship, 
the presence of a friend. She, 
Jahala the egoist, sufficient to 
herself, independent of all the 
world, was not sufficient, not 
independent. She, like any 
common mortal, must clutch 
and cling. Not yet was she 
conscious of this; she did not 
recognize the fact, nor reason 
upon the implications of the 
fact. 

It was an instinctive, natu- 
ral reaching out, a profound 
revolution, a crashing down of 
the little universe she had built 
for herself to be inhabited by 
herself alone. 

Teddy came and seated her- 
self on the edge of the couch, 
playing a part manfully. It 
was not in her to utter words 
of sympathy, to cuddle or to 
comfort. So she smiled imp- 
ishly and tapped Jahala on the 
shoulder. 

‘‘Ham and,” she said, “‘and 
a bucket of Java. It won’t be 
the first egg I’ve done wrong 
by.” 

“Tt was good of you to 
come,”’ said Jahala. 

“None of that Sister of 
Mercy stuff, dearie. Uh-huh. 
What in thunder would I have 
done? Taken an ocean voyage 
for my complexion? Remain 
prostrate while I agitate the 
pantry.” 


AHALA did not wish her to 

leave the room, desired her 
to sit there close, within touch 
of her hand. She wanted to 
talk. She wanted to be talked 
to. But she was ashamed, 
ashamed to seem insufficient 
and clinging. In the kitchen 
Teddy sang as if nothing had 
happened, as if the world to- 
day were the same as the world 
of yesterday: 
Everything is hotsy-totsy now. 


Presently she returned with 
her pert, homely, flashing face 
screwed into a grimace. 

“‘Hard-boiled cup of coffee, 
a weak egg, and acinder. The 
cinder’s toast in a new make- 
up,” she said. ‘‘ And now let’s 
get our press notices. Ought to be some good reviews of the 
act.”’ She did a step of the Charleston on her way to the door 
and thrust her head into the hall where patroled the uni- 
formed officer. 

“Hold up your hand and stop east-bound traffic,”’ she 
called to him. ‘I’m going north and south.” 


PLACE IS 


(Continued on Page 191) 














‘“*TUST TEN CENTS, MAMMA, AND I'LL 
WHEN I COME 


mother. Mrs. Doremus sat in the kitchen, plac 

“28| idly paring winter apples. He stood before he 

a 3] overheated by emotion and the sweater, reefer, 
(Bete (hh) woolen muffler and ear-lapped fur cap he had put 
on to brave the snow-brightened February cold outside. 
Neither disputant was aware that the room had a third oc- 
cupant. He was invisible to mortal eyes, but undeniably 
present, arrow-armed and fair, blindfolded but wise past the 
understanding of men. Unseen, he waited and listened. 
Eros was one of his names, and the morrow was Valentine’s 
Day. 

‘‘Elmer Doremus,”’ the woman said, halting her peeling to 
stare at her agitated son, “‘there isn’t the least bit of use tak- 
ing on that way, and you very well know it. You shovel off 
that walk and I’ll give you the fifteen cents.” 

He pranced impatiently in his shiny new rubber boots. 
“Mamma,” he urged, ‘‘I keep on telling you and telling you. 
I gotta have ten cents right away—just ten cents, mamma, 
and I’ll shovel the walk when I come back.” 

“You know perfectly well what your father said,”’ she re- 
marked, without a trace of weakening. 

He chose to ignore this reminder. ‘I just want a dime of 
it, mamma,” he begged. ‘‘ And I’ll just go over to De Bow’s 


4 ‘) JFFALO BILL was arguing desperately with his 
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and come right back. Hon- 
est. Ill shovel the walk 
then.” 


“You'll do your shovel- 
ing first,’ she pronounced 
firmly, and picked up an- 
other apple. 

He cast a look of intense 
loathing through the win- 
dow toward where the walk 
lay, eight inches deep be- 
neath snow that was dim- 
pled by the footprints of his 
commuting father’s recent 
gallop for his train. 

“AW, mamma,” he 
wheedled, but she shook her 
head and compressed her 
lips above the apple bowl. 

He gulped and his fingers 
caressed a dime, nickel and 
three pennies in his 
trousers pocket while : 
his mind performed  <& 
arithmetical prodi- 
vies. ‘“‘Eight cents,” 
he proposed feebly. 

“My glory! Elmer 
Doremus,”’ his ex- 
asperated parent exclaimed, “‘you heard what I said, 
didn’t What’s all this fuss about, anyway?” 

He gulped again and shuffled his feet squeakily 
upon the floor before replying. ‘‘ Valentine,’’ he con- 
fessed at length. 


THE WALK 


you? 


TS vision swam before his eyes, even as he spoke. 

Fair past the imagination of any save the greatest 
of artists, it gleamed in a show case at De Bow’s 
Merchandise Emporium, a masterpiece that dulled 
and made tawdry its cheaper companions, that even 
robbed the libelous ‘‘comics,”” pinned on a string 
above the show case, of their thrill. 

Exquisite paper lace foamed up from the 
beautiful thing; doves roosted upon it; rosy- 
cheeked cupids peered over its billowing clouds, 
and in the center of this wondrous frame, em- 
bowered in scalloped paper, shone a gratifying 
if unanatomical representation of two red, red 
hearts, skewered together by a single dart. Beneath, as a 
final sublimating touch, these words in gilt print: 


You are so fair, you are so 
lrue, 

You are the best I ever knew. 

I look into your eyes divine 

And hope you'll be my Valen- 
line 


Here was perfection, un- 
marred and absolute, per- 
fection of form, of color, of 
sentiment. And it 
twenty-five cents. 

“Valentine,” his mother 
repeated, her face softening 
a trifle at that magic word. 
“There'll be plenty of time 
to buy valentines, Elmer, 
when you’ve shoveled the 
walk. I’d get right to work.” 

“But but someone,” he 
stuttered in agony at the 
thought, “‘someone’s sure to 
buy it. Miss De Bow, she 
said she’d keep it for me till 
eleven.” 

Hope soared at his 
mother’s questions and then 
nose-dived again as she 
looked at the clock. 

“It’s just nine now,” she 
pronounced, “‘and as socn as 
you’ve shoveled the walk 
I'll give you the fifteen cents 
your father promised you. 
You’ve plenty of time.”’ 


cost 
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‘ Erosand Antelope Edward 


By FREDERIC KF. VAN DE WATER 


I/ustrated by Gertrude.A. Kay 


“Oh, gosh!’’ he moaned, and clumped tragically from the 
kitchen into the stinging, brilliant cold of the outside world. 

His mother watched him storm through the snow to the 
barn and return with a shovel. She smiled a gentle, reminis- 
cent smile that the invisible god, though blindfolded, saw 
and understood. 

The snow was new fallen and light as powder. It spouted 
under the vindictive drive of Buffalo Bill’s shovel blade. It 
flew in unpremeditated directions as he tossed it aside. 
Much of what he lifted from the walk sprinkled him. After 
five minutes’ frantic work he straightened up and looked dis- 
paragingly at the small stretch already cleared. He groaned 
again and rubbed his tingling nose with a mittened hand. 
Then he waded into the barn and returned with a larger and 
heavier shovel. 

As he labored he muttered to himself—railings against an 
unscrupulous fate and equally conscienceless parents; caus- 
tic and irreverent comment upon the peculiarities of his for- 
bears and upon existence in general merged into a continual 
buzzing grumble as he 
plied the heavy shovel 
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in a nimbus of snow. So engrossed was he in labor and vili- 
fication that he failed to observe the approach of a visitor 
along the smothered roadway. 

She halted at the gate to stare. Ample of figure in even 
the flimsiest garb, Antelope Edward, née Edwina Cole, ap- 
peared, in the manifold wrappings protecting her from cold, 
almost unbelievably bulbous. The garments her mother had 
insisted she wear were so plentiful that they dwarfed in 
their volume the undeniably solid support of her legs. At a 
distance she bore a striking resemblance to a geography 
globe upon an inconsiderable pedestal. 

Despite her incumbrances, she essayed a swagger as she 
hailed her ‘“‘pardner” in deeds of valor on a theoretical 
prairie. ‘*Hi, Buffalo,’’ she called, ‘whatcha doin’?”’ 

‘“‘Shovelin’ snow,” Mr. Doremus responded dourly, and 
attacked his labor with increased vigor. 


HE lack of cordiality ir. his tone did not dismay her. She 

approached and stood wacching him, her round, red face 
placid and interested. ‘Hey,’’ she suggested at length, “les 
not do this. Le’s play.” 

He leaned, panting upon his shovel, and glared at her. 
“Play,” he snorted. ‘Think I’m doin’ this ’cause | wanta‘ 
Indignation choked him, and he resumed his desperate 
shoveling. 

She hesitated a minute, a rotund, pigeon-liké figure, and 
then suggested: ‘‘We’ll play awhile when you’ke thr ugh; 
eh, Buffalo?” 

‘*Can’t,”’ he grunted between shovelfuls. 
to De Bow’s.”’ 


“Gotta go over 
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A shadow of doubt clouded her 
ruddy countenance. “I s’pose,”’ 
she began in the tone of one who 
tries to speak lightly of bitter 
things, ‘“‘you’re gonna see that 
Lydia Demarest, eh, Buffalo?”’ 

“I am not either,’’ he retorted 
with emphasis. ‘I tell you I gotta 
go to the store.” 

“That Lydia Demarest was 
coastin’ on Roome’s Hill this 
morning,’ she said irrelevantly. 
“She squeals like anything. She’s 
a old fool.” 

She watched him narrowly, but 
the snow -powdered, frantically 
laboring figure gave no sign he had 
heard her. ‘She was coastin’ 
downhill with Claude Harrison,”’ 
she reported, as one might pokea 
slumberous lion through cage bars. i] 
Rarely did a small girl find equal 
favor in the eyes of Miss Cole and 
her impressionable partner. 


ome 


en 








HE information caused him to 

stand upright and glare at her. 
“T don’t care,” he said with the 
vehemence of one who does. , 

Wistfulness tugged at the heartstrings of Antelope Ed- 
ward, but found no coérdinated reaction in her round, placid 
face. ‘‘After you come back from the store, shall we play 
awhile, Buffalo?”’ she asked. 

He stared bleakly at the endless stretch of uncleared walk 
ahead. ‘‘1 gotta shovel all this off before I can even go to 
the store,”” he grumbled. 

She bent over with some difficulty and picked up the 
smaller, discarded shovel. ‘“‘I’ll help,’? Antelope Edward 
volunteered. ‘‘Le’s make believe we’re diggin’ ourselfs out of 
a blizzard on the prairie; eh, Buffalo?” 

He suffered her to assist him without a qualm. Her over- 
wrapped condition hampered her movements somewhat, but 
she labored earnestly, panting sanguinary predictions con- 
cerning marauding redmen. He shoveled with his mind fixed 





STvsT -SAy.)* 
HE DIRECTED, 
“TO THE NIC- 
EST GIRL IN 
RAMAPO”’ 


° 
upon the speeding minutes, running on toward eleven o’clock. 
i wice or thrice he spoke to her sternly and urged her to 
hurry, 

“Well,” Mrs. Doremus said, in reproving triumph when 
her rime-coated son presented himself in the kitchen, “it 
didn’t take you so long after all, did it?” 


HE peered through the window after counting three nick- 
‘7 els into her offspring’s snow-caked mitten, and marked 
the magnified form of Antelope Edward staggering toward 
the barn under the load of two shovels. 

“Edwina’s been helping you, hasn’t she?’’ Mrs. Doremus 
mused aloud. ‘‘I don’t know whether that was quite nice, 
Elmer, to make your little friend help earn her valentine.” 
His was the indignation of the unjustly accused. ‘‘But it 
‘n't for her,” he snorted. ‘It’s for Lydia.” 

“Oh,” his mother returned, somewhat confused. ‘‘ Who’s 
Lydia, sonny ?”’ 

He gazed at her in astonishment. “Lydia,” he clarified, 
is the one I’m gonna give the valentine to.” 

lo him the explanation seemed adequate. Romance and 
‘ydia Demarest had done strange things to Buffalo Bill in 
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‘OH, ELMER, THAT’S 


PERFECT. 


the course of a few short weeks. To his infatuated mind it 
seemed impossible that anyone did not know the current de- 
sire of his heart. Lydia and the blind god had reduced the 
erstwhile scourge of the hypothetical Sioux and Cheyennes 
to a deplorable state. Her eyes were brown, and when 
they looked at you, delectable thrills passed through your 
backbone. She was grace incarnate. It provoked sudden 
perspiration to see her walk forward from her desk to the 
recitation benches. ‘To the eyes of most of the other mem- 
bers of the Fourth Grade, Miss Demarest was surpassed in 
beauty by Antoinette Blurge and Mabel Anderson. To 
Buffalo Bill, since the advent of Lydia, it was as though 
these reigning belles had never existed. This to Misses 
Blurge and Anderson was at once a relief and an irritation. 
Antelope Edward, partner to Buffalo 
Billon many sanguinary campaigns against 
imaginary aborigines, was spared much an- 
guish by the fact that she was still in the 
third grade and that a solid wall intervened 
between her and the lamentable spectacle that 
was an erstwhile master scout. . 
He beamed upon Miss Demarest. He gave 
more than his quota of exasperation to his 
long-suffering teacher by fre- 
quent beatific lapses during 
which he seemed deaf and 
only semi-conscious. 


LET’S SEND 














He laid gifts of candy upon 
Lydia’s desk and walked away, 
dizzily, inarticulate before her flut- 
tering gratitude. He presented 
her with pencils, erasers, pads of 
paper. He was her abject slave, 
and she knew it. The smiles she 
gave in return for more concrete 
favors were specious. His ardent 
wooing was bringing her to the 
attention of the entire class, in- 
cluding Claude Harrison, a swain 
of considerable notoriety in Rama- 
po’s grammar school. The help- 
less condition of Buffalo Bill was an 
advertisement for Miss Demarest, 

and she realized it. He was 

worse than slave. He had 

sunk so far, his collapse had 
See been so complete, that from 

Indian fighter he had degener- 
ated into poet. One morning he 
had thrust a manuscript into 
Lydia’s hand and hurried away. 
Since then, it seemed to him, she 
had viewed him with something 
approaching respect. He did not 
wonder. Few persons in the world, 
he was sure, could have written the 
following: 


: 


Oh, Lydia Demarest, I love you with 
all my heart 

And I always will till death does 
par; 

Oh, Lydia Demarest, my love for you 
is true 

And it will always be as long as the 
sky ts blue. 


IT TO HER”? His reproving gaze traveled from 
his mother to the clock on the 
kitchen shelf. It was still half an hour before Miss De Bow 
would restore the super-valentine to the open market. He 
stepped hastily toward the kitchen door, and then halted 
suddenly. There on the porch, looking in her voluminous 
wrappings like an immense and chilly sparrow, Antelope Ed- 
ward waited patiently. There were minutes when the staunch 
fidelity of his partner sorely tried the soul of Buffalo Bill. 


ITH the air of one oppressed by manifold affairs, the 

master scout emerged from the kitchen and slammed 

the door behind him. ‘“ Well,’ he said briskly to the waiting 

Miss Cole, ‘I gotta hurry. G’by.” 

He was aware, even as he spoke, that the hint in all proba- 

bility was not broad enough. Immediately his suspicion was 

confirmed. She was 

trotting down the 

“ freshly cleared walk at 

his side. I'll go over 

with you,” she volun- 

teered serenely. ‘‘I’d 
just as soon.” 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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Lewpieville — 


By ROSE O’NEILL 


















They are always so thoughtful 
about everything in Kewpieuille. 

For instance, they never forget 
to keep eggs warm when setting 
hens go off the nests for a little 
air and diversion. So there are 
no nervous hens in the town. 





They teach kittens to mew 
musically by aid of the flute. 
The result of this method is 
there are no raucous kittens 


in Kewpieville. 


Coal heavers never lack for a 
little cheering music lO livhten 
their labors. 












While ditch diggers have cradles deftly placed be- vane Sie Eeichinices 0 
side their ditches, so they can take a restful little ents a uh. “Fer eee 
rock every now and then. Fans also are liberally frequently holds a_ parasol, 
used. (Their pipes are made of chocolate. ) On per ie ig 
cream every few minutes. 


Some Kewpie is always ready to 
help take care of baby birds, so the 
parents may practice new songs. 


On the whole, Kewpieville is about 
as well-conducted a little town as you 
would care to see. 


Hoping yours is the same, I am a 
Kewpishly yours, ey 
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The Life Story of the Queen of England 


IV 
4] ITH her horror of waste, her intolerance of activity 
without intelligent purpose, it may be imagined 
with what resolution Queen Mary turned to the 
m4, Needlework Guild that already bore her name, 

SOE AEL by means of which she aspired to direct the epi- 
demic of knitting and sewing that afflicted women through- 
out the Empire immediately on the outbreak of war. 

The spirit was willing, the intention good; and no one 
can easily forget the melancholy sight of women in trains, 
tubes, restaurants, concerts, public meetings doing some- 
thing with their fingers as though their very lives depended 
on it; as if the loss of a moment, much less a stitch, meant 
tragedy for the nation. 

The results of this movement were altogether abnormal; 
much of the production was valueless from the point of view 
of the men of the service for whom it was destined; and 
none too early Queen Mary stepped in, more or less to save 
the situation. 

For many years there had been in existence a Needlework 
Guild. Queen Mary inherited it with much other of her 
mother’s titanic charity legacy. It had originally been 
inspired by the late Lady Wolverton, a near neighbor to 
the Duchess of Teck at Richmond, and one of Her Royal 
Highness’ great friends. 

Mr. Galsworthy has said that ‘‘to sew and knit and do 
useful things with their fingers is bred into women.”’ Lady 
Wolverton’s ambition seems to have been to resolve the 
immense amount of needlework thrown off by most women 
in the course of the year into one big effort for systematic 
distribution to the poor. The “ power of the united Littles,” 
she called it. 

Lady Wolverton took her scheme to the Queen’s mother, 
Princess Mary Adelaide, who, need one say, boisterously 
seized hold of the idea; and so thoroughly did she electrify 
it that soon there was hardly a county in the Kingdom with- 
out its branch of the Needlework Guild. In 1910 there were 
one hundred centers of the Guild England and Wales 
alone; and the garments contributed alone by Queen Mary 
in 1910 numbered no less than 15,333, including mitts and 
cuffs made by her own children, which “‘I am afraid,’’ she 
remarked on the occasion, ‘‘cost some tears; for stitches had 
to be picked up and mistakes made good.” 





NE of the large galleries of the Imperial Institute, Ken- 

sington, was used for the yearly distribution of the Guild’s 
prolific fruits; and annually the Queen, head of the Guild, 
arrived with apron, scissors and much other businesslike 
equipment to help wrap up socks, unpack parcels and repack 
for ultimate distribution. 

When the crisis came the Queen summoned to Bucking- 
ham Palace a small committee to take hold of the existing 
machinery of the Guild; and the council was formed, on 
which Queen Mary sat simply as a member, to direct the 
voluntary needlework of the women of the Empire. 

The committee included Princess Mary, Lady Savory, 
Mrs. Harcourt, the Hon. Mrs. Mallet, Miss Farquhar, Lady 
Lawley, Lady Northcliffe, Lady Dawson, Lady Ampthill, 
Lady Bertha Dawkins, Miss Halford, Miss Taylor- 
Whitehead, and Miss Allcroft. 
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On August tenth the first council was held. King George 
lent the Levee suite of rooms at Friary Court, St. James’s 
Palace, to the Guild. 

Soon, throughout the world, Friary Court was known as 
the great clearing house for voluntary gifts. In ten months 
1,101,105 articles were received—ranging from beautiful old 
embroidered towels, family heirlooms sent by Russian peas- 
ants, to the handiwork of native Zulu chiefs—and St. James’s 
Palace became more like a dry-goods store every day, witk 
the room in which Charles I spent his last night filled with 
enough pairs of pajamas to have served his successors to this 
day. 

Every state in the United States of America sent its offer- 
ings to the Queen; the Dominions sent generously and in 
overwhelming profusion; from neutral countries, including 
those of South America, came regular contributions. 


HIS was all magnificent. It thrilled the Queen. The 

supply did not exceed the need; but what sheer business 
ability and ingenuity it required to prevent overlapping or 
encroachment on the industrial territory of working women 
may safely be left to the imagination. 

Gradually every room in St. James’s Palace began to fill 
with clothing except the Throne Room, whose doors were 
shut on this new, incongruous reality. The very heart of the 
Guild’s activities throughout the war was in the Tapestry 
Room of the Palace, whence the workers looked down on the 
Color Court, where the packers were installed. The secre- 
tarial work was carried on in Queen Anne’s Drawing-Room 
next door; the Armory Room, where the very walls seemed 
to tell of the Kings and Queens who lived there i in the past, 
was also now in use by the Guild. 

“To the Queen” the parcels came in a steady stream from 
over the seas, their contents to be first “‘entered’’ in Queen 
Anne’s Drawing-Room—which today stands unaltered since 
the time when Charles II, in the stiff, unchildish dress of the 
times, played games with his brother and sister. 

After being recorded, the contents went down to the Color 
Court to be packed into a fourgon from the royal mews 
standing on the paving stones which were laid under the 
very eyes of Henry VIII, to be sent away again “‘From the 
Queen’”’ to the fighting men. 

From the first day of the Guild’s efforts, when two or 
three handkerchiefs and shirts straggled in, up to the very 
end when some fifteen and a half million of things had been 
distributed from Friary Court, one aim had been set before 
the management, emanating from the Queen: Provide what 
is wanted, where it is wanted, in the shortest possible time. 
And—Away with Red Tape! 

With the rout of red tape, there set in a wonderful time for 
those who tended the sick and wounded and men in service. 
Any hospital or commanding office could get what was wanted, 
from a single splint to twenty thousand surgical requisites; 
from a shirt to six thousand pairs of socks—all dispatched 
within twenty-four hours of the receipt of the request. 

By November, 1918, there were 630 branches of Queen 
Mary’s Needlework Guild and a membership of 1,078,839, 


(Continued on Page 127) 



























































At left—Blue drawing-room. At right—State dining room, Buckingham Palace. 


























PROTOS. BY W. AND DO. DOWNEY 


Above—The King and Queen in the Robing Room after opening their first Parliament. 
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Noonlight: By Ralph Ubet Blakelack 


lakelock and Duveneck 





rewers| LL the arts—although a great part of their 
1, WF éxaa| purpose or function is to give pleasure, tc 
24) enchant eye or ear—number tragic, or at 

A} any rate melancholy, episodes; and not 

iN) least painting, even though it should be the 

e¥4| most joyous of all, for the painter deals 

with color, and color is chief of the hand- 
maidens of delight. Yet the history of 
painting is checkered by stories of struggles and frustration, 
poverty and despair. The painter, when he is a child of mis- 
fortune, can be more miserable than any of the other 
followers of the arts; calamity can pursue him more hotly, 
dejection establish herself more firmly in his breast. Why 
this should be so is matter for the psychologist; but there it is. 

One reason, on the more obvious side, of course, is that the 
painter gives us only luxuries. Much as we love pictures, we 
can do without them; and in lean years pictures are among 
the first things that we deny ourselves. Another reason is 
that most people who are prepared to put downa little money 
for pictures like only what they like, and probably not at all 
what an underfed, harassed and disillusioned painter is offer- 
ing them; because, such is the glorious perversity of genius 
in distress, the more it is flouted, the more it can believe in 
itself and refuse to toe any line but that drawn by the artis- 
tic conscience. I am thinking at the moment only of those 
rejected painters who in course of years, and often too late, 
come into their own kingdom; in short, the men of genius. 
How many painters of mere talent suffer and go under, the 
world can never know, for there are no records. 

Two of the best examples of painters of unswerving fidelity 
to their ideals whose lives were battles against adversity and 
whose work in course of time became the desire of the 
connoisseur —the work always having been the same, but the 





By E.V. Lucas 


connoisseur developing taste slowly and reluctantly —are 
Jean Francois Millet in France and Ralph Albert Blakelock 
in America. Both painted nature as they saw it; both saw 
it as other people, their contemporaries, didn’t, and as other 
people, their contemporaries, didn’t want to; both had 
families, supported with the greatest difficulty; both re- 
tained confidence in their gifts; both in the course of years 
entered into their kingdoms: Millet just in time to die con- 
scious of having won the victory, Blakelock too late for any 
personal satisfaction whatever. 

I am not putting the two men on a level as artists. Look- 
ing at the work of Millet now, so big and lucid and sym- 
pathetic and often so lovely in its hues, it is difficult to 
understand how he could possibly, at any time, have failed 
to attract purchasers; whereas the odd means by which 
Blakelock obtained his effects, his heavily loaded brush, his 
tendency to somber scenes, might still easily repel many a 
casual observer. But both men had an equal sincerity, 
and both were brought up in anything but artistic environ- 
ments, although Millet was able to get some tuition, whereas 
Blakelock had none. 

Blakelock was born in New York in 1847, the son of a 
homeopathic doctor. Of his early years little is known, save 
that he was always drawing everything that he saw, with 
minute detail but no particular promise, and that he was 
devoted to music. The first milestone on the road of his 
ultimate career was a visit to an Indian reserve in the West, 
when he was enchanted not only by the barbaric colors of 
the tribe, but also by the surrounding wildness and the 
primitive camp life, whether in the simplicity of the daily 


routine or on festival occasions. Many Indian scenes re- 
sulted—there is one in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York—but it is doubtful if they were painted at this early 
time, for he had not then sufficiently mastered his medium. 
Indeed, much of his early work perished—melted off the 
canvas or board—through his employment of bitumen. 

Always an experimentalist, he later hit upon more than 
one device to assist his own peculiar methods, which in- 
cluded a very substantial underpainting of silver, becoming 
quite hard, on which the design was imposed. It is this 
silver shining or glimmering through that gives his land- 
scapes their lambency, and its firmness as a basis enabled 
him safely to lay on what amount of other pigment, often 
excessive, he would, without fear of absorption. The French 
painter Monticelli, the only other artist that I can think of 
whose method of applying paint is somewhat similar, loses 
much by the tendency of his color to sink in; which seems to 
suggest that Blakelock’s solid underpainting was unknown 
to him. 

Monticelli painted shadowy parties of galanterie in r0- 
mantic glades; another French painter, Eugéne Carriere, 
painted men and women and children as seen through a glass, 
darkly. Blakelock, who looked at no one’s pictures, Nor 
cared what other craftsmen were doing, is allied to these two 
foreign masters, each so idiosyncratic and aloof, in equal 
aloofness and idiosyncrasy. He, too, saw the world as through 
a veil and spent his life in endeavoring to capture his visions. 
The results are very beautiful, and particularly so perhaps 
when, as in the example that we give, the scene is lighted by 
the moon. Indeed, Blakelock is perhaps the most sensitive 
painter of moonlight that the world has known. 


(Continued on Page 185) 
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C from Classrooms to—What? 


By Artuur H.Suruerianp, Pu.D., amd Myron 





| | THE mature age of six, Clarence Marsh, 
say) Second, was regarded, and rightly, as one 
W4| of the brightest boys of the neighborhood. 
wt! His parents called him ‘‘Second,”’ which 
¢<| seemed odd the first time you heard it, but 
fe¥4| natural enough when you got used to it. 
) Xés| He was an intense little piece, incessantly 
active, dark-haired, affectionate, with fine 
Before he even started school he had learned 











brown eyes. 
to read, and could figure surprisingly well—adding and sub- 
tracting simple sums almost as rapidly and quite as accurately 
as his sister Beatrice, who, at eight, was already in the second 
grade. 

The Marshes were mighty proud of Second. 
pected great things of him. So did the neighbors. 


They ex- 


“You know,” Bob Peighton, who lived next door, told 
Mrs. Marsh a little enviously, “‘I’ve never seen a boy who 
seemed to be making as good a start. It’s almost uncanny, 
the things he knows. And the way all his knowl- 
edge is right on tap—it’s a marvel!”’ He laughed. 
“This morning after I’d been running the lawn 


Second started school at six. His ability to read and his 
preliminary knowledge in arithmetic gave him a big advan- 
tage over the other children in the grade. His mother, on the 
alert to make a good start better still, saw to it that he got 
his lessons, from the very beginning, almost letter-perfect. 
He was easily the brightest boy in the class. Before two 
months had passed he was promoted from 1-B to 1-A, and 
before the winter was out to 2-B. He started his second year 
at school in the third grade, with children averaging more 
than a year older than himself. He had covered the first 
two years of school work in one. Even at seven Second got a 
big kick out of that. He was a regular boy, with a lot of 
native wit, a lot of natural curiosity and a lot of charm. He 
was a good mixer; the fact that he was well advanced for his 
age gave him added confidence. His good bump of curiosity 
took him into new contacts, new games, new adventures. 
His charm won him friends. He wasn’t anything ofa fighter, 
but neither was he a coward; he managed to get along very 


M. STEARNS 


have him; they felt that the work the other children of the 
grade were doing was too easy for him. In March he went 
into the fifth grade, and at the end of the school term was 
duly promoted to the sixth. He was nine years old. 

Up to that time everything was going well with Second 
Marsh. A leader in his classes, advanced for his age, active 
and popular outside the schoolroom, he appeared to be com- 
ing up to his mother’s fondest expectations—and was. But 
gradually, so gradually that even Peggy Marsh didn’t notice 
the difference or realize that it was anything to be watched 
and guarded against, he began to change. 

A boy usually enjoys doing the things at which he excels. 
Naturally. We all like success for the praise and admiration 
that go with it. Second, the brightest boy in his class, be- 
gan to spend more and more time on his studies. He’ began 
to make the thing that was already good enough better 
still. He polished his lessons to a fare-you-well. And, as 
his interest in learning grew, it began to crowd out other 
things a little. His interest in his games and 
companions, in ball and sailing toy yachts and 





mower, I asked him if my face was dirty, and he 
said, ‘Well, they call my face dirty when it’s 
that color, but I think it’s a lot of bunk. If I 
were you I wouldn’t wash!’”’ 

The Marshes laughed with him. 

“No getting around it,’’ Peighton concluded, 
“he’s agreat kid. We've got to hand it to you, 
Peggy.” 

And Peggy Marsh, who had been a school- 
teacher before she married Peighton’s boyhood 
chum, glowed at the sincere praise. 

A good deal of feeling lay behind that conver- 
sation. Also, for the Marshes, a good deal of 
satisfaction. There was rivalry between the two 
families in this matter of children; and, with 
Second, beyond any doubt the Marshes had the 
best of the argument. The Marshes had married 
first; that gave them, or seemed to give them, a 
certain initial advantage. Peggy Marsh’s work 
and training before her marriage accentuated it. 
As Bob put it, Peggy certainly ‘‘ knew her onions.”’ 
She was a college graduate, and had acquired 
a terrific lot of inf®rmation about the proper 
food and care and upbringing of the human 
young, so that from the very start her children 
seemed to develop with the beauty and sensitive- 
ness of orchids as well as with the speed and 
vigor of young chickens. 


Second Marsh and Billy Peighton 


LORENCE PEIGHTON envied her secretly 

and admired her openly. Florence herself 
felt a little inferior. She was younger than Bob, 
8 well as the Marshes, having become Mrs. 
Peighton at twenty. They all three had college 
degrees; she had merely grown up at home. 

The premier Peighton entry in the child- 
championship competition of the adjoining 
houses bore the stalwart name of William, 
shortened to the customary friendly but not par- 
ticularly distinguished ‘ Billy.” 

Billy Peighton was five when Second Marsh 
Was six. But Billy was only the elder of two not 
extraordinary children, while Second was one of 
three, all more than ordinarily charming. 

“Of course,” Florence Peighton confided to 
her husband, “‘I think Billy is the dearest little 
boy in the world and I love him to death, and I 
know that some day he’ll grow up and be the 





A Hillside Sight 


By Nancy Byrp Turner 


H, HIST! 

Look — whist! 
There are three fat rabbits beside a bush, 
Three frolicking, rollicking, rompy rabbits 
With beautiful habits— 
Oh, sh-h-h! 
Such hoppity, floppity, happy friskers! 
The wind in their whiskers 
Has tickled their ears and flipped their fur 
Until each one 
Is foolish with fun. 
Don’t breathe! Don’t stir! 
Three of them, wild by the windy bush! 
Oh, hush! 








finest man and yet ——’”’ She didn’t 
finish the sentence. She never did finish those 
sentences. 





spinning tops and all the rest began to diminish. 
Not a great deal—just a little. Second was 
| learning more and more, but insensibly he began 
| to get into the way of doing things less and less. 
| There was baseball. At seven and eight and: 
| nine he had tried valiantly, and learned, to throw 
| and catch and bat with the rest of the boys. At 
| ten and eleven, instead of going on and making 
| the junior team of the school, he contented him- 
self with merely getting into the game occasion- 
| ally, hardly realizing that the other boys were 
| gradually drawing farther and farther away from 
him in sports ability, just as he was continually 
drawing away from them in his studies. In itself 
it meant very little; but it was a straw. 


** Forever Studying” 


HERE was a very good intermediate school 

in the suburb where the Peightons and 
Marshes lived, of the type that is now frequently 
called ‘‘junior high.”” For his seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades, Second went there. He had a 
choice of two main courses—Classical and Scien- 
tific, or Technical, with more time spent in the 
school shops, on carpentering and machine work 
and other prevocational courses. There was a 
tendency on the part of parents to feel that chil- 
dren who were ‘‘not so bright’? were shunted 
over toward the shop work and away from the 
paths of true learning because they would grad- 
ually be acquiring a trade knowledge that would 
support them comfortably, even if they never 
| went beyond high school. The brighter children, 
on the other hand, mostly went into the classical 
courses that led directly toward college prepara- 
tory work in the usual academic line. Second 
Marsh took the classical course, as naturally as 
water runs downhill. With his fine mental 
equipment, he expected of course to go on to col- 
lege, and possibly take up professional work 
afterward. Or at least, that was what his parents 
vaguely anticipated for him. So Second, although 
he got a certain minimum of shop work and 
manual training—for it was a policy of the school 
that each child get at least some prevocational 
work —found himself each year with more time 
to devote to ‘‘book-learnin’.”” His few hours in 
the mill-work room he enjoyed; what boy does 
not? But there was no particular chance for him 
to excel there—the other boys were quite as good 
at this sort of thing, or even better—and by this 
time Second had got in the habit of enjoying the 
praise and envy that went with supremacy until 








But Bob Peighton understood and patted her 
on the shoulder. It didn’t seem quite right, quite 
Natural in some way, quite—well, 100 per cent—for any 
Parents to feel that their own children weren’t the brightest 
and quickest and most promising in all the world. But you 
Sort of had to hand it to Peggy Marsh, for a fact. 

Florence felt that in some vague way it was all her fault. 
Tobe sure, nobody blamed her. Bob was a brick. And Billy, 
bless his loving little yellow head—you couldn’t say a word 
against Billy. 

It wouldn’t be fair to expect all the boys in the world to 
be Second Marshes. No two ways about it; Second Marsh 
Was a wonder. 

And now, listen to the way this competition came out. 


well even with the boys older than himself. Before the year 
was out he was again the leader of his class in the third 
grade. 

The following fall he had a chance to enter the fifth grade, 
skipping another year. Peggy Marsh was sorely tempted 
to let him do it; she knew he could carry the work easily. 
But finally it was decided to keep him in the fourth, at least 
for a time. His father thought it unwise to let the boy push 
ahead too fast, and the principal of the school agreed with 
him. 

The fourth grade was merely pie for Second. He begged 
to be allowed to move on up. His teachers were willing to 


it was almost a need. After the shop work he 

would come back into his beginning Latin class 
almost with a sense of relief; now he could take it easy 
again, and still shine! It was not until Second had finished 
junior high and was well launched on his college preparatory 
work that it occurred to his parents, or anyone else, that he 
was beginning to get a little one-sided. 

“Isn’t that boy spending too much time on his books?” 
Clarence Marsh asked. “It seems as though he’s forever 
studying something. Oughtn’t he to get outdoors more?”’ 

But Peggy Marsh only smiled indulgently. “He gets out 
a good deal, Clarence. He’s in remarkably good physical 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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Fteroes and Fteroines tn the Discard 


HE Black Sheep has at last come into his own,” said the Gentle 
Cynic. “I might also add that the Scarlet Ewe, if you know 














| 
Horace or Sallust anywhere today—and see what it gets you. What | 
people want to talk about these days is sex or crime or sports or, as a 
what I mean, is now having her day of days. The hero and last resort, politics. All the smart novelists and dramatists know this 
iH heroine of romantic conception, wherein courage, nobility and self- and they are keen enough to shape their line accordingly.” 
sacrifice were the salient attributes, are shoved completely and con- ““Nevertheless,’’ remarked the Gentle Cynic, “‘a five-dollar book 
temptuously out of the modern picture.” on philosophy will have a sale in a few months of one hundred thou- 

*“A good thing, too,’’ chuckled the Young Rebel. ‘“‘They were long sand copies.” 























overdue for the discard. They never were anything but giddy fakes, 
and once an unfettered generation was permitted to dissect and ob- 
serve under a Twentieth Century spotlight, all the namby-pambies 
of so-called classic fiction were revealed as disgusting shams. 

“Think of Thackeray’s Henry Esmond or Dickens’ Dora trying to 
get about today. Even the mushiest of sentimentalists would see 
them as fabricated dummies of sickening unreality.” 

““T confess,” sighed the Gentle Cynic, ‘‘that they wouldn’t do so 
well in a 1927 setting. Henry Esmond in plus fours smoking ciga- 
rettes and bargaining with his bootlegger would be a bit thick to mold 
into noble clay, and even the genius of Dickens might be baffled by a 
Dora in flesh-pink stockings with sports skirt well above her garters. 
Sighs and smelling salts and a one hundred per cent belief in the su- 
periority of all males would be difficult adjuncts to such a costume.”’ 

“Difficult !”’ cried the Young Rebel. ‘“‘It would be a hoot. But it 
ought not to be neglected in the glorious cause of satire. It should be 
novelized, dramatized and movie-ized. It should be done so well that 
there could never be any comeback for Pollyanna. And the same 
thing should be done for the noble, rough-diamond cowboy who per- 
sists in spite of every modern sanity. Even Owen Wister’s Virginian 
was mushy and a little nauseating, but his successors are appalling 
idiocies.”’ 

“But don’t urge your friends, the satirists, to experiment,”’ cau- 
tioned the Gentle Cynic. ‘“‘They’d only make a cheap burlesque of 
it. Their patent formulas do not allow of any human sentiments that 
are not base or at least venal. Their one feminine model is the Scar- 
let Ewe; and all that is admirable in man is found in the Black Sheep. 
Furthermore, they’d find some rough competition on the dusty book- 
shelves. There’s Fielding, Smollett and Sterne, for instance. They 
were daring and frank, and unawed by the Puritans. They didn’t re- 
sort to dashes or asterisks.” 

“But they really didn’t know very much,” argued the Young 
Rebel. “‘They belonged to a stuffy classical period a century before 
Darwin or Freud. They didn’t have as much science as a grammar- 
school boy has today. Their character analysis was just surface 
skimming. They didn’t rip into the psychic textures and probe for 
causes. Why, they were such devastating boobs that when they were 
sick they sent for a barber to bleed them. Even the great Dr. Samuel 
Johnson did that when he was dying.” 


“AND there was one called William Shakspere, who was a greater 

boob than that, probably,” said the Gentle Cynic; ‘‘ yet here and 
there, even today, he is accounted as a man who had occasional flashes 
of insight into human nature, both at its worst and at its best. 

“‘He did not pretend that his infinite wisdom informed him that all 
gentle traits—affection, kindness, charity, even the mother instincts— 
are but cloaks for feline sex impulses.”’ 

““Why not go back to Homer and Vergil while you’re ghost hunt- 
ing?’”’ snorted the Young Rebel. ‘‘Who reads any of them today 
except the professors, and the undergraduates who have to slave 
through them? It used to be the tony thing to quote them and pre- 
tend that you understood the high thoughts in the quotations. 
Another of the hypocrisies that we’ve sloughed off. Quote a line of 


« 


““Sure it will,” laughed the Young Rebel. “‘The culture hounds are 
thicker than grasshoppers and are multiplying as fast as the mail- 
order colleges can turn them out. About half of them buy these books 
to put on their library tables to impress their neighbors. The other 
half try to read them and then kid themselves that they are educated. 
But they don’t dare to talk about them to strangers. Toorisky. They 
might find somebody whoreally understood Herbert Spencer or Kant.” 

‘“‘And I suppose,”’ said the Gentle Cynic, “that sex and psycho- 
analysis are pretty safe subjects, as no one understands them. May 
I add the further implication that the younger generation forces these 
subjects to the front because they are essentially unpleasant and 
likely to embarrass their elders?”’ 


IGHTO, all the way,’ acknowledged the Young Rebel. ‘And 

why else or otherwise? Would anyone listen today to a discourse 
on noble thoughts? Look at the Boy Scouts, who are committed to 
one good deed a day—and my, how they dread it! But they mustn’t 
talk about it. There’s nothing noble in telling the world your virtues. 
You can say of a chap that he’s a good scout, but that’s all. If he’s a 
poor scout you just say he’s wet and forget him. And it’s getting to 
be the same with girls. There are some who still say of a girl ‘She’s 
sweet’ and then it’s up to the poor victim to live it down for the rest 
of her life. There’s no torture more horrible than to pin a heroine 
label on a girl who’s a good scout.” 

“I suppose,” said the Gentle Cynic, “‘that this would account for 
turning out the mayors and the bands and the reception committees 
for a girl who swam the English Channel and for making it difficult 
for a Florence Nightingale to pass through the immigration barriers. 
Modern heroes and heroines must have their managers and producers 
and their million-dollar contracts. Or in some cases a record number 
of divorces will supply the lure. Even murder is not taboo in the case 
of either heroes or heroines, provided, of course, they never exhibit 
the slightest symptom of remorse for the act.” 

“Anything you have named,” assented the Young Rebel, ‘“‘is 
better than a Little Nell or a Goody-two-shoes. Self-sacrifice and 
self-denial—all the crude and easy virtues that were mistakenly 
attributed to women who were essentially cats—have gone out. 
Gentlemen today prefer vixens as they are said to prefer blondes, but 
in stating their preference they demand that it be allowed to them to 
treat them rough.” 

“Then the ultimate of your fresh and virile conception of life 
and character,” remarked the Gentle Cynic, “‘is that all pre-existing 
ideas and standards of the decencies are not, never were, and never 
should be. You take the contrary view to Robert Louis Stevenson 
who said that his optimism was so great that if he woke up in hell 
he would still believe in the ultimate decencies.” 

““Not at all,” contradicted the Young Rebel. ‘‘The fundamentals of 
the so-called decencies are as real and important as they ever were. 
What we have rid ourselves of is a maudlin interpretation of them. We 
do not try to see them where they do not exist and we refuse to 
believe that there is more than a remote approach to perfection in 
human nature. Hence and for the good of mankind heroes and hero- 
ines are gone forever.” 
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C faking the Movtes Lnto the (ommuntty 


HAT was rather a grim joke that 

the Commissioner of Education 

made not long ago. He said he 
was glad that there were three million 
illiterates in this country because it meant that 
there were three million people whose minds 
could not be corrupted by the kind of pub- 
lished matter we were getting out. Of course 
he grinned when he said it, and his audience 
laughed, for every one knew that there was no 
one in the country more bent on getting rid of 
illiteracy than this same Dr. John J. Tigert. 
But I suppose he had to express, if only in jest, 
his consciousness that whoever was teaching, 
whether in school or in home or in church, 
had not finished the job by instruction alone. 
Education is not much of a success until it goes 
down into our moral purposes, even into our 
spontaneous impulses and our fastidiousness of 
taste. Creating a public that is hungry for 
good things is the biggest part of its task. 

When it comes to the movies, people do not 
have to be taught so much as their letters. All 
they have to do is to open their ready-made 
eyes. Therefore it is that when a business gets 
to the point where it is the chief entertainer of 
twenty million folks a day, the thing that by 
its art stirs their minds and souls either for 
good or for evil, it comes pretty close home to 
all of us and becomes a community affair. It 
is the job of business to give us what we want. 
It is the job of art to make us continually want 
something better. Can the two join hands? 
Mrs. Shoemaker, of Eau Claire, came home 

from a visit to Chicago. She had seen a mov- 
ing picture that charmed her and she wished 
everyone else in her town could see it too. So 
she went to the owner of the picture house, 
and suggested that he put on Humoresque. 
It looked to him like a doubtful proposition. 
It cost more than he was accustomed to pay; 
and still worse, it sounded highbrow. We are 
continuously afraid of anything intellectual 
unless it is coated with sugar. He was afraid 
it would not go over. ‘“‘I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do,” said Mrs. Shoemaker. ‘‘I’ll write a letter 
to the paper and I’ll get the club interested in 
helping you to an audience.”” Now everybody 
in Eau Claire knew Mrs. Shoemaker and 
trusted her. So everyone read the letter. 


Gratifying Experiments 


HEN the first night of the showing of 

Humoresque came Mr. and Mrs. Shoe- 
maker went downtown, as in duty bound, to 
swell the audience and the receipts. To their 
astonishment, they could not get through the 
crowd near the door of the theater. Instead of 
the usual three days, the film ran two weeks 
to good houses, and everyone was satisfied— 
the theater owner because he had made a 
good profit, the public because they had seen 
what they enjoyed, and Mrs. Shoemaker be- 
cause she had proved a good picker. Later, 
the club and the Superintendent of Education 
tried it again and helped a run of twenty-one 
performances of The Iron Horse. 

This is a very good example of an occasional 
and a small-town success, where all the inhab- 
itants are on fairly intimate terms. 

Sunday-evening church services are not, as a 
rule, overcrowded. Here and there a church 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


has worked out plans for using desirable films 
that shall prove alluring and also help out legit- 
imate moral purposes. The Federal Churches 
of Christ determined to make a kind of test 
through a string of churches in towns girdling 
New York City, so for two steady months in 
such places as Brooklyn, White Plains, East 
Rockaway, and a dozen others, bits were se- 
lected from longer films, passages that illus- 
trated Bible history. They passed in rotation 
from church to church. There was no adver- 
tising—advertising does not seem very good 
church manners; but at the close of the time a 
quiet survey showed that the average attend- 
ance had risen over a third, and the people 
who had seen the pictures declared that they 
had learned vastly more sacred history through 
their eyes than they had previously done 
through their ears. The possibilities seemed 
so great that Mr. William E. Harmon, presi- 
dent of the Harmon Foundation that has done 
so much through the country for small-town 
playgrounds, gave $50,000 for the purpose of 
working out wholly religious pictures; and be- 
hold, with our usual American passion for or- 
ganization, there came into being the Religious 
Motion Picture Foundation, with such men as 
S. Parkes Cadman, Dr. Samuel McCune Lind- 
say and John H. Finley associating with them- 
selves others of their kind as well as the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors, with 
a plan to supply to churches moving pictures 
that should be genuinely moral and religious 
without having denominational bias. 


Weight of Influence 


T IS interesting to note what was said at the 

beginning of the new committee’s activity 
by its chairman, Rev. George Reid Andrews. 
“There are three lines of action open to the 
church, it seems to me: First, do nothing— 
the hands-off policy. This is unthinkable; a 
subject of such vital concern to so many peo- 
ple cannot be foreign to the church. Second, 
line up on some legal censorship bill and work 
for effective legislation. Personally I believe 
that the less legislating we do in regard to art, 
education and religion the better for civiliza- 
tion when viewed in true perspective. Such a 
course is not constructive and brings its own 
Nemesis. Finally, we can throw the weight 
of our influence on the side of those persons 
and groups, especially inside the theater, who 
are working for better things. This course rec- 
ommends itself to us for fair trial and I believe 
it will prove effective in application. The best 
reformation is always from the inside out and 
not from the outside in.” 

Of course this utterance of the churchman 
raises the question of censorship, either Federal 
or state. Six states have laws for such revi- 
sion, and the matter of national censorship has 
recently come up and been defeated. This isa 
matter quite apart from our present discus- 
sion, and if we should ever want fair censorship 
it would be helped rather than hindered by 
having community standards and coéperation 
such as I am describing. The difficulty with 


censorship of morals all through the 

ages has been in deciding its standards. 

When it comes to matters of fact and 

act, law is comparatively definite. A 
man either steals or he does not. But who can 
find a satisfactory yardstick to measure morals, 
especially when partisan politics and person- 
alities are involved in its application? 

But to return to the plans of the Federal 
Churches of Christ. Six types of films they 
have set themselves to work out: Bible, re- 
ligious biography, world friendship, church 
history, religious teaching, miscellaneous in- 
spirational messages. So churchmen are mak- 
ing an appreciable attempt to tie the movie to 
its higher responsibilities. 


A I layground ‘Problem 


URN the spyglass toward civic interests. 

There were wonderful playgrounds in 
Washington, but they were not somuch used as 
they ought to be, particularly by those foreign- 
born families that abound in children but are 
not well up in supervised play. So Mrs. Susie 
Rhodes, supervisor of playgrounds, cooked up 
a plan with Mrs. Locher, public-service worker 
for the string of Crandall theaters—and I wish 
I could write a whole article about Mrs. Loch- 
er’s widespread ingenuity. On a certain day 
movies would be taken of children at play and 
their mothers, and still later these pictures 
would be shown at theaters all over the city. 
Swimming, sliding, playing ball, swinging, all 
the children were crazy to be in the movies, 
and they and all their relatives were crazy to 
see them on the screen. The playgrounds first, 
and later the showings, were crowded. Every- 
one satisfied. Playgrounds a permanent part of 
the children’s life, jolly places whether you were 
having your picture taken or not; families for 
the first time proud of this asset in their own lo- 
calities; the theater owner, patting his pocket, 
and believing that these things that’played up 
civic interest were not so bad, and perhaps Mrs. 
Locher could think up other ways of creat- 
ing audiences—which Mrs. Locher proceeded 
to do. 

The writer of this article does not have 
any personal interest in the moving picture as 
an industry, but she happens to care tremen- 
dously that every element that is stamping 
American communities should be of the kind 
that makes for better American communities. 
Neither do we need to speak with scorn of 
“‘mere amusement.”” Entertainment, amuse- 
ment is a fundamental need of normal folks. 
Nor ought we to draw a sharp and artificial 
line between amusement and education, for 
always one slides imperceptibly into the other. 
What we do in fun is educating us, and what 
we do in self-training becomes enthralling. If 
one has an appetite for the things of the mind 
education is entertainment, provided it is not 
so stupidly presented that it produces distaste 
or nausea. If one has a hunger for spiritual 
emotion and experience, religion, as thousands 
of the finest men and women can testify, is a 
profound joy. In fact, amusement stretches 
all the way from the mud of bestiality and vul- 
garity up to the pleasure that the morning 


(Continued on Page 186) 
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fra) N LOCKING the drawer 
ee Of imagination, pilfer- 
ing a design for fiction 
fabric—that is one 
= Opening hands 
which have twisted the threads of 
narrative—that is quite another. 
At best, or worst, ego is a flame 
which flickers. EvenSir Willoughby 
Patterne’s aura fluttered in alight 
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meant a spinster with a brood of 
cats. As I am fond of cats, though 
I have only one in the aristo- 
cratic person of Kitzi, and haven’t 
even one husband, I was some- 
what startled to discover how that 
Winona evidently betrays me. So 
it is really a most excel- 
lent thing that since | 


























conversational draft. It is difficult 
to cue an utterly non-self-conscious 
bow for an Album debut. 

This month, however, we have 
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succeeded. The woman who wrote 
The Cock Crows Thrice has 
fashioned a tale with an honest 
grip. You'll know why it grips 
when you read her appraisal of her 
own career. We commend to every 
young writer, shuffling uncertain 
feet upon the threshold of crea- 
tiveness, that half sentence after 
the final semicolon. There’s truth 
therein—and, perhaps, a recipe for making more or less 
magic with words. Listen to MARY SYNON’S testimony: 

‘‘A time, a town, and a tradition taught me to write. The 
time was twenty years ago, when the century was young. 
It was an era of liberalism in politics, of idealism in literature, 
of restlessness in philosophy. The widened borders of the 
nation, a result of the Spanish-American War, had sent 
the younger American thought afield. Everyone was seek- 
ing romance, adventure, broader development on the new 
highways. Roosevelt had ridden from San Juan Hill to the 
White House. Bryan was still crusading a cause. Kipling 
was writing of India, Conrad of the islands of the Pacific, 
London of the Klondike. A host of men were setting down 
tales of the world’s far places. Books and magazines were 
clarion calls to ambition. Who wouldn’t—and didn’t —want 
to write in such a time? 

“The town was Chicago. A city of promise it was then 
rather than of fulfillment, but it had then as it has now that 
sense of struggle which makes individuals and cities inter- 
esting. Chicago has always been a frontier. With all its 
high buildings and great institutions today it holds the 
same quality of pioneering which it had when my great- 
grandmother came to it more than eighty years ago. Al- 
though I was bone and sinew of it—I’d been born and raised 
in the heart of the West Side, in the shadow of huge hospitals 
and looming factories—the city was a great plain of adven- 
ture to me when I went to work on its newspapers. Drama 
stalked on every street. 

“Hadn’t I lived in the square with Chicago’s most notori- 
ous gambler? Hadn’t I known his sons almost as well as I 
had my own brother? Hadn’t I seen a gun- 
man shot down on our own doorstep? 
Hadn’t I seen want and poverty and suf- 
fering pass our house day after day, coming 
and going to the County Hospital? Hadn’t 
I seen romance as I went to the university 
on the other side of town? Didn’t I know 
my town because I was child of it? 

“Knowing Chicago, I had to set it down. 
There weren’t many women on newspapers 
in those days, and fewer still were report- 
ers; but reporting, setting down day by 
day the record of the city’s drama, was 
what I yearned to do. It was a tense, 
earnest girl who asked the managing editor 
of a Chicago afternoon newspaper if he’d 
give her a man’s job if she showed him that 
she could do a man’s work. With some 
amusement he took a sporting chance, and 
I went to work on that general reporting which seems to 
be the cornerstone of a tradition of American letters. 

““There are perhaps other ladders to the stars of literature 
than the one which starts in a newspaper office; but no older 
newspaper writer believes there is a better one. Lowell, 
Howells, Clemens, Richard Harding Davis led a long roster 
of men who had learned their trade in newspapers. I 
worked at a desk which had been Finley Peter Dunne’s be- 
fore he had gone into the wider arena, and around the corner 
from the newspaper where George Ade had written. Every- 
one in the game had plans of plays and books and stories. 
How could anyone live in that tradition without striving to 
become part of it? 

“Strangely enough, my first fiction story combined my 
love of far places that was part of the period with my love of 
my own town, for it told the tale of a boy who came down 
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from the North Country of Canada, that wild Bush under 
Hudson’s Bay, to work on a Chicago skyscraper. Ever since 
I have swung from far to near, from near to far in settings for 
stories. Life is queerly narrow, for all it seems so wide; and 
sunsets on both Atlantic and Pacific glow no more golden 
than did the gleam over the roofs of the hospitals when I was 
a child on Harrison Street.” 


INONA GODFREY ’S Plenty of Cats to Comb means 
one more handshake with a new member of the Family. 
““Two outstanding facts about me are that I am a Cali- 
forniac—long-needed word coined by Inez Irwin—and that 
I have been writing a long time,”’ she declares. ‘‘ At about 
the age of twelve I wrote my first story, a thrilling serial of 
the sea with a gallant and mysterious hero and full of villains 
and typhoons and identifying lockets. I am sure it had 
more plot than I have ever been able to invent since. 

“But I did not settle down to writing professionally until 
after I got stage-struck, and it took me several years to dis- 
cover that somebody had guessed wrong about my being an 
actress. I have never regretted that experience, however, as 
it gave me first-hand knowledge of a world that still holds the 
deepest interest for me and gives me one of my greatest 
pleasures. So true am I to that first love, the theater, that I 
am still holding before myself the sweet idea of writing a 
Great Play, Sometime. With which revelation I realize that 
I give up all claim to being anybody unique and identify my- 
self at once with the Common People. 

“T have done so many short stories I’ve lost count, but 
I am only just now setting out on the adventure of my 
first novel. I am writing it in a little study 
house set over a canyon edge. From its 
windows on one side I can see the Pacific 
and on the other the canyon and the Santa 
Monica mountains, not high but enchant- 
ingly ever changing in color and shadows. 
Of course, being a Californiac, I couldn’t 
omit some scenery and climate. 

“Writing is a good deal like mounting a 
toboggan at the crest of a long hill. You 
get started and can’t stop. Some stories 
come easily from the tiniest germ. I once 
got the idea for a story from counting up 
to five—Quintin and the Quince. And 
some stories write easily; their people live 
before your eyes and you have only to de- 
scribe their speech and actions as well as 
you can. In so many, though, you come up 
shortly against a blank wall which, after two 
or three futile mornings, appears covered with announce- 
ments of the absurdity of the notion that you had a story 
here in the first place, to say nothing of the beautiful way 
you are bungling it. The writers who fill me with the 
greenest envy are those who speak cheerfully of turning out 
two or three thousand words a day and two or three stories 
amonth. As for material, there is no end to it as long as 
you can observe what people do with life and what life does 
with them. In that tragic comedy I like to stress the gay 
and beautiful. 

“I received a letter recently from a witty lady who, 
under the impression that Winona Godfrey was a pseudo- 
nym, took me to task for selecting it, especially the Winona. 
She thought Elaine, for instance, would have been far bet- 
ter as suggesting youth and beauty—she declared that all 
editors have a streak of sentiment—while Winona certainly 
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used it as a nom-de- 
theater all my friends 
call me Paula.”’ 


KNOWLES HARE 
- is known to thou- 
sands through the pretty girls he 
draws for JOURNAL covers. The 
same unerring instinct which lends 
charm to his painted subjects has 
made him popular as a beauty- 
contest judge. Montclair, New 
Jersey, was his birthplace; the 
year, 1882. He drifted into illus- 
tration, he confesses, because he 
thought it would be the easiest way to make a living. 
Subsequently he changed his mind about that. But with 
the exception of one eventful interlude he has stuck faith- 
fully to his canvases. We inveigled him into talking about 
this interlude the other day—a thing he very rarely does: 

“‘T’d just got out of high school in Brooklyn when I read 
that William Ziegler—the baking-powder magnate—was 
organizing his first polar expedition in New York. Immedi- 
ately I saw a chance to achieve fame and fortune, and I made 
such a persistent nuisance of myself that the commander, 
Baldwin—an Arctic explorer who had been with Wellman 
and Robert E. Peary—finally signed me up to sketch and 
help take photographs. This was in 1901, and it was eighteen 
months before I returned home. We outfitted a whaler at 
Dundee, picked up our supplies in Norway and proceeded to 
Archangel. There we procured our Siberian ponies and our 
sledge dogs and set our course for Franz Josef Land, the most 
northerly group of islands known and the jumping-off place 
for the Polar dash. 

““The trip was a fiasco as far as fame and fortune were 
concerned, but we had the usual quota of thrills one asso- 
ciates with exploration and adventure. One day early in the 
winter a bear loomed up beside my sled out of the snow that 
was falling in a steady mist. I had been using my gun to 
blast an iceberg for fresh water and I didn’t have it with me. 
The bear jogged along beside the sled for fully half an hour— 
of course he may have been just lonely, but his growl didn’t 
sound that way. At any rate, my horse got skittish and I 
decided to leg it back to the berg the fastest way I knew, to 
retrieve my gun. It was there where I had left it, but the 
oil had frozen solid in the mechanism and if Mr. Ursus had 
stayed with me I’d have had to pull a Baron Munchausen to 
come out the victor. But instead he had tracked the horse, 
who made straight for camp—and the barking of the dogs 
had scared him off. There was no blood spilled, but mine 
was pretty chilly for a bit. 

“Then of course there were other hardships. A bunch of 
us were transporting supplies from the ship to a camp ten 
miles away. It was 40 degrees below zero when a sudden 
windstorm kicked up scads of snow and made us lose our 
bearings. I was completely done in. After struggling along 
for a while I had all I could do not to cuddle down and— 
freeze to death. Finally a relief party, by sending up rockets 
and shouting, stumbled upon us. I had fallen fast asleep and 
though they lashed me to a sled which jolted over crevices 
and hummocks I didn’t come to until I was on board ship 
once more. My long golden locks, by the way, were the 
pride of my shipmates. I was too young to grow a beard 
so I made it up on hair. Would that I could do that now!” 


Those who have been waiting for Gray Dawn, Albert 
Payson Terhune’s dog hero, to reappear in our pages will not 
find the accomplished collie in this month’s issue. But The 
Luck of the Laird, Terhune’s just-begun serial, will introduce 
another aristocratic Scottish canine, who will more than hold 
his own. There is plenty of action in this new Terhune serial. 

Louise Kennedy Mabie, Christine Jope-Slade and Free- 
man Tilden, Family favorites, are represented by short 
stories. Special attention paid to Mr. Tilden’s group of 
French tales will be worth while. We continue to believe that 
Frank R. Stockton, if he were still here, would approve of 
the Tilden comedy touch. Which is praise, via one remove, 
from Sir Hubert. For Tilden comedy, like the Stocktomian 
brand, is but a hair’s breadth divided from a somewhat 
deeper sway of emotional response. 
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evices When you lift this tonic and refreshing soup to your lips you 
ay taste the flavor that is famous from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

beard Such a universal favorite that housewives know they can obtain 


y?? . . ° . . 
OW: it any time, anywhere food is sold in the United States. 


ie Do you realize how splendid in quality and how delicious in 


: The flavor 4 soup must be, before it :an win such a reputation? 








duce a ‘oe, , 
eur Pure tomato juices. Luscious tomato “meat”. Strained to a 


‘erial. smooth puree and blended with rich >untry butter, fresh herbs and 
Free- dainty seasoning. 

short 
up of Eat soup and keep well. With the meal or as a meal soup 
that belongs in the daily diet. 
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”3\N KOBE station, my luck being in, 24 A By C ROS BIE GARS PIN , 
I saw a sight. A lemon-colored in- I ¢ 
dividual wearing a brown kimono, ¥)) 


horn-rimmed spectacles and a derby 
hat slid up to me, removed the hat, 
bowed till I thought he’d snap off at the 
waist, and asked me if I would like to see 
the most beautiful woman in Japan. I re- 
plied that nothing would give me greater pleasure—but I 
was catching the Tokyo Express in a minute or two. 

He said that that would be all right, he was catching it 
himself. The lady was on the spot, in the station. Would I 
follow him, please? He had the most beautiful lady backed 
up into a corner of the waiting room, corralled behind a 
fence of baggage like some precious zodlogical specimen. A 
charming little creature, she bloomed in her dirty corner 
like a tea rose on arubbish heap. Her gorgeous kimono was 
embroidered from top to bottom with sprays of wisteria and 
hydrangea; her bunched obi with white and gold chrysan- 
themums. Her blue-black hair, freshly oiled, shone like 
patent leather and was arranged in elaborate loops, knobs 
and arches, fastened with glittering combs and pins. Her 
face was blanched dead white with rice powder and touched 
on the cheeks with rouge. 

The work-soiled, bedraggled country women lolled over 
the baggage fence, staring at her open-mouthed. She was 
like what they had once hoped to be, perhaps, in their for- 
gotten girlish dreams—a goddess, a fairy princess, a being 
too exquisite, too lovely for this drab world. Her proprietor 
flourished his hat toward her, exuding pride from every 
pore. She was a film actress, he told me, and he was taking 
her to Kyoto to work in a studio there. He called on us to 
observe her charm, pointing out her perfections with the end 
of his umbrella. He might have been a ballyhoo showman 
exhibiting a pink giraffe. Then he was gone again to beat up 
another crowd to admire his treasure. ‘‘ Walk up! Walk up 
and see the most beautiful lady in Japan!’’ And the treas- 
ure—how did she enjoy being penned up in a murky corner, 
being treated like some strange zodlogical specimen? She 
was tickled to pieces. She smiled and dimpled and simpered 
and made funny little bobs in acknowledgment of our ad- 
miration. What was the use of being the most beautiful 
woman in Japan if one blushed unseen? Let ’em look! Let 
“em all come! Walk up! 

In Japanese sleeping cars you sleep—or don’t—between 
two mattresses and know how it feels to be the ham in a sand- 
wich. It is the mattresses or nothing; you cannot adjust 
your covering to the temperature. This I learned my first 
night on the train. I climbed into the top berth, which had 
been made up for me, and went to sleep. Before long I woke 
up in a bath of sweat, so I kicked the top mattresses off and 
went to sleep again, to wake up shivering shortly after. 

“Hot air rises,” thought I. ‘‘It’ll be cooler in the lower 
bunk and there, maybe, I'll be able to stand the mattress.”’ 
I thereupon transferred my bedding to the lower bunk and 
once more feel asleep. It was still too hot, so I got out and 
wrestled with the window with the idea of opening a chink of 
it. I succeeded beyond my intentions, ninety per cent of the 
glass falling with a crash on the line. After that, a hurricane 
blast blowing directly into the lower bunk, I was forced to 
shift the bedding to the upper once again. What with climb- 
ing up and down from berth to berth dragging the mattress 
after me, and frequent excursions along the cold corridor to 
the water tap, I spent a restless night. 








Lily-Matd of Mountains 


N MY eleventh—it may have been my twelfth; I was los- 

ing count by this time—pilgrimage to the tap I noticed 
that day was on us and that the train was standing still. I 
glanced out of the window and there, in a snapshot, was all 
Japan! Plodding along the road, hoe on shoulder, was a 
laborer in a conical straw hat and a blue coat covered with 
cryptic lettering. Beyond him, seen through a frame of dec- 
orative pines, miles of paddy fields with storks meditating 
knee-deep in mist; and beyond them again, pure as marble, 
delicately touched with light as though dawn were greeting 
her with a chaste salutation—Fujiyama. 

The Japanese do their busy best to work Fujiyama to 
death. They use her to fill up the backgrounds of their pic- 
tures, slap her on fans, screens, and pottery, outline her on 
cigarette cases, boxes and trays, stick her on hotel note paper, 
advertisements, trade-marks and theater drops. If they 


could cheapen her they would, but they can’t. “‘Her’’ I say, 
for she is essentially feminine. In height she is insignificant. 
Among the brute majesty of the Canadian Rockies she would 
be lost. It is her complete isolation that makes her. She isa 
woman I say, a virgin queen, exquisitely symmetrical, radi- 
antly white, serene as death. I kissed my hand to her out of 
the window as the train moved on and felt somehow snubbed. 


There was nothing to see, barring a few temples 
that could be bettered at Kyoto, so I went on to Nikko. 


Sketches by the Author a 3 As I was breakfastless and unprovided with lunch, 


Which was no more than I deserved; one should not —clad 
in pajamas, hair on end—go kissing one’s hand to queens. 


Lily-maid of mountains, dreaming all alone, 
With the clouds about you and pines below, 

What is it you dream of on your silver throne? 
In your flowing mantle of unsullied snow ? 


Little, lovely, lonely one, what is it you seek? 
Sigh you for your loneliness behind the cloudy bars? 
Patience, sweet, the dawn will come and kiss you on the cheek, 
Night will fold you to him and crown you with his stars. 


A friend of mine was in the earthquake of 1923 and related 
his experiences at dinner one night in that fantastic hostelry 











FLAMBORO TRIED TO 


IN SIX 


CONVERSE 
LANGUAGES 


WITH HER 


which is Tokyo’s chief pride, the Imperial Hotel. He was in 
a street.car going down to Yokohama when the car suddenly 
gave a lurch and went bumping along the rails in a most un- 
settling manner. He thought someone had put stones on the 
line, and grabbed for a strap. As he did so he saw the house 
roofs fall off all together. Came another lurch and all the 
walls fell in, as though on hinges. 

He said he wasn’t in the least scared, for the moment. The 
whole thing was too unreal, like the transformation scene ina 
pantomime—an entire city falling flat, in, literally, a brace of 
shakes. He had seen towns knocked out in France, but then 
they had gone wall by wall and house by house accompanied 
by the roar of shells and deluges of bricks and mortar, but in 
this case, for him, Tokyo collapsed quite silently—the din 
the street car was making, clashing about on the rails, 
drowned all other noises. It was altogether too theatrical, 
too preposterous. He thought his eyes were playing tricks 
with him. 

Only when the car gave up business altogether and he 
stepped out, felt the ground kick beneath his feet and saw 
the devastated capital enveloped in a growing ring of smoke 
did he begin to realize what had happened. Whereupon he 
finished the sixteen miles afoot, his sole possessions what he 
stood up in—a pair of tennis shoes and a nongee suit —to find 
Yokohama in a worse state even than Tokyo. 

The Japanese, putting their faith in ferro-concrete, are re- 
building with admirable courage and energy, but it wil! be 
some time before Tokyo rises from its ashes in anything like 
its former state. At present the place, with its temporary 
wooden shacks fluttering with gayly lettered banners, has 
the appearance of a vast but dilapidated fair. 








and the train contained no restaurant car, I was forced 
to sustain life by means of food boxes purchased from 
wayside venders. Some contained boiled rice, others collec- 
tions of assorted titbits. Certain of these were undoubtedly 
cockscombs, others appeared to be slices of root, others again 
were unidentifiable. There is no connection between my pal- 
ate and my imagination; a broken nose and subsequent re- 
construction has rendered my sense of smell almost negligible. 
There is nothing in the Chinaman’s bill of fare that can deter 
me. I consider frog legs overrated, but could write a sonnet 
tosnails, properly done, with garlic. I have eaten with avidity 
horse, monkey, guinea pig, tortoise and octopus. A chain of 
distressing incidents centering on a pig has given me to be- 
lieve that at one time I practiced a diluted formof cannibalism. 
From this it will be understood that I am not fanciful in my 
diet, but in those Japanese dainties I met my Waterloo. | 
chawed and chewed at the cockscombs—they might have 
been so much India rubber. I munched and scrunched at the 
roots—they were as succulent as door mats. I bit and tore 
at the unidentifiable oddments and my teeth rebounded. 
With a polite speech I handed the residue to a dog and left 
him concentrating on what would probably develop into a 
life work. The result was that I went to Nikko on a diet of 
Tan San water and boiled rice—a condition of affairs under 
which even the Kingdom of Heaven would hardly appear 
at its brightest and best. I was prepared to hate Nikko 
and was enchanted. 


An Adventure in Nakko 


IKKO is dedicated to Saint Shodo, who made his way 

thither eleven hundred and fifty-nine years before I did. 
Saints are people of discrimination. You do not find them 
setting up in business in such places as Harlem or Burslem. 
The moment they determine to be good they head for some 
historic beauty spot or tourist center, stake a claim and 
throw off an odor of sanctity. And what could be more 
sensible? Beauty engenders beautiful thoughts and the 
tourists help with the offertory. 

Shodo’s journey was not without incident. Four miracu- 
lous clouds accompanied him on his way and when he reached 
the Daiya-gawa, the river was in raging flood. He knelt 
down and prayed. Instantly a colossal being with red, 
disheveled hair and a necklace of skulls appeared on the 
farther bank and flung a pair of snakes, one red and one 
green, across the canyon. The snakes intertwined, forming a 
bridge, and the saint passed over and up the hillside to found 
the Monastery of the Four Dragons, as abbot of which he 
died, highly respected, at the age of eighty-two. 

Blessed be the name of good Saint Shodo—he founded 
beauty in beauty! Blessed be the snakes who helped him 
over! Their act has been commemorated by a bridge of red 
lacquer flung across the gorge in the exact spot where they 
flung their devoted bodies. 

Nikko is an alpine-mountain village. Snow peaks, capped 
with clouds, tower over it. There is the winy tang of high 
altitudes in the air. The Daiya-gawa comes brawling and 
foaming down the narrow valley green with snow water; 
waterfalls come tumbling off the hillsides chill as ice. Its 
village straggles in a single street along one bank. It is of no 
special interest by day, except for the merry children totter- 
ing about on stilts, but at night the paper windows light up 
and you see human shapes moving in silhouette behind them 
so that the whole place becomes one long fascinating shadow 
show. Its people do not, as in the large towns, assume West- 
ern attire and trot about with the sad mimicry of performing 
apes, but wear the suitable picturesque costume of the coun- 
try. They are, moreover, natural, friendly and wear their 
sense of humor uppermost. Touch it ever so lightly and they 
are off, laughing fit to split themselves. 

I very nearly wiped out three generations of a Nikko fam- 
ily one right. Wishing to buy a common porter coat I wan- 
dered down the village and entered a humble shop. An old 
man, bobbing like an automaton, came out of some dark 
rec7ss and demanded my wishes. I speaking no Japanese, he 
r thing else, the explanation presented difficulties. I started 
oy examining his shelves in the hopes of finding what I 
wanted. Not being successful I tried to make him catch the 
idea by showing him the coat I was wearing. He nodded 
intelligently, fetched down a brown kimono and, when | de- 
clined that, a spotted one. By this time he had been joined 
by his wife, two sons, three daughters and a daughter-in-law 
carrying two babies, twins. 

They were all very nice. The oddly dressed foreigner \s ith 
eyes set horizontally instead of in the correct oblique, pacing 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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Pigquantly lovely with their Puritan profiles 


1S 3 Women ( juests 





... graceful silhouettes... 


tell why they find this. Aoap) 


bes t for thei P Akin 


‘eda stodgy, sedate— Boston? 
Never! 


It is one of the most romantic cities in the world. 


Behind grim, forbidding gates somewhere along 
the Kenway—an Italian palace lies sleeping, filled 
with the opulent beauty of the Renaissance. 

Back of those rows of heavy brown-stone fronts 
—there are lighted drawing-rooms brimming with 
life and laughter. 


Within the dingy outer city there is an inner 
city, hidden away, known only to the initiate few 


—brilliant, scintillating, ultra-modern. 


And where are there women so piquantly lovely 
as those of Boston? With their Puritan profiles, 
contradicted by the flash of bright lips, bright 
eyes,—their aristocratic silhouettes, graceful as a 
drawing by Drian? 

Among the exclusive inner set that gathers at 
the beautiful Copley-Plaza, for tea, for chatter, for 
dancing—we interviewed 186 women guests, to ask 
them their preference in the matter of toilet soap. 


More than three-fourths “ Wood- 
bury’s for my skin!” 


answered, 


“ Because of its purity,” they said. “ Because it’s in- 
vigorating.” “* Because it’s so wonderfully soothing.” 


A skin spectatist worked out the formula by which Wood- 
bury’s is made. This formula not only calls for the purest 
and finest ingredients; it also demands greater refinement in 
the manufacturing process than is commercially possible with 
ordinary toilet soap. 

A 25¢ cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap lasts a month or six 
weeks. Around each cake is wrapped the booklet of famous 
skin treatments. Get a cake of Woodbury’s today—begin 
tonight the treatment your skin needs! 


Your Woopsury TREATMENT for ten days 
Now—the new large-size trial set! 





Dd 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1803 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For the enclosed 10¢ please send me the large-size trial cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and 
Powder, and the booklet, ‘‘A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 1803 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
Name COCR OCHO EOE HEHEHE EHO HEHEHE EOE SE HEE SHEE OOO EEEOSEESE 
TRY Ree Ty PRES TAP Sn 
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Copyright, 1927, by The Andrew Jergens Co, 
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The plans of these little houses designed for Southern locations are simple in 
the extre me, simpli ily being always dominant tn the best of Span sh architec 

ture. As they are quite small, approximately twenty-five by thirty-five feet, 
and were designed for what might be described as concentrated housekeeping, 
no space has been wasted. The dining room, fast becoming an unnecessary 
appendage in very small homes, is supplanted in these by the dining alcove. 
One noticeably good feature of these plans is the ease with which one may reach 
the front entrance from the kitchen. No one appreciates this quite as much as 

the woman who must preside over both. 
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HE houses presented here would 
appear at their best on lots of about 
fifty by one hundred and twenty-five 
feet. The style of architecture is, frankly, 
not suited to any but the Southern states, 
where the semitropical trees, plants and 
flowers afford it a background similar to 
the original surroundings. The walls may 
be of brick, metal lath or stone, finished 
with stucco and roofed with tile designed 
for this type of building. Interior walls of 
tinted plaster, applied in the manner de- 
scribed as Spanish finish, combine with 
dark-finished wood trim to make a per- 
fect background for the tapestries, richly 
carved furniture, leather upholsteries, 
wrought-iron hardware and lighting fix- 
tures, all so essential to the creating of 
even a modified Spanish interior. Tiles, 
too, play a prominent decorative part in 
Spanish houses. 

Old Spanish houses were built around 
the patio, or uncovered courtyard. The 
patio constituted the garden, the “ porch” 
or outdoor living room. The little house 
at the top of the page features a patio, 
but the others follow the more conven- 
tional American style. Since these warm 























climate houses require no heating plants 
and their customary adjuncts, cellars 
have not been provided. The garages, 
not shown in the plans, house the laun- 
dries and provide servants’ quarters. 

Contrary to our general conception of 
Spain, the climate in the mountainous re- 
gions can be quite severe, hence houses 
built in those sections present large ex- 
panses of wall surface pierced only by 
occasional windows and the necessary 
doors. In the southern sections we find 
the type of house that has been used as 
the model for the best of the Spanish 
architecture in America. The windows 
and doors are quite numerous, the former 
frequently opening onto balconies of beau- 
tifully designed iron work. Here the 
plaster walls are light-colored, corbeled 
columns support roofs of heavy tile, and 
there are carved stone and wood to orna- 
ment the exterior. 

Plans and models are obtainable for 
these houses. It will be a pleasure to g1V€ 
information if a stamped envelope a 
companies the request, which should be 
directed to the Architectural Department, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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on keeping a lovely skin 
-- Natures Lift to Youth. 
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Bi 


an historic French chateau belonging to a prince 


of the old aristocracy 


EAUTY now brilliant as crystal, now 
shadowy 


as a fugitive moonbeam; the 
bearing of a woman unconsciously proud of ~ ~ 
her distinguished lineage—this 1s 
Ruspoli, Duchesse de Gramont, acknow]- 

edged leader of Parisian society. 

She moves in that small exclusive circle which 
hunts and golfs in the parcs of the French chateaux, 
or which dines and dances in the gracious houses of 
the Champs Elysées or the Parc Monceau of Paris. 
But last year she visited America where she was 
queen of the season at Palm Beach, bringing with 
her a wardrobe so faultless in chic and taste that 
all the fashion journals promptly featured her. 

The Duchesse de Gramont senses the importance 
of the thousand details that go to make up the per- 
fect whole. Nothing too slight if it contributes to 
charm, to cachet, to distinction ! 


HE creams she chooses for her skin which is like “the 
waxen whiteness of some tropic flower” 


-does she select 
them, too, with this meticulous care? 


How has she kept the 
complexion of a girl though she is the mother of two sturdy 
boys? In her own words, let her tell you! 

“A lovely skin and good colour are Nature’s gift to youth 
but their possession must not be taken for granted. Rather they 
are to be protected and preserved by daily care. Pond’s Two 
Creams afford an exquisite means of giving precisely the care a 
woman’s skin requires today.” 

Thus another of the beautiful women of the social world 
offers tribute of praise to the Two famous Creams made by 
Pond’s! Delicate, fragrant, compounded with scientific skill 


The Duchesse de Gramont, riding in the parc of 


Maria vows 
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The DucHESSE de GRAMONT 


is the acknowledged leader of Parisian society. Young, beautiful, 
distinguished, she is the widow of the late Antoine Alfred Agénor, 
Eleventh Duc de Gramont, head of an important French family 
which was granted a duchy in 1643. 


Before her marriage the 


- Duchesse was Maria Ruspoli, of the Roman family of the 
Princes Ruspoli. 


To left, an ancient Italian Castle belonging to the Duchesse, its 
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towers and battlements overlooking Lake Maggiore. 


from prec ious ingredients, these Creams should be used to 
cleanse, finish and protect your skin each day as follows: 

Pond’s Cold Cream affords a thorough cleansing. Yt should be 
used every night before retiring and during the day whenever 
the skin feels dusty and tired. Its fine oils penetrate the pores, 
bringing to the surface all dust and powder. If the skin is dry, 
more Cream, applied after the nightly cleansing, and left on, 
will restore suppleness. 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream affords an exquisitely soft finish; holds 
your powder long and so evenly; and keeps winds, dust and soot 
from chapping, and clogging your pores. It should be applied 
lightly after every Cold Cream cleansing except the bedtime one. 


Free Offer: 
a 


} THe Ponn’s Exrracr Company, Dept. P 
107 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Mail coupon for free sample tubes of Pond’s 


Two Creams and instructions for using. 


— —) 








Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 
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é HE floor in this bed- 

room is Armstrong’s 
Printed Linoleum No 
8431. The room is fairly 
large in size, 12 x 15 feet; 
yet a floor this size will 
cost only $20 to $25. If 
varnished once or twice a 
year, this inexpensive floor 
of genuine cork linoleum 
should last for many years. 
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© An extra bedroom — 
— without adding on to your house 


Make the attic earn its keep. An inexpensive floor 


UAINT and a bit old-fashioned, too, is the guest 

room shown above. Not so long ago this room 
was nothing but a dusty attic, crowded with old 
things, wasted space. 

That was a oe the house changed hands. The 
new owner entertained a great deal. She needed an 
extra bedroom; yet she couldn’t afford to build on to 
the house. 

The attic? At first the idea seemed impossible. 
The floor was rough, unfinished boards. It couldn’t 
be painted into respectability, nor would a rug en- 
tirely hide the cracks and knot holes. 

A vexing obstacle. Yet 
a visit to a local furniture 
store turned it into a real 
inspiration for the colorful 
decorative scheme in the 
picture. There this house- 
wife saw scores of pretty 
floor designs in Arm- 
strong’s Printed Linoleum, 
patterns that could be lai 
in a jiffy right over old, 
shabby floors. 


PLAIN ~ INLAID w~ JASPE ~ 


Armstrong’s 
Linoleum 


for every floor in tke house 


of Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum will 
help change waste space into an 
unusual guest room 


She asked the price. The figure the merchant quoted 
was a pleasant surprise. Truly, she never believed 
Armstrong’s Linoleum cost so little, looked so well. 

You, too, may have thought that Armstrong’s gen- 
uine cork linoleum was beyond your budget. You 
may still think so when you first see the new designs 
now on display at good furniture, department, and 











ARABESQ ~ PRINTED 








linoleum stores. Their rich beauty, clearness of colors, 
and springy, long-wearing base give no hint of their 
surprisingly low price. Be sure to glance at the back, 
too. All Armstrong’s genuine cork linoleum, inlaid 
and printed, bears the Circle A trade-mark on a gra) 
burlap back. 


New—for the home decorator 


Hazel Dell Brown, decorator, in charge of our Bureau 
of Interior Decoration, has written a new book, 
“The Attractive Home—How to Plan Its Decora- 
tion.” One of the features of this helpful book 1s 
a “Decorator’s Data Sheet.’ This 
book also contains many _ illustra- 
tions of rooms in full color and 
describes interiors designed by 
well-known decorators. It will be 
sent to anyone in the United States 
for 10 cents to cover mailing costs 
(in Canada, 20 cents). Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, £4 fr the 
Linoleum Division, 2620 ciness & 
Mary Street, Lancaster, the burlap bac 
Pennsylvania. 


Left — Printed de- 
sign No. 8393 


Below—Hand- 
craft Tile No. 
3007 
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The curtains of printed linen have a 





rich ground of peacock blue. 





HE most interesting first step 
toward learning how to make 
the most of blue is in recogniz- 
ing the types of this color which 
may be most smartly used. 
Blues which are favored in 
decoration include powder 
ealicn 4“) blue, rich robin’s egg blue, 
cornflower blue, peacock, flat old blue and mid- 
night blue. Blues which should be avoided are 
baby blues, sky blues, many china blues, any 
combination of blue and red which leans toward 
purple, and a bright old blue which so often looks 
aniline when strongly lighted. 

Powder blue is a rather light, grayed color 
which may be counted on to appear bluer than 
it is when associated with the proper colors in 
an especial scheme designed to emphasize its 
beauty, such as in the Woodbury Room and the 
Alexandria Alcove in the American Wing of the 





























Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 
Robin’s egg blue, when it is interpreted in terms 
of paint, pottery, velvet or silk, and fitted prop- 
erly into its scheme, assumes a decorative bril- 
liance which can be very dignified; cornflower 
blue, the color of Italian pottery, when used as 
an accenting note in complementary schemes, 
is one of the most gorgeous accents we have. 
Peacock blue, another rare tone of blue, is 
greenish enough to have especial decorative value 
when used as a major or accenting color. 

Old blue should be deep and rich and gray in tone, not 
glaring when strongly lighted. So often these strong cobalt 
tones which are thrown into prominence by an unbecom- 
ing flood of light prove past argument that so bright a 
blue should have the versatility of the more greenish pea- 
cock tones. Lastly, midnight blue is a tone so dark and so 
unobtrusive that it may be fitted into many schemes, en- 
tirely blue or otherwise, with the same adaptability shown 
by neutral hues, and with sometimes so much more interest, 
especially if blue is a favorite color. Midnight blue may be 
very smart, indeed, when used as a paint for furniture, wood- 
work or floors, or as the principal color in checked gingham, 
patchwork quilts and hand-woven stuffs. Such are the 
blues which lovers of this color should learn to handle with 
arare skill that should guarantee interior schemes valued for 
their real beauty as well as for their use of blue. 

The place of blue in decoration is twofold: It may be used 
as the major color of a room scheme, or it may be used as a 
secondary element which is mixed into another scheme for 
contrast. 


OR a moment let us consider two living rooms in which 

are contrasted these two uses of the color blue. The first 
tom shows blue as the major color; the curtains are of 
Printed linen having a rich ground of peacock blue. The 
ofa is covered in peacock damask. There is a Chinese cabi- 
het showing a ground of deep peacock-blue lacquer; one 
tall-backed upholstered chair is covered in a greenish Italian- 
blue frieze. But here, except for some minor accents which 
appear as connecting links, the use of blue ceases, and the 
‘thancement of other colors is allowed to enter in. For 
stance, the background of the room is of a plain cream 
‘lor, the woodwork is ivory, the floor is painted a taupe 
crown, almost covered by a rug of taupe color. Other up- 
holsteries which appear in the room include a black-grounded 
Nachine-woven needle-point, a striped rep combining a 
‘“oppery red and a tan with blue, a printed linen resembling 
4crewel design varicolored on an écru ground, a plain taupe 
velvet, and a mohair striped in black and taupe. 
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Here blue and white is very much at 
home in the calico draperies. 


does not depend on decisive color changes for 
effect. And it is here that.a minor use of blue 
as accent emphasizes and keeps from any hint 
of monotony this nearly one-color scheme. A 
wing chair upholstered in extremely dark old 
blue is drawn up to the hearth; a medium gray- 
blue pillow is laid in one corner of the taupe- 
covered Virginia sofa; a Whistler Nocturne in 
blue is hung on the wall; and on a small table, 
placed near the garden door, there is a bowl of 


peacock-hued pottery—filled, when possible, 
with zinnias of soft yellowish rose. Needless 


to say, the blues which have been selected for 
this accenting are distinctive in themselves, 
since they are either grayish or greenish, rather 
than intense normal blues. 

In making use of blue as a predominating or 
an accenting color, any of the favored tones of 
blue may be employed, provided it meets the 
scheme harmoniously. A tone of powder blue, 














In the blue cupboard the china is predominantly lemon yellow. 


Making the Most 


of Blue 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 
I/ustrated by Marton Dismant 


The furniture in the room includes pieces of walnut and 
mahogany which blend because of their fine period types; 
the books in low-built shelves offer a variety of color; the 
lamps show shades the color of parchment in every case 
except one, where the shade is of a very deep blue to match 
its base, and which assumes an especial brilliance when it is 
lighted. Other lamp bases are conventionally neutral, and 
include wrought iron and unobtrusive pottery. One lamp 
has a base of Chinese red. At once this red, while creating 
a harmony of contrast with the use of blue, seems to pick out 
the soft red in the striped chair, as well as any other note 
of red which happens to be apparent in the printed design 
on the blue linen curtains and the red bindings of the books. 
The glass curtains are of a soft copper-colored gauze, which 
keeps the room from an over-blueness; the pictures on the 
walls are chosen for a rugged character and a use of the 
strong colors; blue may figure as a binding tone, but red 
as an enhancing one, so that the pictures add a final touch 
in a scheme in which blue is the prime factor, without any of 
the overpowering monotony we sometimes associate with 
the too-blue room. 

The second living room shows a use of blue as an element 
ofaccent. The walls and woodwork of the room are cream 
in color; the oriental rugs are richly grounded in old rose; 
the window overdrapes are of a coppery rose velveteen, 
used over draw curtains of écru silk. The furniture is of 
walnut and mahogany, mostly of antique type, and books 
accomplish the interest of rich color on built-in shelves. On 
the whole this is found to be a calmly dignified room which 


pale and greenish-gray in cast, may be used 
most effectively for painting paneled or wain- 
scoted walls. And a further development of the 
scheme may include the use of antique yellow 
maple furniture, and cretonne combining tawny 
yellows, henna tones and a blend of blues; while 
some small objects of deep peacock and of 
orange may be employed for extra accent. In 
the dining room that is pictured here, wood- 
work of grayish powder blue has been used as 
an enhancement to cream walls. The furniture 
is of walnut; the curtains are patterned in dark blue and old 
blue on an ivory ground. In the blue cupboard the color of 
the china is predominantly lemon yellow. The walnut- 
colored floor is covered with a rug of taupe, which, however, 
could be replaced by a Chinese rug in blue and gold if this 
should be preferred. 


MORE unconventional room scheme of Early American 

character may be given a distinct start toward style with 
wainscots, woodwork and paneling of deep robin’s egg blue 
flat paint, accented by the use of Chinese red in cupboard 
interiors—a color also used in the exteriors of a pair of tall 
narrow bookcases and in the china predominating in a 
corner cupboard of waxed wood. A sofa upholstered in 
black-grounded print, two small chairs upholstered and 
flounced in glazed chintz of sunshiny yellow, the tones of 
antique furniture waxed to a soft glow, raffia rugs of black 
and greenish blue with bits of red and yellow, all contribute 
their share to an informal scheme of beauty brought into 
an even more complete harmony by cretonne curtains which 
combine all these colors on a ground of ivory. 

That blue may be the color of formality if handled with 
rare distinction may be ably proved by the use of soft-toned 
old-blue damask covering a pair of seventeenth century wing 
chairs drawn toward the carved marble fireplace mantel of 
a formal drawing-room; and again in the powder-blue velvet 
which covers the Sheraton sofa used in the same room; while 
an occasional accent of blue elsewhere may give continuity 
to a formal scheme which includes furniture of Georgian 
walnut, and lacquers of black and gold seen against walls 
paneled in putty color. But blue also may be used quaintly, 
as the accompanying picture of the bedroom may suggest. 
Here blue and white is very much at home in the calico 
draperies of the field bed and the window curtains. With 
furniture of mahogany or maple, and walls backgrounded 
in cream, either plain or slightly patterned with an Early 
American motif, the room is saved from monotony by the 
hooked rugs, as well as by various other accents which bring 
gayly harmonizing colors into the scheme. 
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Chases Dirt—protects the home 


No matter how wholesome the food 1s, if the utensils used in its preparation are not perfectly 
clean, there is danger of contamination. When you use Old Dutch you are certain of healthful clean- 
liness and proud of the spick and span, wholesome appearance of your kitchen and cooking utensils. 


There’s nothing like Old Dutch. t is distinctive in quality and character. The microscope 
shows that its particles are flaky and flat shaped. Like thousands of tiny erasers they do their 


cleaning by erasing all dirt as well as dangerous invisible impurities, leaving the surface smooth 
and hygienically clean. 


Old Dutch Cleanser doesn’t scratch. 1t removes the dirt and impurities—not the surface. 
Avoid scratchy cleaners. Scratches are catchalls for dirt and impurities. 


Safeguard your family ’s health by making Old Dutch your cleaning aid everywhere. It is 
the easiest, quickest and safest means of keeping the home in a condition of healthful cleanliness. - $ 


cy 
‘ 
EVERYTHING “SPICK a0 spAN” ’ 





© 1927, The C. P. Co. 








Cc. P. Co. 
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‘ atwout his whole face, his 





prostrated himself before her hand 
that she was the possessor of stolen 
goods. And he said something in 
French—barely breathed it between 

his lips—and Henrietta did not un- 
derstand it, so she replied, ‘Merci 
beaucoup.” At which M. Albert looked a 
trifle surprised. She wondered deeply 
what he had said. She wished he would 
repeat it, this time slowly. 

The dinner was a triumph in the matter 
of good will; but in the matter of dis- 
course it was a disaster. Miss Hadley 
could not understand French! It was 
ridiculous. It was mortifying. She had 
been teaching French successfully for five 
years without being able to understand it, 
spoken. And like a flash the reason came 
to her. She had never in her life heard 
conversational French, intimate and rapid 
and colloquial. She had heard lectures, 
and understood part; and she had heard 
the dedicatory speech to something or 
other, delivered by a Kansas professor in 
French, and understood nearly all. Now 
she knew why. He had spoken in Amer- 
ican French. 


OWN somewhere deep in her memory 

was a recollection that she had heard 
somebody say that in order to grasp 
French conversation your ear must be 
attuned to it, preferably as a child. Miss 
Hadley’s was not. She spoke French— 
beautiful but American—a couple of hours 
a day, at odd moments only, in the class- 
room. And now—what was M. Albert 
saying? Great heavens, if he would only 
stop and take a breath! If only one 
word would halt, poise itself on its toes, 
and pirouette long enough to be observed. 
3ut the torrent rushed down over the 
precipice, and Miss Had- 
ley, contemplating it, grew 
dizzy. She looked as in- 
telligent as possible, and 
replied: 

“Ah; owt.” 

Now “Ah, oui” is all 
right in its place; but 
sometimes, of course, it 
might put a blot on the 
merriment. After a par- 
ticularly long, rollicking 
question, during which 
the young professor’s eyes 
sparkled with animation, 
Henrietta replied ‘Ah, 
out,” and knew, on the 
moment, that she should 
probably have said ‘“‘Ah, 
non.” M. Albert gazed at 
his mother, perplexed, and 
the mother’s eyes tittered 


slightly. 
F pprenciaat thee looked 
apologetically at M. 


Albert, and as their eyes 
met she saw that what- 
ever crime she had com- 
mitted she was forgiven. 
On the instant she knew 
that Albert Jeanjean was 
one of the Frenchmen she 
had never read about in 
novels. There was no mis- 
take about his eyes—they 
were level, self-respecting 
and esseritially good. And 


sensitive nose, rather thin 


lips and high forehead, 
was the tincture of refine- 
ment. 


Her first thought was: 
“If dad could only see 
this Frenchman! He’d 
have to change his mind.” 
Not that she had fallen in 
love at first sight, you 
understand. Nonsense! 
Henrietta hadn’t that 
kind of first sight. But it 
was good to know that 
she had been right about 
it: There are all kinds of 
French, just as there are 
all kinds of Americans. 





With a Slight Accent 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Nevertheless, something had to be done 
about this French conversation. She just 
didn’t get it, that’s all. Some words, yes; 
but they were often as not the least im- 
portant ones. It was as though one were 
to say in English: 

od you because you are so ——”’ 

Now what’s a person going to make of 
that? It might be a compliment, or it 
might be the beginning of a fight. 

“Be frank!’’ something told Henrietta. 

And so she was frank. She spoke, clear- 
eyed and honestly to M. Albert, thanking 
her stars that he was a professor of Eng- 
lish: 

“Although lamateacherofFrenchina 
schoolin America, mister Jeanjean, myear 
isn’tyetusedtotheFrenchlanguageas 
youspeakit. So,it’snicethatyouknowEng- 
lish. Ifyoudon’tmindlet’stalkEnglish.”’ 

Of course Henrietta spoke this all very 
clearly and distinctly, as all Americans 
speak their language, without clipping 
any of the words, or anything. But to 
M. Albert it sounded very much as it is 
printed above. Something told the pro- 
fessor of English that this was English 
which was being spoken. He caught some 
of the words and held them, although they 
wriggled. He looked worried for a mo- 
ment, and then replied brightly: 

“Oh, no, sir. Je veux dire: Oh, no, 
mademoiselle. Not at this saison of the 
year. Verry few, especially.” 

Madame Jeanjean, the mother, looked 
upon her son with that golden pride which 








(Jo a Ghild 


By EvirH Mirick 


H, IF I could but stand, a stalwart wall, 
*Twixt you and Life! I’ve learned to take and tad 
The blow she deals and never wince; to weave 


Bay wreaths from sorrow, and to make 


Most clever masks of smiles to cover pain. 


I could stand so 


And shield you from much sorrow, 


But I know 


You 1: hatter down my wall with your soft hands, 


Flost all my yeas and nays, and race 


Heedless ah2ad of me—sure of your power 
To win '.ife with a smile, an air, a grace. 
And I shall sit, serhaps, and watch the slow 
Wonder ana vain grow in your eyes, the glad 


light die; 


Red lips paie, tighten; and that proud young head 


Droop ‘ust a bit. Ah, then I, 


Who long sin‘e schooled ‘nyself no pain to feel, 
Shall sense the throbbing cf Achilles’ heel. 


only the mother of a prodigy knows. 
Her Albert! 

Spoke he not fluently the language 
English? She nodded her appreci- 
ation, though she did not understand 
the words. 

Henrietta smiled, wondering. What 
had he thought she said? He was a pro- 
fessor of English, wasn’t he? Well, 
couldn’t he understand plain, simple Eng- 
lish like that? She tried again, this time 
trying to speak more slowly, as one speaks 
when one hands the presents to the little 
ones at the church Christmas tree: 

“‘Imeanttosay lwouldliketospeakEng- 
lishforafewdaysuntilmyeargetsaccustomed 
toFrench.” 

This time he must understand. She 
was ridiculously clear. Did he under- 
stand? M. Albert nearly swallowed the 
whole piece of bread with which he was 
assisting his fish to his fork. His brows 
knitted. Then he made a great, brave 


plunge: "A 


Al YESS, miss, I speak it most well. 
I have dwelf escholiars. Naturally, I 
have apprised myself in England, but it 
is the same, is it not?” 

This was better. He had got the idea. 
He had known that she said something 
about English, and so far, so good. Then 
M. Albert added plaintively: 

“Tf you would be so kind enough to 
speak it more dulcetly?’”’ And he smiled. 

Dulcetly? Dulcetly? Was it possible, 
thought Miss Hadley, that her voice was 
raucous? No, it couldn’t be that. Wait 
was it not doucement? To proceed douce- 
ment is to go ahead slowly. It must be 
that. But where did he get this dulcetly ? 
Undoubtedly, thought Henrietta Hadley, 
he got it out of the place 
where she had got some of 
her French—from the 
dictionary. Oh, that dic- 
tionary! It tells you what 
may be said, but it doesn’t 
inform you what people 
usually say. 

M. Albert thereupon 
proceeded to speak Eng- 
lish as he was accustomed 
to teach it. ‘“My good- 
ness!”” thought Henri- 
etta, “what a faker this 
nice young man is! Why, 
who told him he could 
speak or teach English? 
What in the world are his 
pupils going to do when 
they try to speak what he 
tells them is English? And 
they won’t be able to un- 
derstand a word!” 


ND then she added to 
herself dolefully, ‘‘I 
wonder if any of my Pot- 
terville scholars have tried 
to understand French 
with what I gave them. 
The poor things . . .” 

M. Albert had shifted 
to French again suddenly, 
overturned a 
bucketful of language 
which inundated the table. 
Henrietta glanced quickly 
at Madame  Jeanjean. 
Bless her old heart, she 
seemed to understand 
every word of it! But 
the question had been ad- 
dressed to Henrietta, and 
it was due to make an 
answer. So Miss Hadley 
smiled hopefully and _ re- 
plied: 

“Ah, non!”’ 

And the pained look 
upon the other two faces 
told her that she should 
have said “Ah, oui!” 

Nevertheless, the fol- 
lowing week at the Jean- 
jean’s was as full-packed 
as any Henrietta could 
remember. She wrote 
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Mild—soothing to the baby’s delicate skin 


All the Purity of 
genuine Castile 


and something Castile 
never had 


—= a 


In this new soap, CASTOLAY, you will find 
the purity of genuine Castile, combined with 
qualities doctors and nurses have long sought 
v 
It was the purity of old-time Castile that 
gave it its wonderful reputation. 


the dif- 
ficulty of making it lather and rinse 


In spite of its awkward shape 
doc- 
tors recommended it for the baby’s bath 
because of its well-known purity. 


But today no soap is SO subject to infe- 
rior imitation as Castile. Genuine Castile 
is extremely difficult to get. Soap makers 
will tell you that much that is badly made 
and impure is made to sell as Castile. 

For this reason, doctors and nurses to- 
day recommend this new soap, Castolay, 
as the safest soap for a baby’s delicate skin. 

Castolay cannot be imitated in cheap 
materials. It never varies in quality. And 
it lathers and rinses freely. 

Mild—soothing—more finely made than 
even the imported Castile. Get a cake 
today for your baby. Twenty cents at any 
drug store. 
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CASTOLAY—20 Cents 
The purity of the genuine 
Hard to lather Lathers plentifully 
Often imitated in Rinses quickly 

poor materials Mild and soothing 


(“ASTOLAY 


FINER THAN THE FINEST CASTILE 


Never uniform 
Crudely made 





Send six cents for a Triau-Size Cake! 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 
4003 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For the enclosed 6 cents, please send me a trial-size 
cake of the new soap, Castolay. 


In Canada address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 4003 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


Name 
Street 


City. 
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home to dad and mother in terms which 
made them afraid that their daughter was 
to be an expatriate. She flew from one 
dear place to another on the wings of en- 
thusiasm. And often, madame and Albert 
accompanied her. It was good of them. 
But madame was easily fatigued, and one 
day Henrietta had suggested, helping her 
meaning liberally with sign language, that 
perhaps M. Albert and she could go alone. 

M. Albert was not too greatly shocked, 
but he was shocked. Alone with a young 
lady to whom he was not affiancé? 
Madame’s nose tilted till the end pointed 
to the flag on Eiffel Tower. It was not 
convenable. Worrors! Did they do such 
things in America? And it dawned upon 
Henrietta, gradually but forcibly, that 
there were different kinds of French peo- 
ple—some of whom were not in most of 
the books. The way Madame Jeanjean 





She was flustered. She willed to listen 
and understand as well as might be—but 
if the poor young man was going to pro- 
pose marriage to her, what a pity! She 
was sure, very sure, that she had given 
him no encouragement. Perhaps she had 
shown frankly that she liked him and 
admired his qualities of mind and heart; 
but surely he wouldn’t misunderstand 
that! He was laying his hand tenderly 
against his breast. Great Scott! 

““ItwouldbebetterifyouspokeEnglish 
monsieurAlbert,”” she replied faintly, 
speaking very slowly, as she considered it. 
“Youknownowmyeardoesn’tcatchFrench 
well.”’ 


ALBERT’S eyes glowed his appreci- 
e ation. “Many thousand thanks,”’ he 
said, seizing one of her hands and printing 
a chaste kiss on it. “‘ You are very good. 


juncture Miss Hadley must fall back cn 
English. 

““OhI’msosorrypoordearAlbert,”’ she 
said tremulously, ‘‘ Idolikeyouandadmire 
yougreatlybutIcannotthinkofmarriageat 
thistimeitistoounexpectedand—andIcan 
not. Pleaseforgivemeanddonotthinkofme 
anymorethatway.” 

She rather expected to see his face 
blanch under the circumstances. She half 
expected to burst into tears in sheer sym- 
pathy —he was such a good chap. Instead, 
to her amazement, M. Albert leaped gayly 
from the sofa, clasped her hands ecstati- 
cally and smothered her in an avalanche 
of French thanks. She thought she caught 
the meaning: ‘‘ You have made me very 
happy! Thank you for understanding me 
so well.”” Maman Jeanjean looked over 
and smiled maternally, and Albert leaped 
across the room and embraced his dear 


watched over her, irritated Henrietta. I will, then, speak it in French.” And mother. His dear mother thereupon ap- 
Mam’selle mustn’t do this, andshemustn’t forthwith, employing all the Gallic ardor proached and kissed Henrietta on the 
do that; not ladylike. It was hinted that that lay within him, he poured around her brow, which was decidedly cold and 
her skirt was a trifle short, even for these ashimmering inland sea of musical French — knitted. 

days. One must not be mistaken for a conversation—a monologue of about two 

midinette, you know. And really, made- thousand words, all good words, all words HE was-engaged! She felt it all over. 
moiselle recognized by the French Academy. The poor, decent, stupid idiot of an 


ISS HADLEY discovered in those few 
days that the conventionality of a 
New England spinster was the utmost in 
liberality compared with a_ well-bred 
French domicile. Any way she faced, she 
was imprudent, impolite or unladylike. 
There were seven thousand things that a 
young unmarried woman should not do. 
She discovered that she was guilty of most 
of them—she who, without being a prude, 
passed in Potterville as a most discreet 
and conservative young woman. Madame 
Jeanjean and her refined son went obvi- 
ously through the whole gamut of shocked 
emotions—alarm, wonder, scared mirth 
and patient correction. They liked their 
fresh, pretty American guest; that was 
certain. But they viewed her as a pros- 
pective dropper of bombs socially. 
The tyranny of these two monsters of 
propriety, madame and monsieur, began 
to be depressing. He was such a fine chap, 


Among the waves of this linguistic sea 
were a few life preservers, a few words 
which she grasped as they swept by. She 


was sure she got the drift of it. She heard 
the word ‘“‘marry.”’ She quite understood 
the words “love” and “honor” and “obli- 
and ‘‘family” and ‘‘ma chere 

Also the word ‘‘dot’’ arrested 
He was saying some- 
its making no 


gation” 
maman.” 
her. What was it? 


thing about difference 


English professor hadn’t understood a 
word she said. He thought she had said 
yes. Also it was only painfully true that 
she hadn’t completely understood Albert. 
Still, there was no mistaking the joy of the 
family. That motherly kiss! That beatific 
expression on Albert’s face! What to do? 
Oh, Lord, what to do now? Ina pinch, 
she thought, she could leave her trunk, 
bags and clothes and walk out into the 
street and never come back. The Paris 
police would look for her, but she would 
cross the Channel to England and sail 
from Southampton. 

‘“* Anyway,” she told herself with a touch 
of the humor she had brought from Potter- 
ville, “‘I’ll say that Albert is one of the 
fastest workers I ever saw. And—lI won- 
der Si 

For just a moment her mind creaked 
slightly. He was a decent, honorable man. 
Of course she didn’t love him—she liked 
him. But after all, might it not be —— 





ITH all the couturieres from whom to 

choose—with the very air of Paris vibrant 
with the chic created only in the French capital 
—the young elegante selects a wardrobe com- 
posed of a single perfect model for each oc- 
casion. And under her gowns she wears French 
girdles which are the inspiration for the Ameri- 
can garments bearing the label Double Ve. 


was Albert—she liked him immensely and 
respected him, though he was misleading 
innocent French folks into thinking he 
understood English. And his mother was 
an old peach! So wise, so discreet, so 
benign. But if they only wouldn’t watch 
their paying guest so closely, and doubt 
her intelligence so hugely. Really, she 
would have to leave and go to a hotel! She 
didn’t like the idea. They had been so 
kind to her, and it was obvious that they jor wings, fun wings, 
really needed the little money she paid for Dusk wings, sun wings! 
room and food. But Life has many wings to give, 
And oh, let’s take them all. 
“Let us take and use wings; 
Let us not refuse wings, 
Just because beginners 
Sometimes fly too far and fall. 


Then she woke up, and the absurdity of 
the thing effaced it. Of course, it was 
ridiculous. She didn’t want to marry just 
yet, and she didn’t want to marry Albert. 
That was all there was to it. She would 
have to make it plain: 

“Youhavemisunderstoodme. I will 
speak slowly and please understand. I 
cannot marry you. Do you understand 
that?” 

“‘ Parfaitement,”’ replied Albert, with de- 
light. And he added a yard of French so 
furiously, with such violent joy, that 
Henrietta didn’t even get a notion of what 
it was about, this time. 

““Oh, the poor idiot !’’ gasped Miss Had- 
ley. ‘‘He didn’t get it!” 





Daily Wings 


y 
OUBLE Ve garments have been designed aaay Lopauen arses 

to focus and intensify woman’s natural 
grace. Slightly but firmly encased in a Double 
Ve Girdle, the modern woman moves lightly 
through the mode. There are special Double 
Ve Models for the svelte, the willowy, the 
mature,—for your figure, whatever it may be. 





HE was thinking how best to break the 

news to them, when something hap- 
pened. It was unexpected—it was anni- 
hilating. And it was in French. It was 
something M. Albert said, very haltingly 
and thoughtfully, and with the utmost 
sincerity shining in his fine face. Some- 
thing in the young professor’s eyes fright- 
ened Henrietta. 

Instantly she was aware that for the 


HE managed to reach her chamber 
without destroying all the confidence of 
the family in her civility. She remembered 
that she had said ‘‘Good night, petite 
maman”” to Madame Jeanjean, very 


Slow wings, gay wings, 
Work wings, play wings! 
Let us have a hundred pairs 





And use them, you and I. prettily. Madame looked surprised but 
past few days he had been gazing at her Pin them on securely, pleased. 
steadily at table—and that when their Spread them widely, surely, Once in her room with the key turned, 


yy 
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FLEUR 
Designed for evening 
wear, Fleur is an exact 
reproduction of a French 
model. Of fine satin and 
silk elastic, with an elas- 
ticinsertin fronttoallow 
perfect freedom of move- 
ment. Hooks on both sides 
of the front panel. $12.00 


eyes met he had quickly turned his away. 
But she had thought little of it until this 
moment. 

They were sitting at one end of the large 
living room. Madame was at the other, 
inevitably nodding over her crochet work. 
They had been looking at one of those 
great folio volumes which French homes 
love—a_ pictorial representation of the 
marvels of Paris in the year 1857. Albert 
suddenly closed the book and stammered 
out: 

“Pardon me, mademoiselle, it is neces- 
sary that I shall speak to you. I can no 
more be dumb. It is great pity that I 
cannot better speak English. I am not 
accustomed, is it not, though I teach the 
subject enough well. Permit me, then, to 
address you in our French, in which I feel 
more sure. Moreover, the delicacy of the 
subject I cannot manipulate in English, 
not knowing enough the words intimate. 
Will you to listen and understand?” 


JEANNE 
For svelte, sophisticated 


Henrietta opened the window and looked 
out. It was about thirty feet to the back 
area, but it seemed farther. Still, if it 
came to last resort, F »y knotunga sheets 
together she cnvuid drop the distance witn- 
out great “danger. But the adventure had 
whether the young woman had a dowry. its comic side too. It was too early to 
He intended to work hard and carve a_ °' Knot the sheets together and drop into the 
future for himself and his dear one-- back yard yet. Henrietta decided to wait 
Wasn’t that it? It wasobviousthat AJFkvert till morning. She might learn more of 
was promising to make the finest Afriend what was expected of the American fiancée 
husband that ever stayed awa -+Y from of aFrenchman then. She went to sleep 
Montmartre. But—what shou! :d she do? after a few hours, and dreamed that she 
Henrietta glanced wistfully ¢4t Madame was on a honeymoon in a strange country 
Jeanjean. Madame seemed’ to be deaf to where nobody could understand anybody 
the whole affair. She croche -ted studiously. else, and nobody cared. 

At all events, Henriet’-ta thought, this At breakfast, it was obviously all set- 
couldn’t go on. She yust disillusion the tled. There was something appallingly 
good fellow, now, q fickly and d finitely. complacent about that breakfast—as 
And unfortunately / She had to do it in though matters of great moment had been 
English; for just /4S M. Alber. felt lost settled to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
in such a delicatef Matter unless he could 
speak his native gOngue, so at this fateful 


Stand upon a sunrise hill 

! 
women we have most And fly, fy, ay! 
carefully designed two 
special girdles. Jeanne, 
shown above, is of pink 
silk brocade combined 
with silk knitted elastic, 
hooks at the side, and is 
lightly boned... $5.00 





Tp ad the Corset Department of your favor- 
ite shop. Slip into a Double Ve Girdle or 
a Double Ve Combination. Look at yourself— 
these exquisite garments transform your 
body contours into the pliant feminine lines 
the new mode demands. If the shop does not 
have the models shown, order them direct 
from us. The Lay & Way Company, 906 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


THE LAY & WAY COMPANY 
ALSO MAKES Ideal UNDERWAISTS FOR CHILDREN 











(Continued on Page 44) 
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setting for a gripping, 
human drama! Like 
“ ; mp an drama! Like 
fic +3 ox nothing you have ever 
0? , ie seen before—scenes 
nh, 
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that stagger the imagi- 
nation—thrills that 
leave you breathless! 


: ‘ . Barnum; An American Tragedy; : ; - 
he ‘ Bey An UFA Production, directed by Fritz Lang. 
oe The War of the Worlds; Sorrell & 
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ced Greatest ‘Role 
, 4 OW Pola Negri climaxes 
iad her screen career in 
alk this thrilling story of love, 
sett danger and sacrifice center- 
id ing in Hotel Imperial, 
a the hotbed of intrigue and 
; o ‘) passion during the Russian 
will drive in Hungary. Pro- 
I i duced by Erich Pommer, 
and from the story by Lajos Biro. 
Directed by Mauritz Stiller. 
de- | 
hat : Harold Ll 
hat | aro oyd 
ha + 
e e e I, a" 2 
n Ftis Latest 
wi Paramount Guide to the Best Motion Pictures 4g 
Check the ones you have seen, make a date for the others, and 
\ber don’t miss any! Your Theatre Manager will tell you when. 
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red TITLE PLAYERS DIRECTOR DATE 
elite THE CAMPUS FLIRT Starring BEBE DANIELS. _ Clarence Badger 
yery YOoU’D BE SURPRISED Starring RAYMOND GRIFFITH. Arthur Rosson 
but THE ACE OF CADS Starring ADOLPHE MENJOU. With Alice Joyce Luther Reed 
and Norman Trevor. 
ned THE QUARTERBACK Starring RICHARD DIX. With Esther Ralston. Fred Newmeyer 
yked THE EAGLE OF THE SEA Florence Vidor and Ricardo Cortez. Frank Lloyd HE youngest in the family, and nobody thought he amount 
> . . . 4 . « Yo > : > « - 
a Ag ed to much, so when his Father, the sheriff, leaves town, 
\ ck SO’S YOUR OLD MAN eo ada FIELDS. With Alice Joyce and Gregory La Cava | } | ie Weal | } fF | 
if it THE GREAT GATSBY Warner Baxter, Lois Wilson, Neil Hamilton, Wil- Herbert Brenon Harold puts on the badge just A show ’em—and how he 
eets liam Powell and Georgia Hale. does is the funniest thing in years! Produced by Harold Lloyd 
Witn- EVERYBODY’S ACTING BETTY BRONSON, Ford Sterling, Louise Dresser, | Marshall Neilan Corporation. Directed by Lewis Milestone and Ted Wilde. 
e had Lawrence Gray, Henry Walthall and Raymond 
‘ly to _ Hitchcock. _ : . 
: WE’RE IN THE NAVY NOW __ Wallace Beery and Raymond Hatton. Edward Sutherland 
to the AVE | : ¥ y 76, 8) 
) wait | THE CANADIAN _ Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. William Beaudine ar a 0 L 
re of | LOVE "EM AND LEAVE ’'EM _ __ Evelyn Brent, Louise Brooks, Lawrence Gray. Frank Tuttle __ A; El A vy 
Sandie | STRANDED IN PARIS Starring BEBE DANIELS. With James Hall and Arthur Rosson- M Ctlno? G yu- 
é Ford Sterling. oe = Re 6 
sleep Zane Grey’ feck Holt, George Fawcett, El Brendel, Georgia John Waters (larence Badger 
at she MAN OF THE FOREST ale, Tom Kennedy, Warner Oland. - oe PD ° 
untry THE POPULAR SIN Starring FLORENCE VIDOR. With Clive Brook, Malcolm St. Clair T roduction 
ybody eer Greta Nissen, Philip Strange, Andre Beranger. = as, 
LET IT RAIN __ Starring DOUGLAS MacLEAN. Eddie Cline SHOP girl wins her wealthy 
ll set- PARADISE FORTWO Starring RICHARD DIX. With Ber .y Bronson. _ Gregory La Cava _ employer!—a shop girl, with 
st—as BLONDE OR BRUNETTE _ Starring ADOLPHE MENJOU. With Greta Nissen Richard Rosson education! Why? Because she has 
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woman, and all women to you, if 
you are a man. See the picture 
and see if you have “It.”” Antonio 
Moreno is the leading man, 
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Either at Breakfast or Supper \ 
Growing Children Need 


N Pr ohn’ | 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 
HE New Petti- 


john’s is the whole 
wheat—the finest hard 
Montana wheat, milled 
by an exclusive process. 


Ic has all the natural 
bran of the wheat—a 
safe and efficient laxa- 
tive. 


It has the health- 
giving vitamins of the 
wheat. 

And the valuable 
mineral salts, protein 
and energy. 


The New Pettijohn’s 


is delicious—a nourish- 
ing, stimulating food 
that all the family will 
enjoy. 

It cooks in 3 to 5 
minutes—ready for the 
table—hot and appe- 
tizing. 

Try it tomorrow. 























The New Pettijohn’s is a | 
deliciously palatable whole 

wheat food. 

It contains all the Vitamins, 
Energy Content and Mineral 
Salts of the Wheat Berry 
and all the Natural Bran. 
With milk it forms one of the 
best balanced food combina- 
tions known to dietitians. It 
cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 

















j, The Quaker Oats@mpany |} 
Vee CHICAGO. U.S.A. ly 
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She wondered if M. Albert would give her 
a tender prenuptial kiss before he assailed 
his bread and butter. But he didn’t. He 
gazed upon her mereiy with unspeakable 
relief. Maybe he was too conventional. 
She found herself passing him his coffee 
with a domestic gesture. She wondered 
whether young French couples called each 
other ‘“‘honey duck” and whether the 
French for honey duck would be canard 
de miel. 

But after breakfast Henrietta Hadley 
lost no time. There was one thing to do, 
and that must be done quickly. She 
couldn’t understand Albert’s French, and 
he couldn’t understand her 
English. And their com- 
bined French-English— 
English-French 
didn’t seem to arrive 
anywhere. There 
was one person in all 
Paris who could pull 
her out of this mess. 
It was Evelyn Welch. 
She had never much 
cared for Evelyn, who 
was ‘‘stuck up,” in the 





an exceedingly pretty girl, about twenty, 
unmistakably of the Southern French 
type, almost Spanish in appearance. And 
as the class scattered, and as the two 
American women stood unobserved at the 
entrance, M. Albert leaned over this olive- 
skinned student, put his arm about her 
shoulders, and tendered her a loving kiss. 
““Ooh!”’ came from Henrietta. 


HALL Ibe very, very kind to your nice 

Albert now?” asked the interpreter. 

“Or shall I tell him where he gets off?” 

“Ooh!” said Henrietta simply. The 
disloyalty shocked her unspeakably. 

Then Albert looked up and saw them. 

He disengaged himself without too much 

embarrassment and smiled. 

“My fiancée,’”” he an- 

nounced, with simple 


2 faith. 

: “His fiancée! Get 
Keo that?’’ whispered 
ak Evelyn Welch. ‘He 


has a fiancée in 
every classroom. My 
Bo dear, you don’t begin 
to know these French- 
men. I want to tell 
you : 





old Potterville school days 3 “Don’t tell me,’’ said 
because her father was the oe. @ e Henrietta quickly. ‘‘ Tell 
wealthiest man in town. Be svete 5 him.” 

Evelyn had been living in Paris il” aa There was no question about 


for several years now. Naturally she 
must be expert in French conversation by 
this time. Henrietta hadn’t meant to 
bother with her on this trip at all. But 
there was vital use for her now. 


H ROUGH the Equitable Trust Com- 

pany office Henrietta found out Ev- 
elyn’s address. It was in the Avenue 
d’lIéna, and the prospective bride lost no 
time in getting there. Her old school chum 
was sleepily breakfasting in bed, looking a 
trifle hard and jaded, like a good many 
Americans of both sexes who live in Paris 
because it is so delightfully free and un- 
conventional. Evelyn heard the tale with- 
out surprise, and with cynical pleasure. 

“Well, why don’t you marry him, 
Etta?’’ she suggested. “‘ Evidently heisn’t 
so bad. These chaps have such nice man- 
ners, you know. And with the franc way 
down where it is, you could support him 
decently. There’s a girl I know m 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Evelyn,” panted 
Henrietta. ‘I don’t want to marry him. 
I want him to understand that he 
misunderstands—because I misunder- 
stood —— 

“That’s the ordinary basis of marriages 
anyway,” replied Evelyn. 

“You needn’t be cynical. I want you to 
tell him for me that I don’t want to do it 
at all. That I don’t want to marry him or 
anybody else in Paris.” 

“But, my dear,” drawled the lady in 
bed, ‘“‘that’s what marriage is, isn’t it? 
Aren’t we always doing the things we 
really don’t want to do?” 

“Are you going to do this for me, or 
aren’t you?”’ cried Henrietta, a trifle wildly. 

“Of course Iam,” was the response. “I 
wouldn’t miss it for anything. You know, 
dear’”’—and there was something about 
the manner that Henrietta loathed— 
“‘there’s so little real excitement in Paris 
after all. One gets so fed up with every- 
thing. Of course I’ll do it. I'll tell him in 
my very best French that he’s loony. 
When do we start?” 





LBERT has a class at eleven,” said 
Henrietta. ‘‘He’ll be free at twelve. 

We might get there about noon. Are you 
sure that he can understand your French?” 

“‘He’d better,’ was the reply. 

“I want to be very, very kind to him, 
you understand, Evelyn. He’s awfully 
decent. I want to hurt his feelings as little 
as possible.” 

So it happened that as the noon hour 
arrived the two women entered the Jean- 
jean apartment. The professor of English, 
who had been instructing a class of twelve 
credulous pupils in the mysteries of the 
English language. was just dismissing 
them for the day. Among the pupils was 


Evelyn’s conversational powers in 
French. She batted the French language 
back and forth with what seemed to Henri- 
etta a frivolous abandon. M. Albert’sarms 
began to gyrate. His face became red. 
He made each finger talk, and his shoul- 
ders performed miracles of speech. Henri- 
etta stood by, wondering. 

“My dear,” said the interpreter to her 
client finally, ‘‘you were mistaken about 
this excellent young man. I really believe 
he is quite decent after all. He assures me 
that he tried to explain to you yesterday 
that he is engaged to be married to this 
charming young lady, who comes to him 
without a dowry but with much affection, 
and that at the suggestion of his dear 
mamma he pursued the only honorable 
course, which was to tell you the whole 
truth so that you would not by any chance 
fall in love with him. He thought you 
understood him perfectly. He says you 
told him in English that you fully under- 
stood.” 

“Ooh!” said Henrietta. ‘‘So that’s 
what he said! I knew it was something 
about marriage.’”’ She frowned. “But 
what right—ask him by what right he 
thought that I was going to fall in love 
with him? The cheek of him!”’ 

“He has already told me, my dear. It 
is because his dear mamma told him that 
he was so handsome and desirable. How 
do you feel now, Etta?”’ 

“Divorced,” said Henrietta simply. 


UT that afternoon, having thought it 

all over, Henrietta Hadley concluded 
that M. Albert Jeanjean was really quite 
decent after all. She sent a reduced-rate 
cablegram to her father: 


HAVE DECIDED TO STAY PARIS A YEAR LEARN 
PERFECT FRENCH CONVERSATION WHICH 
NEED. FOUND YOUNG FRENCHMAN NEED: 
JOB TEACHING FRENCH. WELL EDUCATED, 
FINE. CAN YOU GET HIM JOB HIGH SCHOOL 
HE HAS BEAUTIFUL YOUNG WIFE. SPEAK: 
SOME ENGLISH WITH A SLIGHT ACCENT. 
ETTA. 


The reply came from the judge, alway: 
ready to gratify his daughter: 


CAN BE DONE BUT WHY STAY A YEAR? YOt 
ARE BEST FRENCH TEACHER IN THESE PARTS 
STILL IF YOU WANT TO NO OBJECTION. SEND 
FROG ALONG. WILL GUARANTEE HIM JOB. 
DAD. 


“How would you like to teach French 
in a school in America?” asked Henrietta 
of M. Albert. 

“Ah, yes,” replied the professor of Eng- 
lish blithely. And Henrietta knew what 
he was wondering. He was wondering 
what she had said. 
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Mother: (Pointing to Fels-Naptha 
isement in her favorite magazine). 
iverything they say here about the 
extra help of Fels-Naptha is absolutely 
true. I’ve tried other soaps at different 
_ times—both old and new soaps—but none 
~ of them gave me as much real washing 
help as Fels-Naptha. 

“Mrs. Dean—our new neighbor. across 
‘the street—asked me recently how I got 
my clothes so white and fresh looking. 
She simply wouldn’t believe there could 
be so much difference in soaps until I 
persuaded her to try Fels-Naptha.” 

Grandmother: “My goodness, dear, 
you can’t tell me anything new about 
_Fels-Naptha! I remember when it first 
_ came out—thirty or more years ago. It 
1 peti oa a genentinn. 


? thing can take the 


together. I used Fels-Naptha at first just 
for washing extra soiled pieces. I could 
hardly believe any soap could get out the 
dirt so easily and quickly without being 
hard on the clothes. 

“When I found how really safe and 
helpful Fels-Naptha was, I began using 
it for all my cleaning, and I’ve used it 
ever since.” . 

Granddaughter: “You and mother 
are certainly Fels-Naptha boosters. It is 
wonderful, though, isn’t it? I don’t know 
what I would do without it, especially 
for the children’s clothes. I find it so 
much easier with Fels: Naptha to get them 
clean ang avects: 


place of Fei 


“You see, they had found a way to 
combine good soap with naptha so that 
these two fine cleaners could work 


Millions of women say a 
downright washing value, m 
easier to get clothes thoroughly and safely “ 
clean—for extra help that lightens the 
everyday cleaning jobs about the house— 
nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. 

Fels-Naptha is more than just naptha 
soap. It is a blending of good soap with 
plenty of dirt-loosening naptha—two fine 
cleaners that work together and help each 
other. No wonder Fels-Naptha gives 
you extra help you would hardly extort 
from any other soap! ae. 

You can test the extra help > of 
Fels-Naptha without cost, by writing to 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia, for a free sample. 
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For the final touch of elegance 


This brilliant 
liquid polish 
perfected by the 


authority on the 
manicure 


“Two Swaves 
Deep Rose and Natural 


bow nail polish lasts for days 
at a time. No wonder so many 
women now use it. 


If you prefer the soft brilliance of 
the nail’s natural color, just such a 
liquid polish has been perfected by 
the originator of Cutex. For those 
who affect the sophisticated deep 
color and high brilliance the Paris- 
ienne favors, that, too, has been pre- 
pared by Cutex. Both spread thin 
and smooth and look extremely smart. 
When the polish begins to wear off, 
remove it with a drop of Cutex Liquid 
Polish Remover. Price 35c each. 

Send toc for Introductory Set con- 
taining samples of Cutex Liquid Pol- 
ish and Liquid Polish Remover. 


Mail 
Coupon 
Below 









I enclose Ioc in . 
stamps or coin 
for samples. 


NorrHaM Warren, Dept. J-2 
114 West 17th St., New York 














Dressing the World of Fashion for a ©entury 


father installed at Gagelin’s. Even the 
advertisements of the most famous cou- 
turiers of that time were in keeping with 
the lack of initiative on the part of the 
industry. The greatest of them all stated 
simply: ‘‘Mlle.Fauvet,apupil of Mesdames 
Victorine Pierrard and Roscol, dressmakers 
for court and town wear, is shipping all 
articles appertaining to women’s wear to 
the provinces and abroad.” 

And another taken from the Almanach 
Bottin (directory for 1850, page 693): 
““Mme. Rodger & Cie. Ladies’ dressmaker. 
Only house in Paris where ready-made 
wear for ladies and children can be found. 
26 Rue Nationale Saint Martin.” 

It was undoubtedly time for a sartorial 
revolution. 

The first step toward this long-needed 
change was taken by a woman. Mme. 
Rodger, the ladies’ dressmaker of the fore- 
going announcement, conceived the idea, 
which was simple enough, not only of 
making dresses, but of supplying the ma- 
terial thereto and in this way realizing a 
profit on retailing materials as well as on 
converting them into the finished product. 

She did not, however, carry her idea 
beyond purchasing materials wholesale— 
from whichever firm made her the best 
offer—and retailing them to her custom- 
ers—never paying heed to the increasing 
desire of her clientele for greater elegance 
and new designs. Instead she continued to 
make over and over the eternal model with 
its close-fitting plain bodice and volumi- 
nous skirt in which the materials and 
yardage had not varied for years. 

During the time Mme. Rodger was 
occupying herself with her modest reform 
of the business of dressmaking, my father 
had become an employe of Gagelin’s and 
had met my mother. She was then what 
was called a ‘‘demoiselle de magazin’”’ at 
Gagelin’s—the word mannequin had not 
been coined at the time, and, had it been, 
would have been considered an insult. 

The work my mother did at Gagelin’s 
was somewhat similar to that of the mod- 
ern mannequin. She wore the shawls and 
cloaks and dresses so that the prospective 
purchaser might judge them for himself. 
It was a task that she did exceedingly 
well, not only because she had grace and 
beauty, knew how to carry herself and 
wear clothes, but because she had great 
charm and knew how to smile. 


Just the Right Shawl 


SIT was my father’s principal task to 

sell the models she displayed, they 

were thrown together all through their 
long thirteen-hour day. 

Occasionally, not even her loveliness or 
my father’s clever salesmanship could bring 
a prospective customer to a decision, and 
when this happened my father always re- 
sorted to a little ruse, harmless but ex- 
ceedingly effective. Today it would prob- 
ably be called an instance of applied 
psychology. After the entire collection 
had been shown and my mother had put 
on and taken off shawls until she was ready 
to drop, my father would stop suddenly 
as though he had just remembered some- 
thing, regard his victim thoughtfully and 
then muse half to himself: ‘‘I have a won- 
derful shawl, a superb piece of 
work, but I don’t know whether 
you would care to go so high.” 
Whereupon, greatly incensed 
that my father had not thought 
him capable of paying any price, 
the customer would demand to 
see this wonderful shawl immedi- 
ately. Then my father would fuss 
around among the shawls for a 
moment, take out one of the first 
shown, drape it over my mother’s 
shoulders and show it with a ges- 
ture in which reverence and tri- 
umph were adroitly mingled. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


The prospective purchaser would look 
at it knowingly and exclaim: ‘“‘ Now that’s 
something likeit. Just what I’ve been look- 
ing for. Why didn’t you show me that in 
the first place instead of all this trash?”’ 

It was a perfectly excusable trick, for, 
as we all know, after a man has looked at 
a certain number of things, whether they 





are paintings or clothes or beautiful women, 
the ability to grasp differences vanishes 
and they all look alike. And in using it, 
my father only helped his customers to 
make up their minds. 

In time my father became an associate 
of the firm of Gagelin & Opige—the lat- 
ter was a relative of Gagelin’s—and the 
“demoiselle de magazin,’ who wore the 
cashmeres so beautifully and smiled so 
charmingly, became so indispensable to 
him that he decided that the only thing 
to do was to marry her. And after they 
were married, he found her so lovely that 
he could not give her enough pretty things. 
Therefore, he began designing beautiful 
dresses for her graceful figure and en- 
chanting bonnets to frame her dear face. 
These he had made at Gagelin’s and su- 
perintended the fittings himself. And 






















The type of evening dresses worn in France at the time 
Worth, pére, went into the business. 


when people saw her wearing them about 
the shop they exclaimed: ‘Why, Mrs. 
Worth, where did you get that lovely dress? 
I must have one just like it.” 

Thus the first Worth gowns were de- 
signed at the demand of love. 

After his unexpected success with my 
mother’s gowns, and the concrete evi- 
dence they gave that the dress-buying 
public was heartily weary of the one and 
only model available and would welcome 
new designs, it occurred to my father, 
remembering Mme. Rodger’s coup, that 
Gagelin’s, being wholesale and retail, could 
realize a triple profit if it would undertake 
the making of dresses—namely, the profit 
on the making and, as Gagelin bought all 
stuffs directly from the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler’s and retailer’s profit on the 
materials. So he went to his employers 
and suggested: ‘‘Why don’t you have a 
collection of dresses made up, as you have 
of coats? Have them done in muslin in 
different styles. You are already retail- 
ing materials, and why not profit by 
Mme. Rodger’s example and turn them 
into the finished product? In other words, 
install a dressmaking department.” 


He Begins ‘Dressmaking 


AGELIN & OPIGE were shocked at 
the very thought of turning their dig- 
nified house into a dressmaking establish- 
ment, and for a time they would not even 
discuss the proposed outrage. At length 
my father got their permission to prepare a 
few muslin models of dresses and cloaks. 
In planning the latter he abandoned the 
cloak model then the fashion and designed 
each mantle with an eye to the material of 
which it was to be made. If the material 
were velvet he used one pattern, if it were 
wool he used another. One of the first 
changes he made in the old-time model 
was to alter the sleeves so as not only to 
improve the feminine silhouette, but to al- 
low their wearer more freedom of move- 
ment. Furthermore, he requested the 
manufacturers at Lyons to make materials 
more in keeping with the needs of every- 
day life than was the inescapable cashmere. 
He was so successful with these first 
models that it was not long before Gage- 
lin’s let him install a large department, de- 
voted only to dressmaking, an important 
feature of which was the salesrooms—the 
forerunner of the modern couturier’s sa- 
lons—where foreign buyers might come, 
inspect and order from an important collec- 
tion of models, made up in every material 
then manufactured, such as silk, gauze, 
velvet and wool, and trimmed with the 
passementerie then known, and to the va- 
riety of which my father was adding daily. 
In designing his dresses my father fol- 
lowed the same method that had proved so 
successful with his cloaks. He considered 
the feminine figure and saw to it 
that the bodices were better 
fitted, took care that the direc- 
tion of the weave—sens—mate- 
rial for the various parts of a 
garment is cut either on the bias 
or straight, so that the warp will 
always lie in the direction taken 
by the principal movements of 
the body—gave the figure the 
maximum of elegance. These 
models he persuaded women of 
striking appearance and person- 
ality to wear, and once they were 
thus introduced it was not long 
before they attained popularity, 
and all women were wearing 
them. In this launching of a 
new style my mother was her 
husband’s chief ally, albeit often 
an unwilling one. 
The only storms that ever 
came up in their very happy 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Choose Your Age— 
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Don’t accept the verdict of the years 


This simple rule in daily care is preserving youthful charm for 


thousands .. . follow it for one week, note the difference that comes 





















yt Iporere are proved ways and un- 
proved ways in skin care. The 
wise woman chooses the proved way. 


The rule printed in the text at the 
right is probably responsible for more 
naturally clear and youthful skins than 
any other method known. 


It is one any one can follow with- 
out expense or bother. Its results are 
proved on every side. 





Retail 
Price 10 Ss 





Palmolive Soap is untouched by 
human hands until you break the 
wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


“QE forty if you must, but never for an instant 
look it,” is the modern woman’s doctrine. 


Youth can be safeguarded. That’s proved on 
every side today. Thirty manages to look twenty, 
forty to look thirty under present methods in 
skin care. 

The right way is the natural way. It starts with 
soap and water, with pores kept clean and open 
so as to naturally perform their functions. 


Do that in the right way, with the right kind 
of soap, and you will be surprised at the results 
that come. Leading skin specialists have learned 
that proper cleansing is probably responsible 
for more youthful skins beyond the allotted 
time than any other method known. Try this for 
a week and note the result. 


The rule and how to follow it 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather 
softly into the skin. Rinse thoroughly. 
first with warm water, then with cold. 
If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply 





a touch of good cold cream—that is all. Do 
this regularly, and particularly in the evening. 
Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note 
what an amazing difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the soothing 
beauty oils from the olive tree, the African palm, and 
the coconut palm—and no other fats whatsoever. That 
is why Palmolive Soap is the natural color that it is— 
for palm and olive oils, nothing else, give Palmolive 
its natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive blend— 
and that is one of the world’s priceless beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 3345 
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FOR 
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and 
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When you are in a flurry to havea 
piping hot pancake ready every time 
a plate gets empty—then’s when you 
begin to appreciate the conven- 
ience of a can of Wesson Oil. 

With Wesson Oil it’s no trouble 
to keep the griddle at the right 
degree of hot slickness which pre- 
vents the batter from sticking and 
gives it a crunchy brown crust. 

Wesson Oil is already in liquid 
form. Therefore you don’t have the 
petty bother of scooping out a hard, 
solid fat, and then waiting inter- 
minable seconds while it melts in 
the pan. Just a free, easy pour from 
the Wesson Oil can, a quick gaug- 
ing of the proper amount, a second 
or so to heat, and a final deft drop- 
ping of batter into pancake shapes. 

Wesson Oil is so very fine in 
quality, so delicately rich in sub- 
stance, that it is perfect for making 
pancakes and waffles that are deli- 
cacies. Unlike some fats (drippings 
for instance) this fine salad oil con- 
tributes no taste of its own to mar 
the faintly sweet, delectably “brown” 
pancake-flavor. Cooking with Wes- 
son Oil makes crisp, light, whole- 
some pancakes—wholesome because 
Wesson Oil can be heated hot 
enough to fry in long before the 
disastrous “burning” point is 
reached. 

Maybe you use one of the nu- 
merous prepared flours. But if you 
prefer to make your own pancake 
and waffle batters, you'll be inter- 
ested to know that Wesson Oil is 
also ideal for use as shortening /n- 
side the pancake and waffle batter. 


* 


Wesson 
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married life were those tempests brewed by 
my father’s suggesting that his lovely wife 
wear something new. To the women who 
in later years would have paid any amount 
to have my father design a gown exclu- 
sively for them, my mother’s attitude 
would have seemed incomprehensible. But 
to that sensitive, conservative woman, with 
her great shyness and fear of ridicule, such 
an honor only meant mental agony, and my 
poor father always had a bitter struggle in- 
volving tears, protests and reproaches, to 
persuade her to wear each new model he 
prepared for her. It was not that she did 
not like new things, after someone else had 
introduced them, but she could not bear 
to be the one to make that introduction. 
The Empress Eugénie, whose gowns my 
father designed for so many years, indeed 
until her death in exile, was no better, and 
many amiable battles were waged between 
that royal beauty and her couturier, skir- 
mishes that usually ended, incidentally, by 
my father having his own way. 

However, in the early summer of 1856 
my mother’s despair at being made the 
victim of the inexorable genius of her hus- 
band was forgotten for a time. Her doc- 
tor, who had been worried about her lack 
of strength for some months, ordered her 
to leave the heart of Paris—which was 
frightful that year—and go to Dieppe. 
She obeyed, and in that seaside village, 
long before I was expected, I was born on 
the twenty-fifth of July. 


Into Business for Himself 


HEN I was eighteen months old my 

father severed his connection with his 
old associates. He had heard of the ambi- 
tions ofacertain Mr. Dobergh,a young man 
from Sweden, who occupied a position in 
another shop similar to that my father held 
at Gagelin’s. I believe it was La Ville de 
Lyon. My father sought him out and dis- 
cussed ways and means. It developed 
that Mr. Dobergh had a little money of his 
own and was able to raise, fortunately, 
with the aid of relatives, a little more. 

These two young men, having pluck as 
well as vision, took this small sum, severed 
their connections with their former em- 
ployers and rented an apartment on the 
first floor of the building known as7 Rue de 
la Paix. Mr. Dobergh lived in town, but 
my father and mother established their 
home, and their little shop, all on that 
first floor in the Rue de la Paix. 

When my father opened this modest 
establishment—the first in that thorough- 
fare, by the way—the Rue de la Paix was 
as dead as the Avenue de Messine is today. 
It was a street of private homes, and at the 
time it seemed absurd to settle upon it for 
business purposes. The Opera was not yet 
built and such dressmaking houses as 
there were, were all in the Rue de Richelieu 
or the Chaussée d’Antin, while the jewelers 
were at the Palais Royal. But no sooner 
had my father established himself and seen 
success crowning his efforts than a host of 
imitators and competitors sprang up. A 
certain M. Pingat, also an employe of a 
big firm, profited by my father’s example 
and went and did likewise. Aurelie was 
another, and even my father’s former col- 
leagues followed the trail he had blazed. 

His idea spread like an oil stain. One of 
the most startling proofs of the impetus it 
gave to the trade may be found in statis- 
tics. In 1850 there were but 158 estab- 
lishments, none of them of any size or 
importance, devoted to women’s wear. In 
1898 there were 1932, and today —— But 
what with America’s great houses, it is 
impossible to compute with any degree of 
accuracy the thousands upon thousands of 
firms devoted exclusively to clothing the 
feminine world. Someone said, in rem- 
iniscing about my father and the debt the 
Rue de la Paix owed him, that his statue 
wrought of solid gold should be standing 
on the Colonne Vendéme instead of Na- 
poleon’s. 

As soon as my father was in business for 
himself he devoted a great deal of his time 
to finding ways to improve the quality of 


the materials then manufactured, to creat- 
ing new ones and to reviving old ones. It 
is absurd to think that in 1858 there was 
no satin to be had except a kind of lustrine 
used to line candy boxes and cover but- 
tons. Ribbons existed, but satin not at 
all. The only materials then in current use 
were faille, moire, velvet, grosgrain, terry 
velvet and taffeta. The dance frocks 
were always made entirely of tulle. All 
women, irrespective of size or type, who 
were not part of the “tapestry,” as we 
say, and who appeared on the ballroom 
floor, had to be clad in that floating cob- 
web fabric. Incidentally women were con- 
sidered ‘“‘tapestry”’ at forty in that long 
ago. 

Another hard-and-fast rule of the fash- 
ions of the fifties was that a married 
woman must wear a cap or bonnet. It 


A court dress of 1824. 


would have been considered indecent for 
her to have appeared in the headgear of 
her virginal state. These bonnets were 
even worn in the house and ballroom. In 
certain paintings—those by Ingres, for in- 
stance—the women of that decade were 
portrayed in ball dresses that are com- 
pleted by this coy little cap. After she was 
married, my mother meekly submitted to 
this custom, but my father, hating it, soon 
freed her from its bondage by creating a 
new fashion in hats. 

After materials, my father’s great pre- 
occupation was to develop new trim- 
mings—passementerie—and revive old 
patterns in lace and embroidery. His 
mind never tired of creating. 


French Materials 


LL the materials and trimmings he 
used in carrying out the designs born 
of his fecund inspiration were of French 
manufacture. For instance, he saw to it 
that the makers of French woolens per- 
fected their product so that he might buy 
that fabric in France, instead of having to 
go to England, which had always been the 
country for woolens. The only stuff for 
which he ever broke this rule was Irish 
poplin; for some reason or other he could 
never get it satisfactorily manufactured 
in France. 

He championed French goods out of 
gratitude to France, to whom, he said, he 
owed everything, because she had enabled 
him to express his peculiar gift. 

My father first took up the cause of 
passementerie when he created escalloped 
and plaited flounces, ruches, roulettes to 
add variety to his designs for his early 
Gagelin models. One of the first trim- 
mings he used was jet, and when he first 
introduced it toward 1855, it was pro- 
nounced too heavy and too showy, and 
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met with great hostility and opposition, 
Two years later, however, owing to the 
discretion and restraint with which it had 
been used, it had become the principal! 
ornament of coats and dresses and co: 
tinued so for fifty years to the distinc! 
advantage of the industry of passeme: 
terie, to whose development it so large 
contributed. 

Passementerie was only beginning to bh» 
known at the time my father made h 
first Gagelin models, and while it nev: 
exceeded four francs a meter, that pric: 
was considered excessive and my fath« 
had to call lace and embroidery to his aid 
in trimming the erstwhile plain, shapeles 
garments. 

Lace, which soon became one of the 
strong competitors of jet, was accorded at 
first the same cold reception received b) 
its glittering rival, for, however, an entirel\ 
different reason. 


The Long Struggle 


EAL lace was so rare and so jealously 
guarded by its owners that one had the 
greatest difficulty in persuading them to 
use it as trimming, and imitation lace was 
practically unknown. 

It is true that there had been timid at- 
tempts to manufacture it since the Jac- 
quard system had come into use, but as 
there was practically no call for this faérie 
fabric, little had been done toward perfect- 
ing the process. 

However, my father persuaded certain 
of his customers, by adroit draping and 
disposition of the lace, to permit him to 
use their priceless heirlooms, and the result 
was so irresistible that it vanquished all 
further opposition. When the supply of 

real lace ran out, as it soon did, he 
brought imitation lace, so cun- 
ningly made as to deceive all but 
the most experienced eye, to the 
rescue. And again through my 
father’s efforts was another indus- 
try, that of lace making, resusci- 
tated and made prosperous. 

It must not be thought that the 
way my father traveled in his first 
decade was one that was wholly 
easy or glorious. As in most 
things, progress was slow and pain- 

ful in the rejuvenation of the art of dress. 
The public was recalcitrant, and accepted 
his innovations with reluctance. 

But my father, by energy and great 
faith, in time began to win over the whole- 
sale and retail trade, both bitter critics 
and thrifty customers, which, when their 
narrowness and prejudices are considered, 
was no small accomplishment. And when 
the women began to understand that they 
no longer need wear the selfsame ugly 
model, but each might have a gown es- 
pecially designed to suit her type and per- 
sonality, his battle was all but won. In 
fact, he had gained so much headway eve! 
in 1851 that, in spite of the severe criti- 
cisms of the jury at the exhibition, the 
Gagelin models and ‘‘mantelets”’ shown 
obtained such favor with the English tha: 
the buyers from the London houses a 
ready importing who, along with the floo:' 
of other visitors, came to Paris to stud 
this miraculous new industry at clos: 
range as well as the wonders of the exhib 
tion, had to increase their orders. Whe 
a year or so before a dozen models ha! 
comprised an order, soon hundreds we: 
the rule. 

All of which meant new and glorio''s 
life to our struggling couturiers. 

Another benefit the special houses and 
industries contributing to the making «i 
feminine apparel derived from this exhib: 
tion lay in the fact that the enthusiast: 
visitors returned home and establishe:! 
shops in their own countries where t! 
Paris models might be copied, always cori- 
ing to us each season for further inspir:- 
tion. 

Then the restoration of the Empire to- 
ward the end of 1852 brought with it mariy 
official receptions where only the most su- 
perb toilets were admissible, and gave 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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WOMEN WILL THANK US FOR THIS 














THEY STICK TO IT! 
The way we get new 
users for Listerine Tooth 
Paste is to get people to 
try it just once. After 
that they rarely switch. 
LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 








An astringent— 
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delightful and so inexpensive 


So many women have written us concerning 
their faith in Listerine as an astringent that 
we feel we ought to pass the good word along. 


The nice thing about Listerine used this 
way is that the cost compared to most astrin- 
gents amounts to almost nothing. The saving 
is really remarkable. 


Yet in effectiveness you’d look a long time 
before finding its equal. Gently but firmly it 
closes the pores, tightens sagging tissues and 


LISTS 


—the safe 


lazy muscles. Your skin seems fresh and firm 
—even youthful. 


There’s no question of the importance of an 
astringent in the care of the skin, and we’ll 
wager that once you try Listerine you’ll like 
it above all others. 


Simply douse it on your face full strength. 
Results will delight you. 

Why not begin today?—Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


RINE 


antiseptic 
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AS AMERICA’S BEST LOVED 


AUTHORESS EXPRESSES 


LT 


“Next to my favorite saddle horse give me 
this spirited Willys-Knight Six” 


HE car women love 
best to drive—be- 
cause of its delightful 


handling ease (a steering 
mechanism with the most 
efficient roller-bearing sys- 
tem of any American-built 
car accounts for that)... 








motoring experience you 
have never known be- 
fre... 

And when you add to 
these many substantial 
advantages the fact that 
here is a car absolutely 
immune from carbon 











The liveliest car of its 
price ever built (accelerates 
from 5 to 40 miles an hour 
in 14% seconds, a new 
record for activity)... 

The car the experienced woman-driver ae beyond 
all others—because of its apparently endless and even 
flow of power (the patented Knight sleeve-valve motor 
of the “‘70"’ Willys-Knight Six develops more power 
than any other stock engine of its size ever produced in 
this country)... 

With a speed range of 60 to 70 miles an hour, indefi- 
nitely sustained . . . Positive mechanical 4-wheel brakes, 
the same type as that used in over 90% of the finest 
European cars... Youcan drive the ‘'70"’ Willys-Knight 


Six at any speed you will; always with a comforting sense 


of perfect control, pour 
safety such as in all 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
cAuthoress + Playwright + Outdoors-Woman 


your “70 WILLYS * 


troubles, in which there 
are no valves to grind... 
a car whose exclusive 
Knight sleeve-valve 
motor, alone of all 
automobile motors, actually émproves with use... 
you will readily understand why the new ‘‘70"’ 
Willys-Knight Six is held in such overwhelming 
esteem among so many representative American 
women... 

‘*70"’ Willys-Knight Six prices from $1295 to $1525. 
Willys-Knight Great Six, “‘for those who want the 
finest’, $1750 to $2295. Prices f. o. b. factory and spec- 
ifications subject to change without notice . . . The 
Willys Finance Plan offers unusually attractive credit 
terms... Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio... Willys- 
Overland Sales Co., 


KN | G HT S 1X Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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further impetus to the dressmaking in- 
dustry. 

In fact, the foundations for our present 
enormous export were laid at that time by 
the socially prominent and socially ambi- 
tious people from other countries who, 
while anticipating being admitted to the 
Tuileries and received. at court, came, 
looked, and bought their clothes in Paris. 
Not least among these were the Americans. 
This buying was of necessity lavish, for 
aside from the receptions held at the im- 
perial palaces at Paris, Compiégne and 
Fontainebleau, there was a great deal of 
entertaining and of being entertained not 
only among themselves but for and by the 
Parisians. 

When these travelers returned home, 
their clothes from Paris stirred the desire 
for emulation in the breasts of their dear- 
est rivals and friends, and new customers 
were created for us. And these, once get- 
ting the habit of going to Paris for their 
clothes, became as loyal as those whom 
they imitated, chiefly no doubt because 
there was no other market that specialized 
so successfully in clothes as ours. It was the 
beginning of the golden age for couturiers 
and manufacturers of silk, lace and all 
other articles contributing to milady’s 
toilet. 

With success and the increased oppor- 
tunity and means to develop it, the Pari- 
sian was enabled to make manifest that 
inborn taste, today called chic, which is 
one of her chief characteristics, and soon 
was setting the standard of elegance for 
the world. She became so renowned in 
time for her instinct for sartorial beauty 
that a gown that did not come from Paris 
was not considered, and as women began 
to insist that they must have a French 
model to save their self-respect, the City of 
Light soon 
became the 
chief source 
of supply for 
the world, in 
so far as mi- 
lady’s dress 
Was Cone 
cerned. 


eA Hat 


UT even 

when this 
stage had 
been reached 
there was al- 
Ways an oc- 
casional i 
critic to rise 
and call the 
new fashion 
an invention 
of the devil. 
My mother 
Was never to 
forget the re- 
ception one 
of these crit- 
ics accorded 
an innova- 
tion that 
proved to be 
of he utmost 
Importance, as it revolutionized millinery 
and in itself had considerable retentisse- 
ment, 
In the fifties, women wore hats called 
‘cabriolets”’ or “‘bibis,’”? a name derived 
from the wide brim shaped like a carriage 
hood which framed the face, hid the cheeks 
and was tied under the chin with wide 
bands of ribbon. The family album will 
yield up many a picture in which such a 
hat is shown. Inside this brim was set 
Narrow ruching of white or colored tulle 
known as “bajoues.” The back of the hat 
ended a little above the neck and encircled 
the small “‘chignon””—always made of liv- 
ing hair and never false—then part of the 
fashionable coiffure. To this “calotte” or 
back of the bonnet was sewed a wide 
flounce of material that matched the hat 
called a “bavolet.” This hung to the 
shoulders and entirely concealed the back 
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Afternoon walking dresses. 


of the neck and hair. The cabriolet had 
come into fashion during the Empire, and 
the Restoration and reign of Louis Philippe 
found it in high favor. 

My father never liked the fashion, for he 
considered it a pity that a woman’s hair, 
often her chief claim to beauty, should be 
three-quarters hidden by a hat. What 
would he say nowadays! Having always 
had, in the back of his head, the idea of 
reviving the mode of the period of Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette, he decided 
that the renascence should begin with the 
cabriolet and persuaded my mother to 
go to the races, wearing a hat from which 
he had removed the bavolet and which 
showed the back of her neck and chignon. 
It was a veritable coup d’état. There is 
nothing that could happen today that 
could cause a sensation comparable with 
the one created by my mother appearing 
without a bavolet and with the back of 
her neck exposed. 


Then—Other Hats Like It 


ORSES and horse racing were forgot- 

ten. All eyes were on Mrs. Worth and 
her scandalous hat. It was not until she 
was returning from the races and her car- 
riage came alongside that of the Princess 
de Metternich that her new bonnet levied 
its first tribute. The princess, unable to 
restrain herself any longer, leaned out and 
exclaimed: ‘‘My dear Mrs. Worth, what a 
charming hat!’’ That was the beginning. 
Within the week the princess and her con- 
temporaries had appeared in hats without 
bavolets. 

However, a friend of my mother’s, who 
spent a greater part of the year in the 
country, had not had time to learn of the 
new fashion upon her return to Paris be- 
fore my mother called upon her wearing a 
hat without a modest flounce to the shoul- 

ders. If my 

mother had 

walked into 
< the room 
without her 
head, this 
woman, who 
was a great 
prude, would 
not have 
been more 
scandalized 
or shocked. 
She said 
nothing at 
first, but con- 
tented herself 
with tight- 
lipped disap- 
proval—not 
once during 
the call did 
she smile!— 
and outraged 
glares. 

At last the 
hat was too 
much for her, 
and she said 
sternly, 
**But, my 
dear, your 
hat has no 
bavolet.”’ 

My mother answered: “Why,no. Bav- 
olets are no longer worn. Didn’t you 
know?” 

Whereupon her friend decided: “You 
look perfectly disgusting. That hat is 
simply indecent ’”’—impudique. 

Upon my mother’s return home she re- 
lated her experience io my father. And to 
the day of his death my father never got 
over roaring with laughter over the woman 
who considered exposing the back of the 
neck impudique. 

In 1859 my father received the ultimate 
accolade of success, the patronage of the 
court. And in 1860 I saw one of the most 
famous of the world’s beauties, the lovely 
Empress Eugénie, for the first time. 
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Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Jean Philippe Worth. The second will 
appear in an early issue. 
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‘and when it _ 
comes to coffee / 


~well thats right where 


condensed milk belongs 


= VERY now and then, in 
my correspondence about 
foods and cooking, I find an 
illuminating letter from a hus- 
band. Here is one bringing up 
a subject dear to every man’s 
heart—good coffee. 
‘My wife’s cooking has been won- 
derful ever since she discovered 
Condensed Milk. What desserts she 
can make! And when it comes to 
coffee! Well, that’s right where 
Condensed Milk belongs!’ 

“This is the usual opinion of 
men. For Condensed Milk gives 
coffee just those qualities they 
like—smooth, creamy, thor- 
oughly satisfying ‘body’. 
Tempting golden color. Anda 
rich blended flavor—because 
Condensed Milk zs a real blend 
—pure, doubly-rich milk thor- 
oughly combined with sugar. 


“It’s a wonderful improve- 
ment over plain milk, or even 













HE most attractive 

way to serve Con- 
densed Milk for your 
coffee is from a covered 
container (amarmalade 
or jam jar). Replenish 
from time to time and 
keep covered when not 
in use. 


top milk, and sugar—and the 
saving, ascompared with cream, 
is tremendous. 


‘“‘Ask your grocer for Eagle 
Brand or oneofthe other Borden 
brands of Condensed Milk— 
then try it for a week and con- 
vince yourself. 


‘*For Condensed Milk desserts 
—send tothe Borden Company, 
612 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., for 
a free copy of my book, Milk 
and its Place in Se 
Good Cookery. 
It gives full in- 
formation on milk 
in all its modern 
forms, with hun- 
dreds of interest- 
ing practical 
recipes.”’ & 

PUlhek CtgShochs 
Mildred Maddocks Bentley, for- 
merly Director of Good House- 
keeping Institute, and well known 


consultant and author on cooking 
and domestic science subjects. 








AST YEAR, through one of the 
educational magazines, teachers 
were offered a new plan for installing 
a hot lunch in their schools. This plan 
was so widely called for, and used 
with such remarkable success, that 
you, as a mother, will want to know 
about it. 


It was called to the attention of 
teachers that just one hot dish—a 
nourishing, steaming hot drink— 
alters the whole character of the 
lunch which chiidren bring from 
home. The hot: drink presented in 
the plan was Instant Postum made 
with milk. It fits the need ideally. 
Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran, roasted. To these wholesome 
ingredients, hot (not boiled) milk is 
added, and a little sugar. The result 
is a delicious, supremely wholesome 
drink which provides needed nour- 
ishment and warmth, and makes the 
meal more appetizing. 


This was a new thought—and a 

articularly welcome one to teachers 
sore it made the hot lunch prac- 
tical. Even the one-room, one-teacher 
schools, with the scantiest facili- 
ties, could have a drink that was so 
easy to prepare. All the information 
necessary to the preparation and 
serving of the lunch was put into 
booklet form. 


Thousands of teachers 
ask for the plan 


In spite of the fact that the Postum 
Plan was offered only through 
one magazine of limited circulation, 
the response was tremendous. Re- 
cently a number of teachers who had 
received the plan were asked, by let- 
ter, about their experiences. So far, 
357 teachers who tried the plan have 
been heard from. Of these, 338 report 
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An interesting experiment 


conducted in schools 
throughout the country 


that concerns your child at home 


teachers said: “The children who were the parents say the same’’. . ‘‘Postum at home? All the advantages which 
underweight picked up rapidly” .. is so quickly prepared and it pro- appeal to the teachers—the conven- 
“The pupils return to their lessons __ vides for the use of milk in a bom lence and economy of Postum made 
with less fatigue” ... “The Red all our children like.” ... “Our gain with milk, as well as its body-build- 
Cross nurse examined the children in school work, as a result of the hot —_ing nourishment and delicious flavor 
at the end of the year, and they were _ lunch, amounted to at least 50%”... | —will appeal to you, also, as a busy 
i oe condition” coe Pn And so on and on, in hundreds of | mother. 
children have more energy and ap- letters! . 
pear happier. They do = seem a _— We will send you, free, 
feel the cold weather as much”... Important to mothers—for the Postum Hot Lunch Plan 
two reasons This is a special offer to mothers, 


If your child is in a school that will not be made again . . . We 
.# where no hot lunch is served, Will send you, free, the — booklet 

. you can bring the Postum describing in full the Postum Hot 
Plan to the attention of the Lunch Plan. In addition, we will 
Principal, and with a little send a booklet on Instant Postum 
helpful cooperation you will | made with milk, for home use, and 


probably be successful in get- | One week’s supply of Instant Pos- 
ting the hot lunch started. tum, free. 

Your child, and every other Accept this generous offer! Fill 
child in the school, will bene- = out and mail the coupon. 


fit. If you are a mem- 
ber of the Parent- MAIL THIS COUPON NCW! 
ee a REL ER ORE AEE TE pr 
you will see what a es =) 
chance this 1S for the Postum CerEAat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Association to assist 

the school and teachers. Please send me, without cost or obligation, the Postum 


I h re a ; Hot Lunch Plan, together with the booklet on Instant 
n the secon piace, doesn t Postum made with milk, and one week’s supply °! 


Instant Postum. 





“We found the children ate more and 
took more time to eat, when they jt seem to you that a drink 





had Postum.” which has won such praise 











. . . . “ Na q 
success in glowing, enthusiasticterms. “I would not be without the lunch. I from the teachers should be or 
Here are some of the things the finditagreathelptothechildrenand included in your child’s diet Aaah 
© 1927, P.C. Co. 
Se is i cssnekeraniacaea ase aoe LON SOE eae 
7 is one of the Postum Cereal Company products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s In Canada, address Canap’an Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of : 45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 


the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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eAround the World I Go 


(Continued from Page 34) 


and down the shop reiterating un- 

elligible sounds had plainly got some- 
t-ing on his mind and they made every 
« /ort to relieve it. They fetched me this 
aid they fetched me that with infinite 
patience and good humor. They conferred 
anongst themselves and fetched more 
ti.ings, turning the little shop inside out 
aud upside down, 


pillars, set in dados and frescos along the 
fences, gates, temples, sacred libraries, 
stables and treasure houses. Every species 
of flower, bird, beast and legendary mon- 
ster has been utilized in the design. Every- 
where is the legendary dragon and every- 
where the three asarum leaves, crest of that 
great family of shoguns, the Tokugawa. 

On the treasure 





to no purpose— 
tne funny foreigner 
still gesticulated 
and blathered. I 
was like a peevish 
child, unable to ex- 
plain where the ache 
is, everybody haz- 
arding different 


remedies. Fe 


Getting out a 
pencil I snatched up 








house is a carving 
representing the 
three famous Nikko 
monkeys, those 
paragons of discre- 
tion. The first with 
his fingers in his 
ears, the second 
with his hands to 


o his mouth, the third 


with his hands to 
his eyes—hearing, 








a piece of paper and 
drew a porter coat. 
As a comic work my drawing succeeded 
beyond anything I have achieved before or 
since. They passed my sketch from hand 
to hand chuckling delightedly, finding 
points of humor in it entirely unintentional 
on my part—but producing no porter coat. 
I led the old lady aside and went through 
the motions of putting on a coat. She 
wiped the happy tears from her eyes and 
gave a little squeak of understanding. In 
a second she had jerked a striped kimono 
out of a packet and hustled me into it. 
The merriment soared from chuckles to 
open laughter. The funny foreigner in a 
kimono! How intensely comic! Like 
dressing up a monkey! 


cA Comedy Ends 


N DESPAIR IL acted the porter, laid my 

stick across my shoulder and staggered 
up and down the shop as though bent under 
a heavy load. That brought down the 
house: They howled, wept, wriggled with 
joy, clapped their hands and shouted for 
more. I thought it high time the fun 
stopped; so I fled—coatless. 

So much for the village; I suppose there 
are a thousand others just like it scattered 
over Nippon. The glory of Nikko lies on 
the opposite bank. The steep mountain- 
side is grown thick with immense crypto- 
meria trees, and here and there in the 
solemn green forestaisles are set red-lacquer 
pagodas. 

Some of the temples are approached by 
mounting avenues lined by stone lanterns 
overgrown with moss, spanned by giant 
toril of bronze or stone. Others you come 
on unexpectedly. You walk through quiet 
woods where nothing is to be heard save 
the burble of a pigeon or the plash of a 
distant waterfall, so quiet that at every 
moment you expect to see spotted deer 

eping shyly round a tree trunk. Then— 

Boo-m-m-m!’’—the rumble of a bronze 
ong goes echoing away among the hills, 
nd there before you is some temple of the 
ods, built apparently of red sealing wax 
nd gilt filigree, blood red among the 
reenery. 

Marvelous temples they are, guarded 
»y wonderful gates which in their turn are 
suarded by gilt monsters with blue and 
‘reen manes. 

_ The roofs of the guarded gates are 
ifted high on a mass of carving so deli- 
cately chiseled, so richly embellished as to 
have the appearance more of jewel work 
than wood. Every projecting beam-end is 
the head of an elephant, trunk upraised, 
or a fretted brass dragon with a gaping 
crimson mouth. Between these are carved 
panels of Chinese sages, or of children at 
play in flowery fields, blissfully indifferent 
to the snarling monsters. Bronze dragons 
gape heavenward from the roof ridges, 
bronze bells dangle from the eave corners, 
metallically murmurous with every gust 
that blows. There are carvings every- 
where, set in panels between the stout red 


speaking and seeing 
no evil. Elsewhere, 
carved by Japan’s most celebrated artist 
with his left hand, sleeping luxuriously in 
a bed of flowers, is the sacred piebald cat 
which preserves the temples from mice. 
Taking off my shoes I paddled round that 
holy of holies, the Oratory of Iyeyasu, 
where, under an aloe-wood ceiling, por- 
traits of the thirty-six poetical genii sol- 
emnly contemplate a fresco of chrysanthe- 
mums and Phcenix. An aged Shinto priest 
in an apple-green robe and a black var- 
nished straw hat accompanied me. I was 
acutely conscious of a hole in my sock 
through which my big toe persisted in 
protruding, but the old fellow was too 
much of a gentleman to take any notice 
and was in fact very kind and on my de- 
parture presented me with a little box 
decorated with the ever-present asarum 
leaves. 

On my way home I sat down in a quiet 
spot and opened the box. It contained 
two slabs of sugar, one pink, one white. I 
ate them there and then, hoping that it 
was blessed sugar and:that I should obtain 
spiritual benefit thereby. Blessed or not it 
was rank bad sugar—but no matter. In 
the words of the minister rendering thanks 
for a parochial gift of brandied cherries, it 
was not so much the gift he appreciated 
“as the spirit in which it was given.” 


Shanghai Kind to Visitors 


BOARDED a ship in a blinding rain- 

storm in Kobe one night and woke up to 
find the packet wriggling through a passage 
so straight it looked as though, did she come 
broadside to the stream, she would bridge 
the narrows from bank to bank. In some 
places the Inland Sea tries to live up to the 
dignity of its title and opens out to thirty 
or forty miles, but in others it pinches in to 
a matter of yards. By nightfall we had 
passed the lights of Shimonoseki glittering 
close on one side, Moji on the other—and 
were nosing toward the Yellow Sea. 

The Black Sea, I am told, is anything 
but black; the White Sea an intense in- 
digo. The Opal Sea, when I crossed it, 
was like diluted ink, the Zuyder Zee more 
like stale beer than cider. But the Yellow 
Sea never forgets that it is Chinese and 
is undoubtedly yellow—or was all that 
stormy day we went plunging across it— 
frothing white with breaker-tops, blurred 
with dark rain squalls; but yellow in the 
main, owing, they tell me, to the mud 
brought down by the Yang-tze-kiang 
floods. 

Shanghai is very kind to visitors. I 
went ashore after breakfast, took a jinrik- 
isha along the Bund and poked my nose 
into the lobby of the Astor House. Every- 
body I had met since leaving San Fran- 
cisco seemed to be there. One of them 
came and sat down beside me. 

“Have you got a notebook?”’ she said. 
“Because I’ve fixed up engagements for 
you for the next three weeks and I guess 
you’d better jot them down.” 
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It’s a folder picturing 
the newest ideas in 
draperies, for every 
window and door and 
telling the exact rods to 
use for different effects. 


Gor Which Room are You 
Planning ‘New Draperies 


Get This 
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SUN ROOM | 














Exquisitely Finished 
in the patented StippleTone design; 
an ideal surface for a lasting, durable 
finish. 
Known Durability 
—20 years of satisfaction. Strong with- 
out being bulky or clumsy. Invisibly 
reinforced by doubling in the edges. 


“‘Snug-Fit” Brackets 
—One-piece, strong, inconspicuous and 
practical. The rods tilt into place on 
the brackets and stay there securely 
until removed by same easy tilt. 





They are “The National Standard” 
20 Years of Quality and Satisfaction ‘Back of Them 


Kirsch was the original flat extension curtain rod—the first to introduce 
‘“‘Nosag, no rust, no tarnish’’—proved for 5, 10, 15 years in millions of 
homes—and offering greater value and quality, today, than ever before. 


Easy to buy and use 
—Over 35,000 dealers. Kirsch service is 
everywhere. Kirsch Rods take care of 
every window and door draping need 
and insure successful results. 


Detachable Draperies 
made simple by using Kirsch hooks and 
rings. Draperies can be taken down 
for cleaning and as easily replaced with- 
out disturbing the rods. 


Helpful Ideas 
—For fifteen years Kirsch has supplied 
housewives with up-to-date helps in 
planning window draperies. Write for 
latest ideas, offered below. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 112 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 


World's Largest Producers of Quality Drapery Hardware 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 552 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 














Cross sectional view o; 


Kirsch Rod. 


Ask your dealer for “KIRSCH” 
Curtain Rods. You can easily 
identify the genuine by the name 
“Kirsch” on the rod, the three- 
color box, and the patented 
StippleTone finish, 











Note beautiful Stipple Lap tev ecoste od 


invisible reinforcement is 
letter “A,” 






View showing where 

name “Kirsch” is 

‘ stamped on rod—also how 
rod tilts into place on one-piece 
bracket. 















Free Folder 

of window’draping ideas 
for every room and every 
kind of window and door, 
to carry out in connec- 
tion with the use of exten- 
sion curtain rods. Mailed 
free. We also publish 


A Valuable Book 
devoted to more elabor- 
ate draperies and featur- 
ing KirschKraft C 
Measure Hardware, with 
or without draw cord 
equipment, and orna- 
mental Atavio Work. Usu- 


stores. Latest styles. 
Mailed for 10 cents. 
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She needs you so! 


To you alone 
can she look 
for this 


special care 


4, 


ci 


or your little girl you 
| ee many special 
things—things that will 
mean her future health 
and happiness. 

She is so helpless and 
dependent; she needs so many kinds 
of care—which only her mother can 
understand and give. 

It’s not only big things that she 
needs. Some of the little common 
things of every day are vital to her 
development. 

To one of these simple things in 
particular, school authorities are ask- 
ing mothers to give special attention 
today! To the school day breakfast! 

School nutrition authorities have 
found by actual test that the kind of 
breakfast your children eat has a 
direct effect upon the kind of work 
they do in the morning. 

They have found that the one proper 
basis of school day breakfasts is a 
hot cereal. . Note what the U. S. 
Bureau of Education says about this: 


‘“ Eat a cooked cereal every morning. 
It makes you feel warm and gives you 
energy to work hard and play hard.” 
So important do school authorities 
consider this that they have made the 
Breakfast Rule a standard rule in the 
school health program. You will 


see it displayed on the wall in thou- 
sands of schoolrooms: 


‘Every boy and girl needs a 
hot cereal breakfast.’ 


Such a little thing—yet it means so 
much! So much that you want for 





your children—strong bodies, quick 
minds. And only you, their mother, 
can do this for them! 

Tomorrow morning send them to 
school with a supply of physical and 
mental energy to last until noon. You 
can provide it in no surer way than 
with a steaming bowl of Cream of 
Wheat. 

This famous food has been the 
stand-by of physicians for 30 years. 
They recommend it to mothers as an 
ideal cereal food. 

They like it for its energy value. 
It supplies the life-giving energy 
young bodies and brains need—a full 
morning's supply of it. 

Cream of Wheat is so easy to digest, 
too. It contains none of the indi- 
gestible parts of the wheat, so its 
rich store of energy is quickly and 
easily freed for use. 

Of course you would not inten- 
tionally neglect this simple way to 
help your children! You alone can see 
that they start off in the morning 
fully prepared for work—with the sus- 
taining nourishment that a Cream of 
Wheat breakfast gives. If you need a 
new box of Cream of Wheat, your 
grocer will send it today. 


7 7 7 y 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Company, 


’ Winnipeg. English address, Fassett & Johnson, 


Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 
© 1927, C. of W.Co. 





To mothers 


We have a booklet for you which contains 
authoritative information on correct diet for 
children from 6 months to high school age. 
We will gladly send it free with a sample box 
of Cream of Wheat. Sign your name below 
and send to Dept. B-9, Cream of Wheat Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Sample (check if wanted) 


Address 


To teachers 


To co-operate with your school health pro- 
gram we have had prepared by an experienced 
teacher a plan to interest children in eating a 
proper breakfast. Sent free to teachers or any 
school official. Fill in and mail form below to 
Dept. B-g, Cream of Wheat Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Grade taught 


Address 


February, 1924 








I did not stay three weeks; after three 
days I crept quietly out of the hotel, bag 
in hand, and shipped myself south. Said 
I to the Chinese steward, “I’m going to 
Hong-Kong—savvy? Don’t wake me till I 
get there.”” Then I turned in and slept 
and slept. 

Shanghai is by many lengths the gayest 
spot in Asia. The Saturday night balls at 
the Majestic are as pleasant affairs as I 
have been to anywhere. The floor is 
sunken and in the center there is a sort of 
fountain with a white Venus atop, around 
which colored lights glow with a pretty 
effect. The only disadvantage about the 
fountain is that its basin is a trifle low and 
if you back into it unwarily the coping 
takes you under the hocks and you sit 
down in the basin, turning at one squat 
goldfish into flat-fish—as happened on the 
night I was there to a certain lady in a 
clinging orange dress. 

Most of those present were British, but 
there wasa good sprinkling of rich Chinese. 
The youths wore dinner jackets, but the 
girls wore their national dress, 
and very charming they looked 
with their serene faces, sleek 
black hair fastened with silver 
pins and stuck with 
artificial flowers. 
Their jackets were 
mainly of rich brocade 
costing thousands of 
dollars and fastened 
all down the side with 
diamond buttons. 
Enigmatic little 
sylphs, slender as wil- 
lows, who appeared to drift rather than 
dance. The French Club —— But this 
will never do!—nothing but dances, hotels 
and clubs; tut-tut! Let us pass on to the 
historical, architectural, botanical and an- 
tiquarian aspects of Shanghai. 


cA Lively Kentuckian 


HE race course is situated on Bubbling 

Well—but there we go again! Truth 
to tell, I know nothing of the historical, 
architectural, botanical and antiquarian 
aspects of Shanghai. I saw it only by 
night. If anyone should ask me what 
clothing it was necessary to take there, 
I should answer, “‘ Dress clothes and paja- 
mas; nothing else.’’ I wore nothing else 
myself. In the middle hours of morning 
I exchanged my dinner jacket for pajamas 
and only woke up when it was time to 
crawl into my dinner jacket again. As 
I said, after three days—or rather 
nights—of it I crept away. 

Aboard ship I met one Flamboro, who 
stayed even a shorter time; something 
under eighteen hours. He landed off a 
Tientsin boat at six P.M., went up to the 
club and fell in with an agreeable stranger 
who asked him to dinner. At dinner there 
was a large party, greatly enlivened by a 
Kentuckian whom we will call Piggott, a 
plump friendly creature with a snub nose. 
After dinner they all went on to the Ma- 
jestic and enjoyed themselves hugely, 
Piggott further distinguishing himself. At 
three o’clock or thereabouts, the dance 
coming to an end, Flamboro prepared to 
seek his hotel. Piggott was astonished 
and pained. “‘Why? What for? Aren’t 
you enjoyin’ yourself? Whatcher want to 
go to bed for at this hour? The night is yet 
young.” 

Flamboro replied that he was enjoying 
himself immensely, but he thought the 
festivities had come to an end. Piggott 
was scornful. ‘“‘Come to an end at this 
time of night! Holy snakes! Where d’you 
think you are? Cayote City, Kansas? 
You come with me, buddy; stick tight to 
Uncle George.” Whereupon they em- 
barked in Uncle George’s car and drove 
for leagues and leagues. 

Flamboro had no notion where they 
were going, and it was no use asking Pig- 
gott, for by this time he was fast asleep, 
curled up in the corner like some plump, 
blond guinea pig. When at length the car 
did stop Flamboro thinks it was on the 
borders of Tibet. He woke Piggott, who 
removed his nose from his shirt front, 
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walked straight into the dance hall, sat 
down at a table, beamed all round him and 
fell asleep again. 

The dance hall clientele were a prett 
moldy-looking lot who danced with Ru 
sian charmers from Harbin provided bh, 
the Chinese management. Flamboro 
chose one of the prettiest, a fair wenc}, 
wearing dark eyebrows and top boots. 
They danced together, Flamboro gettin 
somewhat tangled up in the boots. H 
tried to converse with her in six language:, 
but there was nothing doing. So they pei 
formed four more dances in silence; Flam 
boro dodging the paternal boots wit!; 
varying success. 

By this time, having been makin; 
terpsichorean rings round one woman o; 
another for eight consecutive hours, he was 
beginning to feel hungry. When he sat 
the girl down at a table, she presented him 
with an account for two and a half dol- 
lars—five dances at fifty cents a whirl. 
He paid the bill and asked her if she would 
like any refreshment. She did; liquid. 
He ordered it, contenting 
himself with ham and eggs. 
He ate slowly, and she 
ended by presenting a sec- 
ond account, for the 
six dances she had 
missed while downing 
the refreshments he 
had paid for. 

The Russians have 
been much maligned. 
There are people who 
condemn them whole- 
sale as shiftless, thrift- 
less incendiaries with no higher capabili- 
ties whatever—except for the preserving 
of caviar and the writing of novels in 
which all the characters die of lingering 
tuberculosis or ingrowing vodka. This is 
unjust. The Far East at this moment 
swarms with bright, hard-working little 
Russian women who for intensive busi- 
ness methods and acumen could take the 
suspender buttons off anybody you care 
to mention. 

But to return to our dance hall. Flam- 
boro, having finished his pig and poached, 
was on the point of waking up Piggott and 
bearing him, willy-nilly, back to bed, when 
a party of British and Americans entered, 
evidently on a circuitous way home after 
a fancy-dress ball. They went into one of 
the boxes and ordered ham and eggs. 
Flamboro, feeling lonesome, joined them 
at his own invitation, but there was no 
entertainment to be had. They were all 
too tired for words; danced clean out. 
One woman, dressed as a Greek slave, 
made a gallant attempt to be gay; yawns 
stifled her. A man in a harlequin’s cos- 
tume began a humorous story, but forgot 
the point. A Columbine let her head droop 
on a bull-fighter’s shoulder, her food un- 
touched. 

“Ann’s asleep,”’ said the Greek slave, 
yawning. 

“No wonder,” said the harlequin. “It’s 
her sixth night running.” 


Why Flamboro Left 


LAMBORO gently removed a stran: 
lady’s head from his bosom and wen’ 
to find Piggott. 

“The night,’”’ muttered that gentlema 
without opening his eyes, ‘‘is yet young 
Nevertheless, he was led without furth:* 
protest to his car, where he immediate: 
resumed his slumbers. Flamboro, retur: 
ing for Piggott’s hat, found that sleep ha‘! 
got the fancy-dress party hard and fast. 

“‘ Bonsoir,” he whispered, turned away 
and then turned back. Dawn was brea! 
ing; the place would be closing soon. T!i: 
men probably had money on them—fre° 
pickings for the Chinese waiters. Severé! 
of the women displayed trinkets tha‘ 
might prove too attractive to the Harbin 
charmers. Without further ado he roused 
them sufficiently to lead them, blinking 
and stumbling, to the waiting cars outside. 

“*But how did you know in which cars 
to put which?” I asked. 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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ALLTHE QUALITIES OF LUXURY 
IN ACAR OF MODERATE PRICE 


‘Beauty That Indicates Quality. ... 
Those DNiceties That Plean So Puch 


Fisher Bodies; Duco Color Harmonies; Genuine Mohair Upholstery; 
VV Windshield; Genuine Plate Glass; Complete Exquisite Ap- 
pointments; Automatic Windshield Cleaner; Satin-Finished Nickel 
Fittings in Period Design; Chromium Permanent-Lustre Plating. 


‘Riding Comfort and ‘Driving Gase 
. Nimble in Traffic, &asy to Park 


30 x 5.25 Balloon Tires; Balloon-Geared Steering; Adjustable 

. Steering Wheel; Extra-Long, Resilient Springs; Snubbers on De 

4 ro Luxe Types; Double-Offset, Low Gravity Frame; Roomy, Deep- 

3 Nils ‘ : Spring Cushioned Seats at Angle of Greatest Ease; Instant, Effort- 

a less Control; Four-Wheel Brakes; 37-foot Turning Radius; Easy, 
Quiet Gear Shift with Handy Control. 


y a That Satisfaction of (Carefree (Confidence. . . 
cAssurance of Safety, Driving Peace of Mind 


A Crankcase Ventilation; Dual Air Cleaning and Oil Filter . . 
6%, Requiring But 3 to 4 Oil Changes a Year; Accurate Fuel Gauge on 
és ry Instrument Panel; Four-Wheel Brakes; Twin-Beam Headlights 
r a Controlled from Steering Wheel; Instruments Indirectly and 
iE is i a me s . Individually Illuminated; Thermostatic Charging Control; Thief- 
if 7 lw Proof Lock. 


Re Performance That ‘Reveals What Price Conceals 


Quiet Smoothness; Powerful L-Head “Six” Engine, Harmonic 
Balancer; Honed Cylinders; Full Automatic Spark; Silent Timing 
Chain; High Velocity Hot Section Manifold; Double Valve Springs 
. .. These are Known Factors of Motor Car Merit .. . Ask Any 
Expert. 


—- . oe 4 Long Life and Operating Thrift 


- ah ‘Only 3 to 4 Oil Changes a Year; Two-Way Cooling; Three-Way 
. Pressure Lubrication. 


cA Fisher Body for Everybody 


— body styles to choose from: Standard Coach, De Luxe Coach, 
Standard Coupe, De Luxe Coupe, Standard Sedan, De Luxe 
Sedan, and Landau. All prices f. o. b. Lansing, Michigan. Pay- 
\S.< ment from income on G. M. A.C. Plan if desired. 


Public Approval and -Admiration 


Firm in public favor, now made better than ever... true toa ~~ 
) policy pledged to progress, “that the American family may have, - 
at a moderate investment, a car that gratifies their finer tastes as 
well as satisfies their every need.” 
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The car illustrated is 
the De Luxe Coach. 
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the Managers say: 


§ use Royal Baking Powder” 


HEY owe their fame—these American tea 

rooms—to the perfection of their home-made 
American foods—frosted layer cakes miraculously 
delicate and rich, tender little biscuits and waffles, 
and interesting crusty tea breads. 


‘‘What kind of baking powder do you prefer to 
use in your kitchen?’’ a number of managers of the 
best-known tea rooms were recently asked. 


And 76 of these discriminating women answered 
definitely, ‘‘IJ use Royal Baking Powder.’’ 
Asked further, what type of baking powder they prefer, 


75% of those who made a definite choice 
specified, ‘‘Cream of Tartar.” 









Royal is the Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder; made always with the finest cream 
of tartar, a natural fruit product from ripe 
SS grapes. Pure, wholesome, dependable— Royal 

never fails you; and it leaves no bitter taste. 
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The Cream of Tartar Bak- 

ing Powder. Contains no 

um. Leaves no bitter 
taste 





Devil’s Food Cake—To 
set your icing and give it 
a beautiful gloss, put your 
cake in the oven for a 
minute or two after icing 





Peanut Butter Bread—delicious 
for sandwiches, for supper or tea, 
or for the school lunch box. Let- 
tuce and mayonnaise or cream 
cheese and chopped dates make 
appropriate filling 


FREE-— 
Complete Cook Book 


Mail this coupon + + 




























THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. B, 101 East 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me—free—my copy of the famous Royal Cook 
Book—nearly 350 excellent recipes. 
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“T didn’t,” said he. ‘‘And they were 
too sleepy to know or care. I stowed ’em 
as the fancy moved me, in pairs. I put 
the Columbine with the harlequin, as is 
proper, the gladiator chap with the Greek 
slave because they both had freckles, and 
so forth. They just fell into each other’s 
arms and went off home like that, fast 
asleep again.” 

I chuckled. ‘‘Snakes! A dozen casually 
assorted couples clasped in one another’s 
arms rolling into town in broad daylight! 
You may have raised some pretty domes- 
tic whirlwinds in Shanghai—do you re- 
alize that?” 

He nodded. ‘Yes, it did occur to me. 
That’s why I left rather hurriedly next 
morning. Sorry, in a way. Seemed a 
jolly spot, Shanghai.” 


We were steaming southwest into the 
sun’s glitter over a plain of pale turquoise. 
On the starboard horizon is- 
land succeeded island, strung 
out like low bronze clouds, 
rounded or jagged. For- 
mosa—‘‘the beautiful’’— 
lay invisible away to port. 
Fuchau and the Min River 
lay somewhere behind the 
screen of cloudy islands— 
Fuchau and the Pagoda An- 
chorage, starting place of the 
classic tea races. 

From behind those islands 
the clippers came, shaking 
out their cloth—royals, sky- 
sails, stunsails and flying 
kites, opening out like flow- 
ers, like white sea lilies. 
Down this strait they swept 
on their twelve-thousand- 
mile race home. Previous 
to 1834 the tea went to Eng- 
land in the leisurely ‘‘Sou- 
Spainers’”’ of the English 
East India Company. Their 
captains were largely re- 
cruited from officers of the 
Royal Navy, wore blue coats 
with black velvet cuffs and collars and 
embroidered in gold, buff breeches and 
waistcoats, cocked hats and side arms. 
They were allowed each two personal serv- 
ants, and among other things, eleven tuns 
of wine per voyage. Their pay was good, 
and in addition they were allowed private 
trade, £8000 to £10,000 being looked on 
as ordinary profits for a single China voy- 
age, but as much as £30,000 is recorded. 
From this the value of the main cargo may 
be judged. 


cA Legend and a Lighthouse 


T IS said that the devout Scilly Island- 

ers used every Sunday to pray the Lord 
to send them a wreck, adding that, were it 
convenient, could He, in His bountiful 
goodness, make it an Indiaman, please? 
As an argument for the efficacy of prayer 
it may be added that in 1680 the East 
India Company thought fit to erect and 
maintain the first lighthouse on those 
islands. 

Naval discipline was enforced on the old 
Indiamen, if necessary with a rawhide 
cat-o’-nine-tails. Gun, cutlass, musket and 
boarding drills were held daily; a pirate, 
privateer or even man-of-war thought 
twice and thrice before attacking them. 
In 1804 the company’s home-bound 
China fleet set on a superior French squad- 
ron in Malacca Strait and gave it a sound 
drubbing. They were comfortable for 
their day and put to sea with decks stocked 
like a farmyard. Milch cows in pens, 
sheep in the launch, calves and goats in 
the barge, fowl, ducks and turkeys in 
coops, all a-clucking and a-gobbling, pigs 
and rabbits in the manger—a wet berth 
when the cable came in! 

Robust, imposing craft they were, the 
old John Company frigates, bullocking 
along before the monsoons, their double 
tiers of gun ports checkered black and 
white, tampions painted scarlet, their 
beaks carved into effigies of Indian rajahs 





or company directors, hammocks lashed 


along the bulwarks, huge wooden-stocked 
anchors, stern-walks and bright ginger- 
bread work. Apple-cheeked, arrogant o!d 
wagons, splendidly manned, safely if cau- 
tiously navigated, taking in all upper sails 
at nightfall regardless of weather. With 
them security was everything and time of 
secondary importance. 

In 1834 the company was deprived cf 
its monopoly, competitors appeared in th» 
field and things began to hum, American 
setting so brisk a pace that, for a time, 
none could stay with them. The first of 
the thoroughbred clippers was a vesse! 
called the Rainbow, built to the revolu- 
tionary designs of John W. Griffiths, of 
New York. Ancient mariners, inspectin 
the experiment, declared that she had 
been turned inside out, and would capsize 
or dive to the bottom—hopefully prophe- 
sying disaster, as is the fashion with old 
gentlemen the world over when confronted 
with any novelty. But the Rainbow 
confounded her critics by 
racing from New York to 
Canton in ninety-two days 
and back in eighty-eight 
an unheard-of time. 


cAmerican ©lippers 


LLOWING her, built 
on the same lines, came 
the famous Sea-Witch, also 
of New York, carrying sky- 
sails, royal stunsails, ring- 
tails and every possible form 
of flying kite. Under the 
notorious bucko, Waterman, 
she ran from Canton to New 
York in eighty-one days on 
one occasion, in seventy- 
eight on another. The Cali- 
fornia gold stampede gave 
fresh impetus to the build- 
ing of American clippers, 
would-be bonanza kings pay- 
ing anything for a quick 
passage round Cape Horn. 
New York and Boston ship- 
yards buzzed. Inthe former, 
William H. Webbled the field; in the latter, 
that master craftsman, Donald McKay. 

Surprise, Honqua, Staghound, launched 
in midwinter with all the bells of Boston 
pealing; Sea-Serpent, Swordfish, N. B. 
Palmer, Witch of the Wave—pride of 
Salem; the Flying Cloud with her record 
of eighty-nine days to the Golden Gate— 
all these names were synonymous for 
speed, daring navigation and man hazing. 
They were far bigger ships than the 
British, had tremendous sheer and spread 
of canvas and very sharp lines, and were 
holystoned, scraped and painted, holy- 
stoned and scraped again—often by moon- 
light—till the men dropped dead of 
exhaustion. They were driven along merci- 
lessly till their lighter spars went by the 
board, whereupon they rerigged at sea 
and pelted on again. In a few years they 
were strained, water-logged, worn out, but 
in their heyday they romped from port to 
port, half their crews in irons, maimed 
or booted overboard, it is true, but wit! 
new records in their teeth. 

Their climax was reached with the Ne:v 
York Challenge. According to Capt. A. ! 
Clark’s Clipper Ship Era, “Her mainyard 
was ninety feet in length and the lower 
studdingsail booms were sixty feet lon. 
With square yards and lower studdingsa:'s 
set the distance from boom-end to boom- 
end was one hundred and sixty feet. Sic 
carried 12,780 running yards of cott«. 
canvas.” Her tonnage was 2006 and s.:¢ 
was the sharpest ship afloat. On her fi: :t 
voyage she was commanded by the gen"! 
Waterman, who took pistol shots at |\'s 
men on the yardarms, beat men u!- 
conscious for having dirty hands, mu'- 
dered an Italian because the old crippic 
could not go aloft, and ended up preachi:'g 
the Gospel in California. 

The Yankee marvels, poorly manned 
but wonderfully officered, carried all be- 
fore them. In 1850 the Surprise loaded 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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People eat theme 
OV CYISPNESS ... 


Jor balance 


nourishment... 


above all 
“ Havor 


VEN the most earnest dietitians agree 
that eating must be pleasant before it 


can be entirely profitable! .. Goon and » 


enjoy your food, they say. The first duty of 
food is to tempt appetite. There’s no reason 
at all why your three meals a day shouldn’t 
supply pleasure, along with perfectly proper 
nourishment. 
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nd that’s the thing that has made Grape- 
>a favorite food in millions of American 
-s. Balanced nourishment—and irresis- 


tibl: appeal to appetite. A delicious, nut-like 
flavor, made even more tempting by a delicate 
sug:estion of malt sugar. And a wonderful 
Cris »ness—a crunchiness—that heightens en- 
Joyment of the flavor. 


This crispness is one important reason for 
the health value of Grape-Nuts. Foods that 
make you chew—and enjoy chewing —are all 
too few in modern diet. Day in, day out, soft 
foods make up the greater part of our meals. 
Yet dental authorities say that our teeth and 
gums must have proper exercise in order to 
tetain their health and beauty. The diet 


should include, every day, foods which must 
be chewed. 


Eat Grape-Nuts then for crispness, for flavor 
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—and for balanced nourishment! These golden 
kernels are made from wheat and malted 
barley. They give to the body, in readily 
digestible form, food elements of the highest 
importance to health. Grape-Nuts supplies 
dextrins, maltose and other carbohydrates 
for heat and energy; iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for teeth and bones; protein for 
muscle and body-building; and the essential 
vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. Served with 
whole milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an 
admirably balanced ration. 


Give Grape-Nuts a daily place on your 
table. Your grocer sells it—or you may wish 
to accept the following offer: 


© 1927, P. C. Co. 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Postum Cereal Company products, f Pye 
which include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties Products 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate, ‘ a 

Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. LIEU 
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‘A Book of Better Breakfasts” — 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send 
you two individual packages of Grape-Nuts, 
free. We will send also “A Book of Better’ 
Breakfasts’ —written by a famous physical 
director. 








G-L. H. J. 2-27 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





PostumM CereAt Company, Inc., BaAtTLte Creex, MIcH. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,’ by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 





In Canada, Address CANADIAN Postum Cerzat Company, Ltp. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Distinguished travelers 









































First through all Dixie, 
then to all parts of the 
country the news of this 
coffee was carried ~« * 


White haired old gentlemen they are today—the 
southerners who love to tell you of the old Maxwell 
House in Nashville. Even to these men whose 
homes were on the great estates of the South, it is a 
place of magic memories. 


Here, in the words of an old history book, 
“Celebrated men from all over the country 
made their headquarters.” Here the great folk 
of Dixie gathered for their most brilliant balls 
and banquets. Long ago the news of the wonder- 
ful food and coffee at the Maxwell Housé spread 
throughout the South. Long ago it became the 


MaxweE Lt House CorFFEE § 
Topay —Amenicas langett selling high grade coffee “é 


most famous hotel in all that land of good living. 


In its stately dining room, victorious generals and 
admirals, statesmen and Presidents were received 
and entertained. Over its coffee were made the 
greatest speeches the old South ever heard—over 
that special coffee which has now won lasting and 
nation-wide fame. 


They remembered it 
long afterward 


How many of the guests of this fine, old hotel un- 
derstood and appreciated the good things of life! 
How many praised its food and especially its coffee! 


For years a blend of fine coffees was served at 
the Maxwell House—so full-bodied, so mellow 
that those who once tasted it 
remembered it long afterward. 
Gradually the news of this 
blend was carried to all the 
cities of the South. In home 
after home, critical families 





took steps to secure it for their own tables. 


Today that touch of extra richness in Maxwell 
House Coffee has won the entire country. From 
New York to Los Angeles, it is pleasing more people 
than any other coffee ever offered for sale. 


The same blend, with the same rare flavor that 
delighted the old South, is on sale in sealed tins 
from coast to coast. And the same firm of coffee 
merchants who perfected it years ago down © 
Nashville, Tennessee, still blend and roast it today. 


A new adventure awaits you—the rich smoot! 
ness, the alluring fragrance which brought now 
pleasure to the distinguished guests of the old Ma « 
well House. The shade of difference in this coi! ‘c 
will rouse a new interest in your family at breakfo.i 

and at dinner. Your grocer hu: 


Coffee Company, Nashvi!'. 


mond, New York, Los Ange!<: 


‘**Good to the 
last drop” 





Maxwell House Coffee in tx 
famous blue tins. Cheek-Ne.! . 


Houston, Jacksonville, Ric’ 
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tea for London at double the rates offered 
to any British ships, and the Liverpool 
Black Ball Line even commissioned Don- 
ald McKay to build vessels for their 
Australian trade. But in the early eight- 
een fifties the slow-moving British, aided 
by the repeal of their antediluvian ton- 
nage laws, were beginning to speed up. In 
1853 the Aberdeen Cairngorm beat all 
comers, netting her owner £4000 in stakes. 
In another four years the Americans were 
out of it altogether and time was to come 
when the British clippers were to reverse 
the order and successfully enter the New 
York trade. Nevertheless, it was the 
American who first showed the world how 
to drive a ship lee-rail under, and the first 
out-and-out clipper was born on the stocks 
of Smith & Dimon, New York. To the 
United States belongs the honor. 

Tea drinking was fast becoming the uni- 
versal habit in England, and in 1851 one 
pound a ton premium was offered for the 
first teas docked in London, £100 to the 
captain who brought it. Competition be- 
came red hot. To own a winner was the 
desire of every sporting shipowner. One 
old gentleman, hearing of the loss of his 
pet flyer, laid down quietly and died— 
broken-hearted. They ordered their favor- 
ite shipbuilders to turn out a world-beater 
regardless of expense, and laid huge bets 
on the result. Racing captains were as 
sought after as leading jockeys are today. 
They too bet. Crews of rival cracks laid a 
month’s pay against each other. Clerks in 
the tea houses and shipping offices bet; 
shipwrights, riggers and chandlers. The 
interest became national. In the eighteen 
sixties there was as much excitement in 
England over the result of the tea races as 
there is now over the Derby. 

And the racers themselves! Beautiful 
ships they were—sleek, eager thorough- 
bredswithcurvedcutwater,sharpas knives, 
topped with figureheads of knights in 
armor, witches, dragons and family beau- 
ties; gold stripes running their entire 
length and gold scroll work over the 
counters. Their woodwork was of the 
finest teak or mahogany; blocks, yard- 
arms and lower masts were painted white 
or flesh color; and there was brass—brass 
galore. It is recorded that the Ariel’s 
brass work occupied four men for twelve 
hours daily. 


‘Racing Thrills 


N 1860 Canton, Whampoa and Macao 

had been generally abandoned by the 
cracks in favor of Fuchau. The tea came 
down river in sampans and was loaded 
into the favorites first, coolies working all 
day and night. Then away the clippers 
went, cracking on alow and aloft, through 
the Formosa Strait to the dread Paracels 
(‘Many wrecks occur here,’’ remarks the 
China Sea pilot dryly), then across to the 
Cochin China coast to work the land 
breezes. From there to the Borneo coast 
for the same purpose. On through the 
Api Passage and Gaspar Strait, cutting off 
corners, scraping the very shores for wind, 
then out through the Sunda Strait and 
into the Indian Ocean. Tricky work! 
Glance at a chart of the China Seas—it is 
dusted with reefs, banks and islands as 
though someone had shaken a pepper pot 
over it. Add to these pirates, uncharted 
reefs, reefs wrongly charted, typhoons and 
currents which run contrary to sailing 
cirections—and the affair seems more of 
an obstacle race than a speed contest. 

In the classic race of 1866, Keay of the 
Ariel never undressed except for a tub, and 
slept on deck till clear of Java Head, and 
old Robertson of the Cairngorm went one 
better and slept on a chair on the poop all 
the way home. A man who sailed with 
him told me that the great Dick Robinson 
of the Fiery Cross never slept at all, and 
if so with only one eye at a time. 

Though there were desperate keen races 
before and after, that of 1866 stands by 
itself for closeness of finish. Sixteen ships 
loaded in the Min River that season, but 
the honor—and, incidentally, the prize 





money —was left to be battled out between 
the first five starters. The Ariel, Taeping 
and Serica got off the mark together, with 
the Fiery Cross fourteen hours ahead and 
the Taitsing thirty-six behind. When the 
Fiery Cross passed through Sunda Strait, 
her lead was increased to two days. Ariel, 
Taeping and Serica passed through on the 
same day; the Taitsing four days later. 
All five then went straight across the 
Indian Ocean before the southeast trades 
under every stitch of canvas they could 
hang out—stunsails, ringtails, water sails 
under the passaree booms, Jimmy Greens 
under the bowsprits and jib-o’-jibs on 
fore-royal stays. 

They passed the longitude of Mauritius 
with Fiery Cross still leading, the Ariel 
and Taeping hard on her heels, only a day 
behind. The longitude of the Cape of 
Good Hope was passed with the Ariel 
closing nearer and nearer on the Fiery 
Cross, the Taeping closing on both. At 
St. Helena the Taeping had rushed to the 
lead, the Fiery Cross was second and the 
Serica, which had done a marvelous spurt, 
was third. At Ascension the Serica had 
dropped back, giving place to the Ariel. 
The first three ships crossed the Equator 
on the same day: Taeping, Fiery Cross, 
Ariel. At Cape Verde Islands they had 
changed places again; the order was Ariel, 
Taeping, Fiery Cross, Serica—and not 
thirty-six hours between the lot. At the 
Azores they had closed to within twenty- 
four hours of each other with the Taitsing, 
so long behind, ramping up hand over fist. 


The White Sea Wonders 


UT the final tussle was left to the Ariel 
and Taeping. They sighted each other 
off the Wolf Rock light at daybreak and 
went tearing up the English Channel neck 
and neck, setting every possible stitch they 
could lay hands on. I have been told that 
the crew of the Taeping spread their 
blankets in the rigging, dashed water over 
the sails to make them hold wind the 
better and even up-ended the boats in the 
chocks and set sails on them. The two 
were abreast off Lizard Head at 8 A.M., off 
Start Point by noon, off Portland at 6 P.M., 
at midnight still abreast off Beachy Head, 
and burning blue lights and jockeying 
each other for first pilot off Dungeness at 
4A.M. At Deal the Taeping picked up the 
best tug and tied up in the London Docks 
twenty minutes ahead of the Ariel. The 
Serica, which had been foaming up the 
French coast unbeknown to the others, 
docked on the same tide, and the Fiery 
Cross twenty-four hours later—having 
raced three-quarters round the world. 
The tea clippers come no more up- 
channel, shearing the blue ridges with 
sharp cutwaters, their brasswork asparkle, 
trembling under their press of cloudy 
canvas, the spray dripping from their 
passaree booms. Steam and the Suez 
Canal rang their knell. But whenever 
men speak of beauty their names will be 
fervently mentioned—Surprise and Flying 
Cloud, Swordfish, Ariel, Hallowe’en and 
Thermopyle, the white sea wonders. 


That night after the last yawning occu- 
pant of the smoking room had betaken 
himself bedward I went out on deck 
alone. The full moon was aloft, infusing 
the still night with a wan, misty radiance. 
On the starboard beam the China coast 
was faintly visible, a mere thickening of 
the horizon. A light flashed intermittently; 
Lammock Isle, I reckoned. Should I see 
anything? If men come back as ghosts to 
visit the scenes of past triumphs, why not 
a ship—that most living and sensitive 
fabric of man’s hands? These were the 
waters they had trod so proudly; should I 
see? Some specter clipper creeping in- 
shore to woo the land breeze, quiet as a 
moth, the eerie sea-fire licking at her fore- 
foot, her canvas glimmering pale under 
the moon—should I see her? Should I? 
I saw nothing; only the far light flashing, 
the moon and the pearl-gray mist. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The third article in this 
series by CrosbieGarstin will appearinanearly issue. 








brings quiet, Restful 


Here is a natural means (a way without 
drugs) to sound, peaceful sleep. A way 
that brings quick restoration to your tired 
body. And soothes your frayed nerves. 
Restful sleep results. And as you sleep 
you gain new strength. 

In the morning you awaken, looking 
and feeling years younger. You are a 
new being, eager with the joy of life. 
With youthful energy to carry you buoy- 
antly through the day. 

That ts the experience of most Ovaltine users. 
The 3-day test we offer here will show 
you. We urge you make this test. It is 
well worth while. 


Luxurious sleep that restores 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 


sound, restful sleep quickly and naturally. 
This is why: 


Here is a safe, natural way 


to overcome Sleeplessness 





This new, pure food-drink from Switzerland 


Sleep —Tireless Days 


Make this 3-day Test! 


SEcoND— Ovaltine has the power actually 
to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other 
foods you eat. Thus, soon after drink- 
ing, it is turning itself and other foods 
into rich, red blood. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. It has 
been used in Switzerland for 30 years and is 
now in universal use in England and her colon- 
ies. During the great war Ovaltine was included 
as a standard ration for invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today it is used in hundreds of hos- 
pitals. More than 20,000 doctors recommend it, 
not only for sleeplessness, but because of its spe- 
cial dietetic properties, they also recommend 
it for nursing mothers, convalescents, invalids, 
nervestrain, backward children and the aged. 
Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three 
times a day for its natural stimulation. It’s truly 
a “pick-up” drink. 


A 3-day test 





F rrst—it digests very quickly. 
Even in cases of impaired di- 
gestion. It combines certain 
vitalizing and building-up food 
essentials in which your daily 
fare is often lacking. 

One cup of Ovaltine has 
more real food value than 12 
cups of beef extract. 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerves 


Now 





© 1926, T. W. Co. 





All druggists sell Oval- 
tine in 4 sizes for home 
use. Or they can mix it 
for you at the soda foun- 
tain. But to let you try 
it we will send a 3-day 
introductory package for 
10 cents to cover cost of 
packing and mailing. 
Send in the coupon with 
10 cents. 


more than 20,000 doctors 
recommend Ovaltine 










I certainly want to thank 
you from the bottom of my 
heart for what Ovaltine 
has done for me. 

Isleep all night and am not 
a bit nervous any more. 
I feel better than I have 








I received a sample pack- 





for years. 
Mrs. Claude Martin. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








age of Ovaltine. The first 
night I had a sound, peace-_ 
ful sleep. 

Mrs. B. D. Santos, 
Ocean Beach, Cal. 













Send for 3-day test 
























THe Wanpver Company, Dept. 32 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 





cadas State 
One package to a person. 
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Molyneux Premet Chéruit 





Redfern Cheruit 


And I Have Signed Up With the Simple Dress 
Jor Life: By Flortense King 


coercion were necessary to bring me to the point of submit- 

ting my American outlines, my red-white-and-blue blood to 
the manipulation of a French dressmaker. Deep down in my 
heart I had a conviction that Paris clothes would not become me, 
would not be practical, would not look well back home. I was 
wrong, thank goodness, just as wrong as my Paris clothes are 
right. 

At the present moment I have two French dresses, one hat, one 
coat. I love them all and wear them with joy, vanity and high 
heels. I should like to send everything else in my wardrobe to 
the unclothed races—if they are willing—of the earth. I am a 
complete and utter convert to that something in the end of a 
French dressmaker’s fingers that works magic with a seam, a hip 


I REALLY did not want a Paris dress. Argument, persuasion, 


line, a shoulder, and makes a silhouette—even my silhouette so 
different I have to look at it twice in a mirror to be sure it’s mine. 

Never again can I buy a fussy, badly made dress. I have learned 
to look for ‘‘line,’’ for simplicity, for the distinguished plainness 
that may be a background for the gayest accessories, but that is 
always severe itself. The French have cured me, once and for all, 
of bulgy outlines, irrelevant lumps and wisps of material, wads 
of gathers in the wrong place. I have signed up for life with the 
simple dress. 

Now of course this change of heart was not effected without 
suffering. But then I have always suffered where clothes are 
concerned. During all my previous existence I have shopped in 
agony; consulted friends, enemies, husband, relatives—and come 
away, as a rule, with the wrong thing. 


1 Learned About (clothes From the Erench 
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Tucks, plaits and lace mark the new- 
est French frocks for afternoon. At 
extreme left, Lelong uses tiny tucks 
for back and side fronts of bodice and 
edge of split skirt in a one-piece dress 
of navy crépe marocain. Next, fine 
plaiting makes belt and edges skirt 
and bolero front of Premet’s black 
crépe de chine frock. Next, the 
Chéruit idea of black chiffon and lace 
over a tailored pink slip of crépe de 
chine makes a charmingly effective 
dress; and last, a two-tiered plaited 
skirt, raised at one side, and a double 
jabot mark Lelong’s dress of peri- 
winkle georgette. Below, Regnier’s 
frock of banana-colored crépe de chine 
has three box plaits, composed of tiny 
knife plaits, at front of skirt, while 
Premet’s dress of dull green georgette 
features a lace yoke that ties at side. 


Regnier Premet 
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Six lovely new spring evening frocks from Paris, on opposite page, tell of the 
season’s trend in line and style. From left to right, Chanel uses white char- 
meuse, with a bolero back and a yoke that forms a scarf in front; Molyneux, a 
black chiffon coat over a black silk lace frock, which is ideal for the mature 
woman; Premet, wine chiffon, with loose panels, graduating to points at sides 
and bound at edges; Chéruit, a youthful flame-colored taffeta, with loose sec- 
tions shirred on hips; Redfern, rose and Bordeaux chiffon, with wide sash and 
draped effect at front and back; Chéruit, two tones of orchid crépe satin, with 
satin flowers and loose shirred panels of georgette at sides. 











One reason for my failure was that I had notions and 
‘theories. I used to feel that even if my clothes were not 
xactly fashionable, still they were ‘‘like me.” I hope 
now they weren’t. Then, too, I belonged to a secret so- 
‘iety —the cult of the dark-blue crépe de chine dress and 
‘an coat. If I set forth to buy a dress I might look at 
burgundy, green, gray or black, but in the end I bought 
dark blue, just as much like the dark blue I had had last 
year as possible. If I had got used to plaits on the side, 
[ demanded more plaits on the side; if I had had a 
V-neck last year, then another V-neck I wanted this 
year. My honest idea of a really fine shop was a place 
where I could purchase, without effort or discussion, 
lifelike replicas of all my old clothes—just put on the 
livery and walk out. 

What a Frenchwoman would say to this thought, I 
tremble to imagine. The fact is, a Frenchwoman could 
not grasp such a notion. The language does not contain 
the gestures that would explain it to her. For which I 


am duly grateful. It is a consolation to me to know 
that, peculiar as I must have seemed to some of those 
Gallic ladies, they never really dreamed how peculiar 
I was. 

My friend Annette, who introduced me, by force, to 
my first French dressmaker, has always worn smart and 
distinguished clothes. She produces the all-of-a-piece 
look that even in my benighted days I recognized as some- 
thing very special. I now know it was Parisian. 

It used to puzzle me at first to know why she wanted 
me to go with her to Madame Sabine, her own dress- 
maker, smart, clever and, to tell the worst, expensive. 
I knew I should feel out of place and queer. At that 
time I could not guess that Annette was acting ina spirit 
of pure kindness. She wanted me to hear about myself 
in a foreign language first, and Madame Sabine was as 
foreign as she was frank. 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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heritage of beauty any more than her 
stay-at-home sister. 

Of course, I am not advocating an en- 
tire wardrobe of vivid reds and greens and 
purples, with nothing else besides. One’s 
type, one’s moods, the weather, the occa- 
sion—all must be considered. It’s an art 
that calls for careful study. Let us learn 
to use color to “point up” our wardrobe, 
not to monopolize it. 

When we choose a bright colored dress, 
let’s be sure that our coat and hat and 
accessories will blend with it, and not be 

merely added colors bearing no relation 

to that of the dress. For the girl with 


(Continued on Page 71) 


I Belteve in (olor 
for the 
Business Woman 


By Mary E. DiLLon 


and coats and hats, in shoes, hosiery 
and handbags, in raincoats, um- 
brellas and boutonniéres; in fact, in every 
department of the wardrobe. Never be- 
fore have we given ourselves over so 
whole-heartedly to such an orgy of 
vivid hues—and I am glad of it. For 
to me color, properly selected and 
applied, spells beauty,and beauty 
is a vital and important factor 
in living. We need it in our 
homes, in our play, and, more 
than anywhere else, perhaps, 
we need it in our work. That is 
why I am definitely against the 
idea of dull, drab clothes of no par- 
ticular hue for the woman who works 
in an office. I believe thoroughly in 
color, and I see no reason why the busi- 
ness woman should be deprived of her 


"Tena is the day of color. In frocks 





EPITOR'S NOTE— Mary E. Dillon, 
president of the Brooklyn BoroughGas 

Company, is one of America’s outstanding 
business women. In private life she is Mrs. 
Henry Farber, but in her Coney Island office 
she is still Mary E. Dillon, the girl who 
joined the company twenty-three years ago 
as a junior clerk, to rise to the highest posi- 
tion the organization offers. Miss Dillon’s 
ideas on business background are illustrated 
in her own office. Here her old mahogany 
pieces are brightened with colorful braided 
rugs and innumerable books, while in the 
general office, green-shuttered windows and 
flowering window-boxes lend an air of home- 
like comfort. Her very interesting ideas on 
dress are told in the accompanying article. 
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Above, at left, 
of wool jersey, 
sizes I4 to 16, 
36 to 443 cen- 
ter, also wool 
jersey, sizes 14 
to 16, 36 to 42; 
at right, kasha- 
toile, sizes 16, 


36 to 44. 
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At left, No. 
5248, of silk 
crépe, has the 
Patou surplice 
closing. Sizes 
16, 36 to 48. 
No. 5259, of 
crepella, boasts 
the Chanel 
bolero. Sizes 14 
to 16, 36 to 42. 
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At right, No. i 
5245, sizes 14 ; g 
to 16, 36 to 44, 
angora and silk ie 
crépe; Nos. + | 


5250, sizes 16, 
36 to 42, and 
5243, Sizes Id 
to 16, 36 to 42, 
ef both of crépe 


i de chine. 


5259 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journau Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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BAKING POWDER BISCUITS 
3 cupfuls flour Y tablespoonful sugar 


6 teaspoonfuls baking powder 3, tablespoonfuls Snowdrift 
é Equal parts milk and water 
> 34 teaspoonful salt q Voted ful) 






Sift together the dry ingredients, then rub in the Snowdrift with 
the fingertips or the back of the mixing-spoon, until the mixture 
looks flaky. Pour in equal parts of milk and water to moisten— 
approximately a cupful—then quickly turn the mixture onto a 
slightly floured board and pat or roll it to one-half inch in thick- 
ness. Shape into rounds with the biscuit cutter, tucking under 
the edges as you work, so there will be no remnants. Place, 
scarcely touching, on a baking-pan oiled with Snowdrift, and 
bake in a quick oven, 375 degrees F., about fifteen minutes. Thin 
biscuits will bake in ten minutes. 
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OR: 





Biscuits made with Snowdrift are an added attraction to 
any meal—delicately crisp and tender —as light as 
biscuits should be. 


— 


And it’s so easy to make them. Snowdrift is wonder- 
fully easy to work with—it mixes in a jiffy with the other 
ingredients because it is of a fluffy, creamy consistency 
that will delight you. And amaze you, too. For it is al- 
ways of this same consistency—never too hard when it 
comes from the ice box, never too soft when it has 
stood in the kitchen. 


When you open a can of Snowdrift you find its 
smooth, soft whiteness mighty inviting to look at. 
When you taste it you find it delicately sweet and fresh. 
It is made so—from a fine salad oil—and its airtight 
can keeps it so. 


—»~ wer 
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Make some biscuits today and use Snowdrift. Then A 
you will know what a really good shortening Snowdrift is. 2 
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Swans Down Nut Cream Cake 


All measurements level. 
3 egg yolks 
44 cup cold water 
1% cups sugar 
Grated rind of lemon 
or % teasp. lemon ext. 
1 cup Swans Down 
Use a large, strong Dover egg beater. 
Beat egg yolks; then beat in each ingredi- 
ent, one after another, in order enumer- 
ated, adding baking powder and salt with 
last cup of flour. Fold in egg whites beaten 
very light, using a wooden spoon. Bake 
in two greased, papered layer pans, at 
350° F. for about 20 minutes. Remove 
from pan while hot; when cold put to- 
gether with Nut Cream Filling. (The two 
measures of water and Swans Down are 
correct—they should be added in order 
mentioned.) 


44 cup cold water 
i cup Swans Down 
2 teaspoons baking 
powder 

\% teaspoon salt 

3 egg whites 


You'll want this cake set! 


Only $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, 
$1.50 in Canada) for complete set of Swans 
Down Cake Making Utensils, such as we 
ourselves use. We buy in carload lots and 
sell to you at our cost. Just pin a dollar 
bill (money order or check) to this coupon 
and mail now. Money refunded if not 
entirely satisfactory. 


Set consists of: 

8% in. pat. Angel Food cake pan (tin) ; 8 in. 
sq. heavy cake pan (tin) ; set aluminum meas. 
spoons; aluminum meas. cup; 12 in. steel 
spatula (to remove and ice cake); slotted 
wooden mixing spoon; 6%-in. wire cake 
tester. Included free—famous recipe booklet, 

“Cake Secrets,’’ and sample package Swans 
Down. 

**Cake Secrets’’ only item sold sepa- 
rately—send 10c stamps or coin for your 
copy. 







‘A 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, Inc. 
2202 First Avenue, Evansville, Indiana 


am to receive, free of charge, * 


money will be promptly refunded. 


C J 


Canada) for which please send to address below one full 
set Swans Down Cake Makin, Utensils—with which I 


i 
Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in i 
t 


(In Full) 
No orders accepted for shipment outside U. S. or Canada. 
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Real cake-—soft, fluffy, delicious 


—it must be made in your own home 


No one has ever yet discovered 
a substitute for good old-fashioned 
home cooking—least of all, for 
really delicate, moist, feathery home- 
made cake. 


If you want to taste as delicious 
a piece of cake as you ever put in 
your mouth, try this recipe for 
Swans Down Nut Cream Cake. It 
is only a simple 3egg cake—you’d 
probably call it “plain” if made with 
other flour. But Swans Down lends 


it a texture like velvet and a flavor 
wholly delightful. 


As you know, Swans Down Cake 
Flour is not just another flour—it’s 
a different kind of flour. The wonder- 
ful delicacy and flufhiness of tex- 
ture which Swans Down gives are 
due-to these three things: 1— 
the particular kind of soft win- 


2202 First Ave. 


ake Secrets’’ and sample 
package of Swans Down. If not entirely satisfied with 
set I may return it, carrying charges prepaid, and my 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INCORPORATED 
Established 1856 


DIVISION, POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 


MAKERS OF: Swans Down Cake Flour, Jell-O, 

Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post 

Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate 


Swans Down 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 32 Years 


ter wheat selected; 2—the part of 
the kernel used—only the most deli- 
cate inner portion is choice enough 
for Swans Down; 3—the special 
process by which Swans Down is 
milled 27 times as fine as good bread 
flour. One hundred pounds of se- 
lected wheat yield but 26 pounds 
of Swans Down Cake Flour. 


When you use Swans Down Cake 
Flour and follow Swans Down 
recipes you take all the guesswork 
out of cake making. No need, 
either,to use elaborate recipes; Swans 
Down is so feathery-fine, fewer eggs 
and less shortening are required. 
If you want your cakes to have the 
famous Swans Down texture there’s 
only one way to get it—and that is, 
to use Swans Down 


Cake Flour. 


Evansville, Indiana 





Ask your grocer for 
Swans Down Cake Flour. 
If he doesn’t have it, 
send us his name and 
we will see that you are 
supplied. 








Whenever you have questions to ask about 
cake making write us—we shall be delighted 
to give you any information we can 


This Nut Cream Cake is guar- 
anteed to fill all requirements for fol- 
lowing skilfully that best known 
path to a man’s heart. With coffee, 
it makes a delicious dessert—par- 
ticularly suitable for serving after a 
simple dinner or for afternoon or 
evening refreshments. 


& 
Nut Cream Filling 


3{ cup sugar 

\% cup Swans Down 

¥% teaspoon salt 

¥% cup pecans 

2 eggs 

2 cups scalded milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

¥% teaspoon lemon extract 


Mix dry ingredients, add beaten 
eggs, then pour on the scalded milk. 
Cook in double boiler, stirring con- 
stantly until mixture is thickened, 
then cook for 10 minutes longer, 
stirring occasionally. Remove from 
fire, cool, and to one-half of filling 
add % cup chopped pecan nut meats. 
Place nut filling between layers and 
the plain filling on top. Garnish or 
serve with whipped cream and 
cherries. 


This cream filling, which should 
be thoroughly cooked—10 minutes 
after thickening—may be _ turned 
into a Boston Cream Pie filling by 


flavoring it with two squares of 


melted bitter chocolate instead of the 
lemon, vanilla, and chopped nuts. 


& 


When writing us, please be sure to 
give your name and address, and 
don’t forget we’d be delighted to 
have you visit us in our model 


\U kitchen. 


Domestic Me- Dept. 
Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
2202 Firet Avena, Evansville, Indiana 
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your master. It can help you to 

express yourself, it can enhance your 
natural coloring, it can furnish an at- 
tractive and flattering background—or it 
can do the opposite. Since we use 
color so extensively in our every- 
day life, in our clothing and dec- 
orations, it is important 
that we know something 
about it and its applica- 
tion to the individual. 
Such knowledge is a mat- 
ter of but a few moments’ 
concentration, and no 
really clever woman will 
fail to equip herself withit. 

In the very first place, 
one must consider the 
coloring of one’s hair, eyes 
and complexion. These 
decide to which type one 
belongs. Then one must 
become familiar with the 
colors that are most becom- 
ing to that type, those which 
are only fair and those which are 
actively unbecoming. 

Next, one must be able to see the 
difference in shades of colors and also 
in shades of types, and must ascertain 
which of the former are most becoming. 
In an age that offers such a latitude in 
the mode, anyone can find her most becom- 
ing colors and shades, regardless of styles. 
A color may be the most popular of the 
season, but a clever woman will not touch 
it unless it is becoming to her. And only 
if she knows what is and what is not be- 
coming will she be able to use her knowl- 
edge in the selection of clothes. 

In this article I am going to analyze 
only the brunettes; in later articles the 
remaining types. Anyone with dark hair, 
whether it be black or light brown, is cor- 
rectly called a brunette. Only when the 
hair is light enough to be called really 
blond—including darkish blond—can a 
person not be a brunette. 

The difference between a white, color- 
less complexion, an olive, colorless com- 
plexion and a white or olive complexion 
with coloring in the cheeks and lips, makes 
a difference in the shades and colors a 
brunette should wear. Eyes that are any 
shade of brown, up to the shade that can 
be changed to blue or gray by the wearing 
of those colors, are dark eyes. Eyes changed 
by the wearing of certain colors belong to 
the type called demi-brunette. 


Let’s Study Our Own Type 


T IS important to know the difference 

in shades and employ this difference to 
your advantage. The simplest rule is to 
choose an intensity of color that harmo- 
nizes with the intensity of your own col- 
oring. You may be a true type, but as 
different from another version of your type 
as pink is from red. Therefore you will 
not attempt to wear a vivid shade of any 
color that will make you seem colorless in 
comparison, but will wear a shade that is 
flattering to your own coloring. 

If your hair is turning gray you are still 
the same type until your hair is quite gray 
or white. Then there are some special 
color suggestions for you which you will 
read later. 

The complexion must always be given 
special consideration. Even though cer- 
tain colors are becoming to your type, if 
any of them make your complexion seem 
lifeless and sallow you will either have to 
find shades in them that do not do this 
or avoid them altogether. Green is one of 
these trying colors, tending to make an 
otherwise ivory or tan complexion look 
sallow. Orange, white, brown, beige, 
purple and ,:ue sometimes do the same. 
A person with a fair skin can wear any 
color, althoush, of course, certain ones 


CC sour. may be either your slave or 


are especially japropriate; but a person 
L er on 


NORMA 


SHEARER, 
A TRUE BRU- 
PHOTO, 
BY MURAY NETTE 
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of any type with dark skin must be very 
careful to avoid unflattering shades and 
colors. Regardless of type, a bit of rouge 
is always flattering to dark skin. 

There are just three true brunette types. 
A fourth type, called demi-brunette, is 
the brunette with blue, gray or green 
eyes—hair of the brunette and eyes of the 
blonde, you see. In all four of these types 
there are different shades which must be 
considered in the selection of colors. 

Generally speaking, all brunettes can 
wear the colors in the first half of the 
rainbow, or spectrum. But this is far too 
general for us. Certain types can wear 
those in the second half if they wish, but 
since there is so much difference between 
the colors that are especially becoming to 
your type and those that you “can wear if 
you wish,” why bother with the latter? 

After ascertaining the type, the colors 
that belong to that type and the shade 
of the type, one must find the correspond- 
ing shades in colors. Now from these 
colors and shades one must select those 
that are flattering to the complexion and 
disregard those that are unflattering. To 
wear a color that is flattering to the eyes 
and hair, and is withal modish and in good 
taste, is the ne plus ultra in the application 
of color knowledge. 

If you are a brunette, you will find your 
type in the following charts and learn by 
comparison that the colors suggested are 
your most becoming ones. 


The Vivid Brunette Type 


HIS is the type with dark hair and 
eyes, either fair or olive skin and vivid 
coloring in cheeks and lips. You can 
readily see how either of the two other 





brunette types would have to be classed 
with this type if they were to use rouge 
or if they had natural coloring. It is very 
important to comprehend this, since one 
cannot wear to advantage the shades 
that belong to one type if one 
changes that type by using rouge. 
For the vivid brunette type, 
the shades of colors worn 
depend upon the fairness 
of the skin and the in- 
tensity of the coloring 
and vivacity. For ex- 
ample, a person with soft, 
brown hair, hazel eyes 
and pink cheeks, al- 
though belonging to the 
vivid brunette type, is a 
lighter edition of this 
type than a person with 
black hair and eyes, olive 
skin and carmine cheeks. 
Just as there are shades 
in colors, so there are shades 
in types. 
The vivid brunette type is 
considered by many artists the 
outstanding example of feminine 
pulchritude, although some prefer 
the Titians. As a matter of fact, all 
women are beautiful if they are aware 
of their type and dress accordingly. 
The vivid brunette must be careful not to 
wear shades and colors that would make 
her conspicuous to the point of loudness. 
The natural beauty of this type shows to 
advantage above the simplest colors, and 
thus remains within the bounds of good 
taste. 
RED: Extremely becoming in all shades, 
governed by the vivacity and intensity of 


coloring of the wearer. Pink and rose are 
shades of red, of course. 


ORANGE: Becoming to this type if it does 
not have a sallowing effect upon the com- 
plexion. 


YELLOW: Not as becoming to this type 
as to the type with very fair skin and no 
coloring in the cheeks. 


GREEN: Becoming in all shades that do 
not have a sallowing effect upon the skin. 


BLUE: Becoming, but not of a_ special 
desirability. Certain shades of a vivid blue- 
green are very becoming. 


PURPLE: Becoming to the brunette with 
fair skin, in shades that are not too rich and 
heavy. 


ORCHID: Fairly becoming, but always to 
be gauged by the complexion. 

GRAY: Very becoming in its warm, rose- 
tintéd shades. 


BEIGE: Fairly becoming to the highly 
colored examples of this type. 


_BROWN: Likewise becoming only to the 
vivid’examples of this type. 
BLACK: Very becoming. 
WHITE: Very becoming if the skin is fair. 


GOLD AND SILVER: Gold preferred for the 
more vivid types, silver for the softer types. 


The ©astilian Brunette Type 


HE Castilian brunette type is that 

which combines a very fair, colorless 
complexion with dark hair and dark eyes. 
The shades of the colors worn by this type 
should be judged according to the inten- 
sity and vivacity of the wearer. 

If, after experimenting with the color 
suggestions given, you find that they do 
not exactly suit you, it may be that your 
selection of shades is in error or that a 
slight difference in color makes you an- 
other type of brunette. Remember that 
so slight a thing as an olive complexion 
will change you from a Castilian brunette 
to a Madonna brunette, making a differ- 
ence in the shades of the colors you should 
wear. Likewise, if you are a true Castilian 
brunette when you awaken in the morning, 
but use rouge to simulate natural coloring 
in your cheeks, this will change your type 
to that of the vivid brunette and again 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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THIS MILK 
Saved her life 


When Ruth Jean Stevens was 
born—an 8 months baby—she 
weighed only 3% pounds. Her 
mother, ill with influenza, could 
not nurse the little girl. 


**We tried all kinds of formulas,” writes 
Mrs. Stevens, “but none agreed with her 
till we got Eagle Brand. From the first 
feeding Ruth was satisfied and could 
keep it down. It seemed like a godsend 
to us, as we feared we’d surely lose her.’”’ 


The fine health Ruth enjoys to- 
day dates back to her early start 
on Eagle Brand. This whole 
cow’s milk modified with sugar 
takes the place of breast milk 
most successfully. Exceptionally 
digestible, rich in essential food 
elements and vitamins, absolutely 
pure and uniform. 


Start your baby on this famous 
food. You’ll find practical feed- 
ing information and stimulating 
stories about Eagle Brand babies 


in Baby’s Welfare and What Other 
Mothers Say. Send for free copies. 


‘Borden's 
EAGLE 
BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 











THE BORDEN COMPANY, 117 Borden Bldg. 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me free copies of Baby’s 
Welfare and What Other Mothers Say. 
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are Wrong 





ramets TIEN we start to buy new clothes and aren’t 
‘AN quite sure what is right, what is a never-failing 
aa) rule that we can always follow? This: Never buy 
so8| a dress, suit or coat in which there are competing 
#! points of interest! For the costume that combines 
several ideas in one, that uses rounded and pointed lines 
together and scatters meaningless trimming right and left 
is bad; the one that keeps to a single, central idea, with 
simple, harmonious lines and no useless “ fussiness,”’ is good. 
The latter embodies the principle laid down by Vionnet 
seven years ago—and followed by the world today—the 
same principle of simplicity and natural symmetry on which 
the lovely old Greek vase designs were built. 

On this page are seven excellent examples of what not to 
choose in clothes. They are all French designs, but, after all, 
Parisians must live, and if the American woman wants this 
sort of thing—vo7la! let her have it! Such is the French atti- 
tude. But when it comes to what the smart Frenchwoman 
herself will wear—ah! that is a different question! Glance at 
the opposite page and see the answer. The same clothes, yes, 
but what a difference! All the useless decorations elimi- 
nated, all the jarring lines erased—in other words, every 
costume built around a single idea, with no competing points 
of interest to catch the eye and confuse the general effect. 


Clothes should be flattering, else why take all the trouble 
with them that every woman does? Yet, strangely enough, 
the woman who wants most avidly to preserve her youth is 
the woman most apt to load her clothes with fancy folderols 
and messy, meaningless ornaments. Simple clothes, with 
graceful, flowing lines—like those on the opposite page—are 
far more becoming, far more slenderizing and far more youth- 
ful than the fussy, cut-up type on this page. But, curiously, 
it is usually the young girl who refuses to accept the ‘‘busy”’ 
type of frock or coat, and the older woman who takes it to 
her heart! Look about you any day on the street. Don’t 
you find that the oldest and frumpiest looking women are 
those who need ruthless editing with a pair of scissors? In 
their blind hunger for clothes that are “‘different,’’ they have 
lost sight of the fact that to be right is the ultimate aim, 
and that when the right type has been once found, they 
should stick to it as stubbornly as a thistle to a horse’s tail. 

Every design on this page illustrates the principle of what 
not to do. In the frock at extreme left, four distinct points 
of interest compete for attention—the yoke, the gathering 
at front of bodice, the waistline and the hem. Curves, points 
and straight lines—all are there, resulting in a “busy” 
looking dress that lacks harmony, dignity and distinction. 
In the corresponding frock on Page 67, the points have 
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Even the coiffures 
arewrong. At ex- 
treme left, an ugly 
lump of hair is 
topped by a mis- 
placed Spanish 
comb; next, a 
bandeau adds 
fussiness to a 
fussy costume— 
and years to wear- 
er’s age! Next, 
the lovely lines of 
head are obscured 
by an ungainly 
knob of hair; last, 
a waved bob adds 
a “busy” touch. 


Not to look 
woman at left 


"Ola. the 
adopts a hat 


of the young-girl type, 
sacrificing ail her charm 


and dignity. 


Typical of 


the woman who foolishly 


wants trimming on her 


headgear beca 
sé 


use it “needs 


something” is the hat be- 
low, at left. At right, below, 


shirred velvet 


makes a top- 


heavy crown, finished with 
a plain velvet brim that 


stands out fi 


‘om the head 


instead of fitting snugly. 
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Why the Clothes on This Page 
are Right 


been eliminated, the curves and straight lines made innocuous 
xy having the trimming left off, and the entire dress toned 
lown to the attractive simplicity that spells good taste. 

In the dress second from left on page 66, two large velvet 
bows with loose ends keep the eye wandering from shoulder 
to waistline and back again, uncertain where to rest. Shear 
off the bow on the shoulder, and you have a good dress. 

Without doubt one of the world’s worst frocks is that third 
from left, on opposite page. A lace underslip, showing in 
sleeves, vestee and beneath fringe of skirt; shiny and dull 
satin used together, and the fringe itself set on in pointed out- 
line, all combine to make a fearful and wonderful mélange. 
But leave off the fringe and the lace underslip, using both 
sides or one side of the satin, as preferred, and behold the 
smart, distinctive frock on this page! 

Another painful example of inharmonious lines is. seen in 
the frock second from upper right, page 66, with its V-neck 
and curved plastron on bodice. The dress is guilty of a third 
crime against good taste in the meaningless decoration that 
adorns the latter. Do away with the plastron entirely, sub- 
stitute a smaller, pointed motif that echoes the lines of the 
neck, at the same time serving to break the expanse of a plain 
front, and you have the attractive composé frock above. 
Next in order on page 66 comes the dress with crosswise 
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and lengthwise lines used in carefree abandon. The frock has 
been a popular one in this country, and although not actively 
painful when made all in one color, it is distinctly not well 
designed. The Frenchwoman would be likely to wear the 
version of it seen above, and as a result would look more 
slender and more distinguished than her American sister. 

Impossibly bad is the composé suit at lower left, on oppo- 
site page. Apparently the designer started out with the idea 
of straight lines and square corners; then, for no reason at 
all, except, perhaps, the mistaken one of being “‘different,”’ 
decided to round off the pockets, bias the plaid of the skirt 
and hang a foolish curved panel down front. Notice the dif- 
ference between it and same suit on this page, with the 
square pockets and straight plaid of the skirt following the 
cut of the jacket, and the silly panel left off entirely. Merely 
the difference between good taste and bad! 

The coat at lower right on page 66 is exactly the kind that 
no woman, regardless of age or weight, should ever wear. 
The attempted decorative use of dark seal on lighter seal 
makes the wearer look ‘‘patchy”’ and frumpy, not to men- 
tion adding inches to her apparent size and pounds to her 
weight. But, kept all to one kind of fur, with the large cuffs 
and the patches on skirt omitted, the coat, as seen on this 
page, becomes infinitely more attractive and more becoming. 





























On this page, the 
simple, harmoni- 
ous lines of the 
dresses are echoed 
in: correct coif- 
fures. At extreme 
left, the hair fol- 
lows the lines of 
the head, with only 
the flattest of knots 
at neck. On the 
next two figures, 
simple, unadorned 
bobs add a charm- 


Ns ing air of youth; 


NS while the third 
Ko \ carries out the 
F \ lines of the frocks. 


. y At left, a simple, smart lit- 


ile hat of plain-colored gros- 
grain, with matching gros- 
grain band, echoes the sim- 
ple distinction of the dress 
with which itis worn. Be- 
low, at left, a neat, close- 
fitting beret of felt replaces 
the offense against good 
taste seen on the corre- 
sponding figure on oppo- 
site page. At right, below, 
a small felt hat follows the 
Reboux tradition of chic, 
unadorned simplicity. 
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ALIVE | 





can be quickly dis- 
pelled by the scientific 
youthifying treatment 
of this cleansing and 


nourishing cream 














Women everywhere today realize the dangers 
that beset a lovely complexion. A tired skin 


soon looks old—unless you take precautions 





By MADAME JEANNETTE pvgE CORDET 
Famous Beauty Specialist 


O many younger women are writ- 

ing to me about Facial Fatigue. 
They seem to be frightened, poor dears, 
to find that their skins are showing 
signs of this condition even before they 
reach the age of twenty. 

Facial Fatigue may come at any age 
in these happy, high-tension days of 
women’s activities. It can always be 
helped—and the younger you are, the 
more quickly you can overcome it with 
my Facial Fatigue treatment. 


Don’t forget—it is your complexion 
more than anything else that makes 
the eyes of the world flash their flatter- 
ing expression of approval. It is the 
peach-blow freshness, the “rested ap- 
pearance of your skin,” that most 
often marks a girl as being a beauty. 

And to keep, or gain, such a skin, 
more than ordinary care is necessary. 
It requires a cream made especially for 
cleansing—a cream that really dissolves 
all the grime that clings to the surface 
of your skin and hides in the pores. 


You need not suffer premature lines, 
nor look older than you are. 
Now there is a simple scien- 
tific way to combat Facial 


Pompeian 
Night Geam 
Sor facial fatique 





Fatigue—a cleansing, youthifying 
treatment with Pompeian Night 
Cream. 

My Facial Fatigue treatment is 
given in detail in my booklet that 
comes with every jar of Pompeian 
Night Cream. It contains each step 
in this scientific treatment, the same 
that you find in the most exclusive 
beauty salons. 

Now you can give yourself this treat- 
ment in your own home—it is the very 
same care that many women, every year, 
seek at famous beauty shops, and for 
which they pay large sums of money. 

Pompeian Night Cream comes in 60¢ 
jars, and may be found at leading 
toilet counters. (Prices slightly higher 
in Canada.) Purity and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


GET PANEL AND SAMPLES 


Generous samples of Pompeian Night Cream 
will be sent with the beautiful new Art Panel 
(illustrated at bottom) for only toc. This picture, 
entitled ‘“The Bride,” is painted by the famous 
artist, Rolf Armstrong, and is faithfully repro- 
duced in full colors. Actual size 27 x 7 inches; art 
store value easily 75c. My booklet of beauty 
suggestions, which includes a detailed 
treatment for Facial Fatigue, also sent. 


TEAR OFF NOW! YOU MAY FORGET! 


Februarj-by 














Madame Jeannette de Cordet 
THE POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2151 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Madame: I enclose 10c (a dime, coin preferred) 
for 1927 Panel and samples of Night Cream. 


Name 





Street 
Address 





Ca 








State 
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make a difference in the shades of the 
colors you should wear. 

The Castilian brunette is the only type 
that can really wear all colors, but certain 
colors are more becoming and suited to 
the personality. For example, clear, trans- 
parent reds are more becoming than any 
of the wine reds, rose shades or pastel 
pinks. 

This type wears to advantage all the 
clear, bright but not too vivid shades in 
her becoming colors. The soft and opaque 
pastel shades or the deep, rich shades are 
not as suitable to her as the clear, bright 
shades. I think that I can best describe 
the shades that are most becoming for the 
Castilian brunette as “‘ jewel tones.”’ 


RED : In all the clear, transparent and not 
too vivid shades. 

ORANGE: With a yellowish cast, and not 
too vivid. 

YELLOW: In every shade; undoubtedly 
the most becoming color of all for this type. 

GREEN: In all the clear, transparent 
shades ranging from yellowish green to blue- 
ish green. 

BLUE: In rich, vivid shades again; not the 
soft pastel blues that belong to the blondes. 
_ PURPLE: Clear, without too much inten- 
sity; but not the rich wine or heather shades. 

ORCHID: Becoming in transparent tones 
rather than smoky pastel shades. 

GRAY: Wearable but not as becoming as 

BEIGE: Which this type can wear better 
than any other type. 

BROWN: Not especially becoming. 

BLACK: Becoming, but sometimes too 
heavy and somber for the personality unless 
lighted by a color touch. 

WHITE: Ideal. 

SILVER: A bit more becoming to the per- 
sonality than gold. 


The -Madonna Brunette Type 


HE Madonna brunette has dark hair 

and eyes and olive or ivory skin, with- 
out any particular coloring in the cheeks. 
Naturally, if this 
type uses rouge to 
simulate color it 
enters the vivid bru- 
nette class. 

This type must 
depend more upon 
personality than ac- 
tual beauty in color- 
ing for that attrac- 
tiveness which every 
woman craves. The 
same physical and 
chemical reasons 
that make the mono- 
tone coloring of this 
type, likewise usu- 
ally give the person 
a soft, demure and 
often pensive per- 
sonality. It is not 
difficult even for the 
uninitiated to see 
that a pastel shade 
would be unflatter- 
ing to an olive com- 
plexion, or that a too 
vivid shade would be 
inconsistent with the 
soft personality of 
the type. The proper 
shades are those of a 
softness correspond- 
ing to the coloring 
and personality of 
the wearer. 

RED: Very becom- 
ing in the deep, rich 
wine and rose shades; 
pink unbecoming. 

ORANGE: Not becoming, except in very 
soft burnt-orange shades bordering on henna. 

YELLOW: Very unbecoming to any type 
with dark skin. 


GREEN: Wearable only in the very soft 
green-blue shades, and then not especially 
good. 


BLUE: Becoming in the soft, chalky, navy 
shades and bluish-wine shades. 

PURPLE: Becoming in some particular soft 
wine shades, but must be selected with care 
for its possible sallowing effect. 


Our Paris Office 
ables: 


—that the general silhouette for spring 
remains straight and simple, with more 
tiers, boleros and plaited effects than ever. 


—that the sports mode still rules the 
world of daytime clothes and the smartest 
of the general wear coats are sports type. 


—that skirts are as short as ever; waist- 
lines at top of hips; sleeves long, except in 
tennis frocks; necks V, square or bateau. 


—that the close-fitting belt around top of 
hips is almost universal for both day and 
evening, whether bodice blouses or not. 


—that wool or silk-and-wool makes some 
of the newest daytime frocks, with the 
kasha, crépe and reps family prominent. 
Georgette and chiffon, often in small, old- 
fashioned calico prints, checks, plaids or 
flowers, are new for evening. 

—that the composé idea is prominent, in 
both frocks and suits, and the cardigan 
jacket, in cloth, jersey or velveteen, is 
very smart for sports. 

—that Shetland, Angora or wool jersey 
Srequently makes the blouse, and crépella, 
crépe de chine or heavy wool cloth the 
skirt, of a chic jumper dress. 


—that blue leads the spring color range— 
light blue for the young girl and all 
shades—especially the ocean blues with 
a greenish cast—for the grown-up. 


ORCHID: Usually too light to be becoming 
to any olive complexion. 

BEIGE: Becoming when it is of a richness 
that enlivens the coloring of the wearer 
rather than matches it. 

BROWN: Particularly becoming in all its 
soft golden shades. This is the type that 
wears browns with the best results. 

BLACK: Not especially becoming. Suggest 
navy blues and browns as the staple dark 
colors, instead of black. 

GRAY: Not becoming except in the soft 
sand-gray and mouse colors sometimes des- 
ignated as taupe. 

WHITE: Never becoming to olive or dark 
skin. A creamy skin could wear creamy or 
ivory white. 

SILVER AND GOLD: Both becoming in the 
softer old-metal shades. 


The ‘Demi-Brunette Type 


HIS has been called the true American 

type because of the mixture of coloring 
and consequent mixture of personality. It 
is the type with brown or black hair, gray, 
green or blue eyes. This type shows to 
particular advantage when the skin is very 
fair and there is no coloring in the cheeks, 
since this lack accentuates the eyes and 
makes them interesting in contrast to the 
dark hair. Of course, if the skin is dark it 
will always be flattered by the addition of 
a little color. 

Since the particular beauty of this type 
is the contrast between the dark hair and 
light eyes, it should accentuate this differ- 
ence by wearing the colors that deepen the 
beauty of the eyes. Although dark hair 
makes the wearing of any color possible, 
this type should dress first to flatter the 
eyes and next to flatter the complexion. 

The demi-brunette is usually flattered 
by the soft, deep, rich shades of a color, 
although some versions of the type can 
wear the pastel shades to advantage, and 
some other versions, the very vivid ones 
with black hair and very blue eyes, can 
wear the vivid shades. If you will judge 
the shades you select according to the 
intensity of your 
own coloring you will 
find these color sug- 
gestions helpful: 


RED: Wearable, but 
not as becoming as 
certain other colors. 
One particular shade 
of cerise, however, is 
particularly becom- 
ing to the vivid black- 
haired and blue-eyed 
editions of this type. 

ORANGE: Usually 
too vivid to be becom- 
ing, unless the person- 
ality and coloring are 
intense enough to 
stand it. Some burnt- 
orange and tomato 
shades are very be- 
coming. 


YELLOW: Not es- 
ecially becoming, 
ecause of its lack of 

character. 


GREEN: Very be- 
coming in soft shades 
if the skin is fair 
enough so that greens 
will not have any sal- 
lowing effect. 


BLUE: Particularly 
becoming in all its 
soft,*rich shades, but 
not in its too light 
shades that belong to 
the blondes. 


PURPLE: Very be- 
coming in all but its 
heavier shades. 

Gray: Extremely 
becoming as a utility 
color. 

ORCHID: Particularly becoming save in too 
pale a shade that does not enhance the depth 
of the eyes. 

BEIGE: Usually not becoming to other 
than vivid editions of this type, and then 
never as becoming as gray for a utility color. 

Brown: Not especially becoming. 

BLACK: Becoming, but rather heavy to 
the personality unless lightened in the en- 
semble with white. 

WHITE: Very becoming if the skin is fair. 

SILVER: Much more becoming than gold. 
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H. ry Pe ...0 America’s Most Representative Women... 


is a world-wide choice of fine foods 







i Varieties that seem endless... Values 


that you find exclusively at the A & P 





Here are the prided products of many nations: Coffees 
from South America...Teas from India and China... 





Crab-meat from Japan...Dates and Figs from the Far 
East...Olives from Spain. 


j Always, of course, American products predominate: 
Cereals from the West and the South... Vegetables from 
the East... Fruits from California... Salmon from Alaska. 

At the A & P you 
are sure to find your favorite, 


nationally advertised 
important today with America’s representative women. brands of groceries 


To know the A & P is to know values—and this means 
food values as well as dolar values. Each are equally 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 
Established 1859 


pasehia PACIFI! 
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“Prestige y x The Packard owner, however 


high his station, mentions his 
car with a certain satisfaction—knowing that 
his choice proclaims discriminating taste as well 
as a sound judgment of fine things. 


For the Packard is one of the world’s few fine 
cars universally approved by the enthusiastic 
owners of other famous makes. 


Recognized everywhere as supremely typifying 
America’s genius for perfection in things 


T H E M A N WwW 











mechanical, Packard cars go further in possess- 
ing to a marked degree that subtle attribute 
— prestige. 


Packard prestige, sensed if not defined by every 
Packard owner, is reflected in the car’s aristo- 
cratic beauty, its distinction, its luxury and 
comfort, its superb pe: Sormance—unexcelled 
in traffic or on the cpen road. 


PACKARD 


H Oo Oo Ww N Ss 


“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 


February, 1927 
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I Believe in (olor 


(Continued from Page 62) 


a moderate clothing allowance, it 
is always wise to choose a central 
color, or two harmonious colors, 
around which to build her sea- 
son’s wardrobe. Blue and gray, 
for instance, brown and beige, 
or rose and gray, are all good com- 
binations, and the girl who sticks 
to them in all their various blend- 
ing shades will never find herself 
with a hat that goes with her coat 
but refuses to harmonize with her 
dress, or vice versa. 

Then there’s another thing to 























At left, two of Vionnet’s favorite front move- 
ments are seen in Nos. 5247 and 5251, in 
silk crépe, the first with a circular section, 
gathered at top, set in skirt, and the second 
with circular front of skirt topped by a 
diamond-shaped insert. 
42, and sizes 16, 36 to 44, respectively. No. 
5258, after Patou, is also developed in silk 


Sizes 16, 36 to 


crépe. Sizes 16, 36 to 48. 





Below, a chiffon 
evening frock, 
with blouse, 
Shirring and 
pointed hemline, 
seen in leading 
houses. Sizes 


16, 36 to 44. 
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be kept in mind: The style of the 
dress and the age of the wearer 
must be reckoned with when we 
select the color. For instance, of 
the eight frocks on page 62—all 
excellent designs for office wear— 
all but three are of arather youth- 
ful type. And, since youth and 
bright colors are naturally part- 
ners, the dresses lend themselves 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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Lanvin’s 
favorite 
leather 
lacings 
are echoed 
in asuéede 
girdle on 
At left, No. a kasha 
5254, in frock. 
georgette, Sizes 16, 
follows the 36 to 42. 
Worth fash- 
ion of tiers. 
Sizes 16, 36 At left, Cha- 
1 to go. No. nel’s bolero ap 
‘] pears in a Si i 4 
=. uy crépe evening nN mw tae 
type of frock Jrock, with scal- 
presented by lops finishing 
all Paris both skirt and 
houses bodice. Sizes 
Sizes 16, 36 16, 36 to 46. At 
: right, a satin 










lo 44. j 
4 evening frock, 


after Patou, has 
a skirt com- 
posed of six cir- 
cular sections 
in rounded out- 
line, and a wide 
sash starting at 
side seams and 
tying in bow at 
front. Sizes 16, 
36 to 44. 














5256 
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5249 5241 \| 





5254 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
E Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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You apply ut ; 

just a single 

exquisite 
touch. 


Your skin still fresh as the morning. 


HIS tells of a new way to 
look your best the whole 
day long. It tells of a new 
creation developed by the EI- 
caya Company, famous inter- 
nationally as one of the leading 
beauty laboratories in the world. 
Here is a way—if your skin is 
too oily—to take all shine away 
for the whole day. Here is a way 
—if your skin is dry and tends to 
flake—to keep it smooth and 
soft all day long. 


Powder and rouge as many 
times as you wish during the 
day. Neither will streak nor 
cake. 

Créme Elcaya is unique, dif- 
ferent from any other founda- 
tion cream you have ever used. 
A touch in the morning— 
your skin at noon is still 
fresh and charming. 


At 3 you remain intri- 
guingly lovely. At 6 you are 
still as fresh as the morning ! 


NX 


<PREe? 
Generous Supply ~ ~ Note Coupon 
eNow an All-day Make-up 
That Lasts 9 Hours 
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Créme Elcaya normalizes the 
skin to youthful fineness, so it is 
more than a temporary base. 


Thousands of women are dis- 
covering this new way—this 
better way—to keep morning 
freshness all day long. 


Now we would like to prove 
the merits of Créme Elcaya to 
you. We urge you to accept a 
generous supply to try. You will 
find that with a single applica- 
tion at the beginning of the day, 
you can be fresh and charming 
all day long. 

Prove this fact by a simple 
test. Clip the coupon and mail it 
to us and we will send you a gen- 
erous supply, together with di- 
rections for simple, home treat- 
ments which will make your 
skin radiantly lovely. Bet- 
ter still, buy it at your fa- 
vorite toilet goods counter. 

Jars 60c and $1. Tubes 
25c. 





FREE 


‘ - PERMA eo sae 
Mail this for gen- 
erous supply to Address..... 
ELCAYA CO. : 
Dept. 60 L Se ae 


114 West 17 Street 
New York, N. Y. 


ee ce) 
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(colored Shoes are Smartest 


























Above, calfskin in stroller tan—one of 
the newest spring shades—is combined 
with harmonizing reptile leather in a 
pair of sports or general wear oxfords. 
The term “‘sports’’—once applied only 
to shoes actually used for the purpose- 

today designates the side-line sports or 





pm 























Above, black patent—still 
popular, but frequently 
combined with a color— 
makes a graceful afternoon 
slipper, with silver kid 
trimmings and triangular 
motifs of mottled black and 
silver on strap and vamp. 
At right, the two-tone shoe, 
hailed as a leader of the 
season, is developed in 
rosewood and autumn 
blonde, two of the popular 
rosy-brown shades. 


Below, a second sports oxford, of 
rosewood kid, with triangular motifs 
at sides in the new mottled metallic 
leather, which in this instance is 
gold, claret and dark green. The 
seams are piped with dull gold leather. 




















general wear type as well. 


Below, the popularity of 
brown tones is again 
demonstrated in a sports 
oxford of chestnut brown 
suede, with heel, wing 
toe and trimmings of 
reddish-brown patent 
leather. The zigzag 
open-work insets are of 
the suede. 

















Above, a two-strap sports shoe of sauterne 
kid has side insets, extending around to 
back, of imitation reptile in a toast-brown 
shade. Tiny metal buckles furnish a dis- 
tinctive finish to the straps. 
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Rosy Beiges, Browns, Pastels and White 


Will Dress Our Feet in § ‘pring and Summer 
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At right, an evening 
slipper of elegant 
lines uses red leather 
pipings to set off 
heel and vamp of 
gold and silver bro- 
cade. The back is 
of silver kid and the 
_triangular side 


pieces of gold kid. 



















Suéde as a fashion fea- 
ture is again to be reck- 
oned with. Here it is in 
a one-strap walking shoe 
of black, with trimmings 
of black patent leather. 
The strap has a two- 
eyelet lacing. 

















Above, a smart dress shoe, with 

vamp of beige reptile, heel and 

trimming across vamp of slate- 

blue leather, and back and 

strap of soft parchment kid in 
moiré effect. 

















Above and below, two other charming 
types for dress, both in black patent com- 
bined with a contrasting leather. The 
Jirst has trimmings of opalescent kid in 
@ dull goldish-silver shade, while the sec- 
ond uses silver kid for back as well as 
trimmings. At left, an unusual evening 
slipper, of silver brocade, with silver kid 
heel and trimmings, has triangular bro- 
cade motifs, which are shot with old gold, 
bright red, green and blue threads, set in 
the vamp and in the strap. 


























OLOR is the keynote 

of the coming footwear 
season. Pastel parchment, 
shell gray, rose blush, stone 
and stroller tan—often used 
as the basis for two or three 
tone combinations—lead for 
daytime, with much. pastel 
and white for Southern and 
summer wear. For evening: 
silver, gold, black, white 
and pastel shades. Leading 
materials: for sports and 
general wear, calf, kid, 
suéde; for dressy afternoon, 
the same, plus patent and 
black satin; for evening, kid, 
brocade, satin and glazed 
leathers. Leading styles: 
open tie, oxford and pump 
effects for daytime; strap 
and opera pumps for eve- 
ning. In general, daytime 
shoes are simpler, but for 
evening more elaborate. 
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“You know how red they used to get” 


My hands - - - 


they don't say 


Dishpan now 


WHEN you wash dishes your 
hands are exposed to the 
soap nearly half an hour, three 
times a day. 


The free alkali in most soaps 
—regardless of whether they are 
flakes, chips or cakes—dries up 
the delicate oils Nature placed 
under the outer skin of your 
hands to protect their smooth 
loveliness. Lux diamonds con- 
tain no free alkali. They cannot 
redden or roughen the skin. 

Women, themselves, washing 
their fine things in Lux, dis- 
covered how kind Lux is to 


One teaspoonful 


is sglenty for all 





bby) 


hands. Quickly they began to 
use it for dishwashing and freed 
their hands of that tell-tale ‘ 
the dishpan look.” 


One teaspoonful whips quick- 
ly into all the foamy suds you 
need for a whole panful of dishes. 
The light Lux suds rinse off so 
quickly and leave your dishes, 
glassware and silver so sparkling 
that Lux actually makes dish- 
washing easier and quicker. 


Save your hands. Keep a 
package of Lux always on your 
pantry shelf. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Nujol acts like Nature, said 
thousands of doctors 


Recently we made a country-wide investigation among 
leading doctors to learn why they advised the Nujol 
type of treatment for their patients. 


81% were prescribing it. A large proportion said it was 
“The more natural method of treatment”. As one doc- 
tor put it: ‘Laxatives are irritating. Their repeated use 
brings on the laxative habit. Nujol trains the system to 
act naturally but thoroughly”. 


Doctors who said they were advis- 
ing the Nujol type of treatment 
told us they prescribed it in place 
of laxatives for these reasons: 
1. Nujol is not habit-forming; 2. 
Nujol is a more natural method; 
3. A lubricant is better than a laxa- 
tive; 4. Nujol does not cause dis- 
tress; 5. It is not irritating; and 6. 
Nujol gives lasting relief. 


These reasons all spring from the 
fact that the action of Nujol is ab- 
solutely different from the action 
of laxatives. Laxatives and cathar- 
tics act by irritating the intestinal 
tract. Ultimately this may lead to 
serious illness. 


Nujol acts entirely differently. It 
contains no drugs, no medicine of 


any kind. Its action is not chemical 
but mechanical. It merely softens 
and lubricates the waste matter in 
the intestines so that elimination is 
regular, natural and thorough. 


Nujol appeals to the medical man 
because it is a simple, scientific and 
safe remedy for constipation, no 
matter how severe the case may be 
and no matter what else the patient 
may be suffering from. It is gentle 
in its action and pleasant to take. 
Children love it! 


Nujolisapure, Nature-given remedy. 
Get a bottle of Nujol from your drug- 
gist today and start treatment tonight. 
It is the way most doctors would ad- 
vise you to overcome constipation, 
whether chronic or temporary. 


Nujol 








REG US PAT.OFF. 


For Constipation 


Accept This TRIAL Offer 
Nujol Laboratories, Room No. 821N, 26 Broadway, New York City 
(In Canada, Address Nuiol, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont.) 


Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the drugless remover of hidden constipation. 
Enclosed is 10 cents to pay shipping costs. Send also 24-page, illustrated booklet, 


February, 1927 
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(Continued from Page 71) 














Views of These 
‘Dresses Appear on 
Pages 62 and 71. 




















Suitable for general daytime wear is the wrapped dolman coat 
at left, above, with its mushroom collar and slightly bloused 
back. Camel’s hair, cashmere or any daytime fabric soft enough 
to lend itself gracefully to such a collar may be used. Sizes 
14 to 16, 36 to 46. No. 5255, also sizes 14 to 16,36 to 46, in 
Mandarin style, may be adapted to either afternoon or evening 
wear. For the former, broadcloth, duvetyn or velours de laine 
would be appropriate; for the latter, velvet, lamé or brocade. 


to almost any hue. 
But Nos. 5248 and 
5250 are more sophis- 
ticated and more 
suitable to the older 
woman; so that for 
them one would natu- 
rally choose less bla- 
tant colors. No. 5245 
is adaptable to almost 
any age, and its color 
a matter to be decided 
accordingly. 

Another factor in 
choosing the color ofa 
frock is the material 
of which it is to be 
made. Some mate- 
rials, notably velvet 
and satin—and now, 
of course, we are en- 
tering the realm of af- 
ternoon and evening 
clothes—while lovely 
in dark colors, do not 
look well in all light 
shades. Bright red 
satin, as an example, 
or baby blue velvet, is 
never good. But all 
the numerous silk 
crépes andotherafter- 
noon and evening fab- 
rics, as well as the 
various sports mate- 
rials that make our 
everyday dresses, may 
be used in any color, 
depending only on the 
age, weight and com- 
plexion of the wearer 

In the afternoon 
and evening clothes 
on page 71, only Nos. 
5251, 5258, 5256 and 
5253 need _ especial 
care in the choosing 
of color. Since these, 
however, are built 
along slightly more 


conservative lines, they 
should be kept to more sub- 
dued tones. And since the 
business woman’s after- 
noon frocks must often do 
office duty as well—when 
she is going to dinner and 
the theater directly from 
work, for instance—it 
would be well to keep the 
more elaborate ones, such 
as Nos. 5254 and 5249, to 
less vivid shades, in order 
not to make them too con- 
spicuous in the office. 
These are some of the 
problems that the use of 
vivid hues can bring. But 
good taste and common 
sense can solve them all, 
and surely we need not 
deny ourselves the joy 
that comes from color. 





























“‘Outwitting Constipation.’’ (For booklet alone, draw a line through 10 cents 

above, and send no money.) 

Name... eceeseecsscnesnseneenenseneesneeensennsanecnsnnsensansensenseneanecnassnsiesansracseceessnscescsscsents Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; .or by mail, 
ey IE AS ERO: icin Ne ae oe a postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


©1927 Dresses cents; Coats cents 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) » 45 ; Coats, 45 
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TERNAL VIGILANCE 


and countless towels 







the only known recipe for a clean child 
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Jane doesn’t care where the jam 
under her eye goes. Junior 
doesn’t notice what happens to 





the remnants of the green clay compe 
¢ aint 








| CANNON §..\ |, 
| TOWELS [bee 


_ Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 
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in enormous quantities for long 
years. With the markets of the 
world at their command, they 

a | choose Cannon towels because 








dog he has just made. 

you are proud of a beautifully 
appointed bathrcom and like to keep it in 
perfect order, you must have countless clean 
towels when there are children in the family. 


But with Cannon towels, so reasonable are 
the prices, you can afford this absolutely un- 
limited supply. Enough so that you will never 
be troubled about fresh towels when there are 
extra guests; when the laundry is delayed; 
when there is sudden sickness. 

You needn’t worry about wear-and-tear 
when you have invested in Cannon towels. 
You have made the wisest purchase from the 
view point of economy and long service. 
Hou.ekeepers on the largest scale, the great 
hotels in America, have bought Cannon towels 








THE CANNON “FLYING DOLPHIN” 





they know that immense pro- 
duction in the Cannon mills 
makes prices lower, and they can get unequaled 
towel value when they select Cannon towels. 


Buy Cannon towels in your own favorite depart- 
ment or dry-goods store. Ask for them by name. 
Everything! Little huck towels you use in quan- 
tity every day; generous rugged bath towels so 
popular with the men in the family; handsome 
heavy bath mats. Prices from 25c to $3.50 


7 7 7 


The colors in borders or patterns of Cannon 

towels are guaranteed fast. . . . Get the same 

pattern in different colors, a color for each child. 

It gives a decorative effect to the bathroom, and 
the youngsters don’t get their towels mixed. 
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ITis play to drive this car. It steers easily 
and parks handily. It starts immediately 
and runs smoothly, even in bitterly cold 
weather. 


A high-speed starting motor, automatic 
heat control and thermostatic circula- 
tion control are Buick features which 
eliminate the handicaps of winter. 


The Buick Valve-in-Head Engine is 
vibrationless beyond belief. Drive a Buick as 


- “Every Buick mile. 
Every Buick day, is 
delightful _“AH7C 
























far and as hard as you like; you never feel 
that annoying engine rumble which you 
notice in sO many Cars. 


Another luxurious Buick advantage is the 
Vacuum Ventilator. This remarkable new 
device keeps Buick interiors absolutely 
free of noxious engine fumes. 


Everywhere, you hear good words for 
this famous motor car. Let the enthusiasm 
of the million and more Buick owners be 
your guide to satisfaction. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 









Body by Fisher 
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The (GREATEST BUICK EVER BUILT] 
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I Learned About (\lothes From the French 


(Continued from Page 61) 


The truth is that never in my life have 
I heard so many uncomplimentary things 
about myself, my taste and my clothes, 
as during my first visit to Madame Sa- 
bine. There was much I could not under- 
stand, but I will ease the mind of Mr. Ber- 
litz now and say I have no intention of 
demanding my money back. I don’t 
think anybody could have understood all 
the things Madame Sabine was saying 
about and against me, except a few of my 
more hostile relatives, and they would 
have been guided by instinct rather than 
reason. 

Annette uttered little soothing words, 
whether to me or madame I don’t know, 
but I wish to state right here that I con- 
sider madame’s attack entirely unde- 
served. It may be that I did not strike her 
as the beau ideal of American woman- 
hood, but after all there was nothing 
freakish about me. I presented myself, 
a medium-sized, up-and-down sort of 
woman, not exactly slender, but not too 
wide either, the total displacement being 
about 135 pounds. There were possibili- 
ties beneath my, outer coverings, and I 
think Madame Sabine should have de- 
voted herself to them, instead of begin- 
ning to “‘ pick’’ on me in her native tongue 
the moment I put my head in the door. 
The casual listener would have thought 
I had come to collect the French debt in 
person, instead of wishing to spend a 
goodly number of bright American dollars 
on a foreign luxury I was convinced I 
didn’t want and would never wear. 

However, that was her way and there 
was nothing to do but drive up to the 
curb and let her have it. 

‘“‘Mon Dieu!” she began in the upper 
register. ‘‘What a dress your friend is 
wearing! That line is ruining her back, 
her side, her leg, her elbow, her knee, her 
thigh.’’ She assembled me and took me 
to pieces on the spot. “It is a dress of base 
design. I do not lie to you, madame; it 
is a copy of two models—a mongrel—a 
degenerate—and the man who has made 
it’’—thank goodness, she thought it was 
a man!—‘‘should die in agony for his 
crimes ”’ 

Annette agreed with her. It seemed the 
better part of valor. 

“And the skirt, look at the skirt, 
madame! So long—so full—so bad! It 
touch you nowhere. It does not even 
touch the back. It has no line—no line.” 


eA Horrible Fear Assails NC 


LOOKED at Annette listening and wav- 

ing the mental tricolor. Then I looked 
at madame, and in all the confusion I man- 
aged to make a few mental notes by way 
of reprisal. No, she was not pretty, not 
even smart, according to the American 
idea. She belonged too much to the rolling- 
landscape type of beauty, with all “curves 
ahead”’ strongly marked. Her clothes, 
though impressive, had the snug, adhesive- 
tape look I had seen but never craved for 
myself. A dark fear possessed me that 
she belonged to the survival-of-the- 
fittest school of dressmaking. There was 
a “pull” in her sleeves, when she raised 
her arm, that brought my own home 
dressmaker, Miss Cassie, $3.50 a day, be- 
fore me like a ghost. Oh, yes, I had met 
that strain on the biceps before! 

Later I mentioned this item to Annette, 
who told me: ‘Heavens! No French- 
woman ever thinks twice of comfort. Ifa 
thing fits, it is comfortable.’”’ And more 
than ever I wanted my money back before 
I had spent it. 

Gradually it dawned on me, as I caught 
a word or two above the static, that she 
had principles, convictions, deep moral 
feelings about clothing the human figure. 
A dress in her eyes was not pretty or 
ugly. It wasn’t old or new. It was simply 
good or bad. Now my dress, the one 
I was wearing, was not only bad, it was a 


black, indelible crime. She reacted to the 
sight of me in that plain, unadorned blue 
garment as the ordinary American citizen 
would react to an especially distasteful 
case of cruelty to animals. One look at me 
and she was mad all over. 

I confess that I felt guilty, and the 
bright idea of changing the subject came 
to my mind. I remarked, right out of my 
French phrase book, that I should like to 
see a few samples. Immediately at this 
request Annette shot mea forked-lightning 
look. I gathered that I was hurrying 
madame. We had been there only three- 
quarters of an hour. She hadn’t had time 
to begin to think about my dress. Cer- 
tainly not. How could I make such a 
mistake? Meekly I subsided. 

I smiled and resigned myself to fate, 
gave up the train to Versailles and all the 
glory of the French kings. It was up to 
me to choose between fashion and sight- 
seeing. Without a backward glance at 
history, I chose Fashion and the Hall of 
Adjustable Mirrors. 


The Battlefront Shifts 


ND now, there was more talk in 
French— Niagara Falls of it. A couple 
of other customers driftéd in, and we were 
removed by madame to an inner shrine. 
Those poor women are probably sitting 
there yet. An appointment in France, an 
engagement for a definite hour, ‘‘ren- 
dezvous’’—well, it means to the native of 
that gay land what the invitation, ‘“‘Come 
Over some time,”’ means to us. As I had 
ample opportunity to observe, an appoint- 
ment is the one thing the French are will- 
ing to let any American keep. 

In the inner room to which the battle- 
front had now shifted I saw signs of work. 
This was very encouraging to me. There 
were also a few finished things hanging up 
in a case, proving that some garments 
had actually got beyond the conversa- 
tional phases. It occurred to me that if 
only one of these would fit me I might 
end my troubles within the hour. Hope- 
fully I rushed up to the case, but Annette, 
the mind reader, was on my heels. Before 
I had time to voice my secret yearning, 
she whispered “‘Certainly NOT,” and the 
homelike mirage of ready-to-wear faded 
into the distance. There was nothing to 
do but stand up and take my measuring. 

At this point madame suddenly remem- 
bered that perhaps I might like to see a few 
samples, and so, with elaborate apologies 
for keeping us waiting a “‘little moment,” 
she vanished. Annette took advantage 
of her absence to talk to the condemned. 

‘“‘Listen!’’ she said. “‘ This dress will be 
expensive and it ought to be pretty.” 

“Ought?” I queried nervously. 

“Well, it will be, if you will just let her 
alone, put yourself in her hands, say noth- 
ing about what you like or don’t like, trust 
to her taste ——”’ 

‘‘But, Annette,” I interrupted, ‘‘do you 
mean I can’t say that I like a big armhole? 
Miss Cassie’’—quoting my own home 
dressmaker, price $3.50 a day—‘“ Miss 
Cassie always gives me a big armhole.” 

Annette gave me one of her “‘reducing’”’ 
glances. ‘‘That is just what I do mean. 
If you give her directions you may have 
a dress, but it won’t be French.” 

The idea stunned me, but before I could 
collect myself to reply madame was back 
with the samples—and she had done 
enough collecting for both of us. She had, 
in fact, collected all the girls working in 
and around the building and a couple from 
next door. They trailed into the room 
after. her, reminding me of a scene from 
the French Revolution. Right in the front 
row I recognized the janitress, and the 
errand girl beside her. In addition there 
were Solange, Celeste, Yvonne, Marie, 
Hortense, Jeanne, Yvette, Genevieve and 
the dark, sinister one who kept the books 
and always wrote 7 when she meant 2. 


Houbigant Face Powder—na- 
turelle, rosée, rachel, ocre, ocre 
rosée, or white; in all the exqui- 
site Houbigant odeurs—$1.50 











Houbigant Talcum Powder— 

$1.00. Dusting Powder—Gen- 

erous box “— large wool puff 
—$1.50 


NEW YORK 

















HOUBI 


PARIS 


CHICAGO 


Effervescent Bath Tablets—richly perfumed with 
Fougére Royale, La Rose France, Le Parfum Ideal, 
or Quelques Fleurs; 25 tablets in vial—$1.75 





For You 


the Finest Face Powder 


in All the World / 


For a century and a half, the finest 
face powder obtainable in all the 
world has come from Houbigant 
and so it is today. 

Only Houbigant makes a powder so 
smooth and uniform. And each wo- 
man may have a shade that perfectly 
matches the loveliness of her natural 
colour. 


Houbigant’s face powder goes on 
smoothly, adheres evenly, and is per- 
fumed generously with your choice of 
five famous Houbigant odeurs—Subti- 
lité, Mon Boudoir, Quelques Fleurs, 
Le Parfum Ideal, or Le Temps des Lilas. 


Delightful new ways to use perfume and toiletries are de- 
scribed in the booklet,‘' Things PerfumesW hisper’’. May we 
send it to you—with five sachets perfumed with Houbigant 
odeurs? Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th Street, New York. 


pal 


SAN FRANCISCO 





CLEVELAND MONTREAL 
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LDeautify Your 
skin intelligently 


Science declares the 
value of soap 


> doen cannot be clean without a good soap. In the ideal 
skin there is exactly the right proportion of water and 
oil. If there is not enough oil, the skin is dry. If there is too 
much it is shiny and greasy. The ideal soap is one which aids 
the secretions, removing just enough to take away the dirt 
and yet leaving enough of the oil to make the skin soft and 


flexible.” 


This quotation from a recent article by a prominent physician 
and health commissioner well describes the action of Resinol Soap, 
and it is the Resinol ingredients which make this result possible. 
Any soap will clean the skin, but Resinol Soap goes a step further — 
it soothes as it cleanses. 


To an exquisitely pure, scientifically balanced toilet soap have 
been added the Resinol properties which to thousands of people are 
synonymous with clearness, softness and beauty of skin. In the 
lather of Resinol Soap these properties arecarried deep into the pores. 
That is why skins bathed with this soap are thoroughly cleansed — 
yet seldom troubled with dryness, smarting, stinging and redness. 


Buy a cake from your druggist or toilet goods dealer today. Its 
distinctive refreshing fragrance and rich color will reveal at once 
the presence of the Resinol ingredients, and a week's use will prove 
their beneficial effect. Note how velvety your skin becomes, how 
much clearer, and finer in texture. 


A free trial awaits your request ~ Mail this coupon today 





Resinol, Dept. 7-A, Baltimore, Md. 4 
Please send me a free sample of Resinol ‘J 
Soap. 
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This incipient little crowd looked at me, 
walked around me as if I were in a cage, 
fingered the bits of velvet on madame’s 
arm—and talked. How they did talk! 
Every one of them seemed to have three 
opinions and to say each one nine times. 

Annette was right up in the scrimmage, 
though several times she almost went 
down. If I had had a referee’s whistle I 
should have blown it. Somehow I wanted 
to hear what Annette was saying, for I 
could understand her French. She spoke 
it as she did her native tongue, and the 
resemblance was marked. The question 
seemed to be what color would become 
me most and apparently the rainbow was 
the limit. One woman suggested tan, and 
another, clawing her only slightly, told her 
I was “trop jaune”’ to wear it. I discovered 
afterward that this was her way of saying 
my skin was too yellow. Thanks lady, if 
it isn’t too late! The fitter selected green, 
but her assistant pointed out that my 
eyes were green. Annette agreed with her 
and added that anyhow green would make 
me look ‘‘upholstered.’”” A heavenly shade 
of rose was led forth, the very thing my 
husband would have loved, and I did hope 
somebody would speak out loud and bold 
for that. But they shrugged, closed their 
eyes, cocked their heads and then in one 
long chorus shouted, ‘“‘ Non—non—non- 
non—non!’’ I got the idea right away. 

There really weren’t many colors left, 
however, so I felt that in the course of the 
next hour or so, a decision, due to color ex- 
haustion, would have to be reached. Right 
I was, but little did I dream how painful to 
me this decision was going to be. Madame 
Sabine herself made it. Drooping her head 
on one side in that pensive way she had, 
she suddenly declared: 

“‘ Alors, madame! Why not black? Ah, 
madame, black is always beautiful, al- 
ways chic, always becoming, always right, 
always good! Black is the best color of all. 
Imagine to yourself how charmante you 
will be in black.” 

I was imagining it! My husband had 
once told me that black ‘‘reduced me to 
my lowest terms.”’ I wasdead set against it. 
With a few improvised gestures of my own 
I remarked: 

“Oh, no! I can’t wear black. My hus- 
band doesn’t like it. He likes color!”’ 

“‘But madame can not wear color—she 
has not the eyes—the hair—the skin—the 
lips.’ She left out teeth and temples. 

“TI know,” I said, “‘but really I don’t 
want black. It looks like mourning.” 


After That the Deluge 


T THIS word all the women in the room 
began doing the daily dozen to their 
ownmusic. Shoulders, arms, elbows, knees, 
feet—everything moved. They denied 
what I had said, they turned it inside out, 
they trampled on it. I gathered that what- 
ever you do in France, you must never 
say black looks like mourning. It is like 
putting sugar in corn bread south of the 
Mason and Dixon’s Line. 

I stopped, looked, listened. Could it be 
that they were right? I know now that 
they were. Black cannot be “mournful” 
to the French because they know how to 
make it gay, youthful, attractive. They 
have studied it; they add the white gar- 
denia or the string of pearls at the right 
time and place.. Best of all, they use 
black as master artists, to conceal the 
defects that other colors cannot conceal. 
Why shouldn’t they love it? 

All of a sudden madame had an idea. 
She rushed at me with a piece of black 
velvet and draped it under my neck. 

““Now, see yourself if it is not becom- 
ing—if it does not make you young, rosy, 
charming, ravissante ——”’ 

I never did see. I was too weak. The 
third degree of fashion had taken it out of 
me to such an extent that I was ready to 
confess to any crime—no matter how 
black. And later, traveling homeward in 
my taxicab, it crossed my mind that if this 
dress made me look like the Queen of 
Sheba in all her glory, I should never really 
care for it. I might wear it, I might give 
it the place of honor in my wardrobe and 


cover its inky folds with my best dust 
protector; but deep down in my mind, I 
knew that Madame Sabine’s label would 
always be an open wound to me, a mile- 
stone of woe. I began to think friendly 
thoughts of waiters who spilled oyster 
stew and chicken salad. 

All of which proves how little I knew 
about myself and how truly flattering 
black velvet turned out to be. For, as it 
happened, that first day was only Scene 
One in the fashion drama. There were 
others infinitely worse, and yet Madame 
Sabine’s label is my proudest possession. 
There was the morning when I waited on 
the top step for the door to be opened, 
hoping against hope that the janitress 
would come before eleven; there was the 
awkward moment of madame’s discovery 
that I wore a petticoat, and her compari- 
son, in her best grand-opera manner, of 
this article to a fur coat, swaddling clothes, 
sofa cushions and other bulky nouns! There 
was the afternoon when the fitter—a 
woman who talked French with her scis- 
sors—kept me standing until after seven 
while she shifted stray bits of cheesecloth 
from one part of my person to another. 
And the truths this woman told me, as she 
worked—the naked truths! 


cA Case of Hide and Not Seek 


f a must wear the leetle blouse 

in front to hide the gros ventre,”’ 
meaning frankly, asizablestomach. I must 
have also a little blouse at the back to hide 
my curved shoulders. I must have long 
sleeves to hide my elbows, and a neck cut 
wide and shallow to hide my bones. It 
never occurred to me that a woman with- 
out a past could have so much to hide. 
Every defect that I have she announced 
to me in strong, positive tones, but here 
is the point—she made the dress to con- 
ceal them. I couldn’t recognize some of 
the most familiar when I wore it. 

As Annette had said, she took pains. 
Even in the matter of measuring me, she 
was unique. I kept thinking as she did it 
that she must be in the pay of the police 
department. She measured not only my 
latitude and longitude, but my wrists and 
neck and collarbone; the distance be- 
tween my vertebrz and the thickness of 
my ribs. I half expected her to take my 
thumb prints when she had finished. But 
she was too subtle for that. Yet she did 
chart and study my proportions as if she 
were an art student and I a battered but 
valuable torso just unearthed in Crete. 
It is no wonder she told me on that day 
she felt she had known mea long time. 

I wish I could remember at just what 
point my heart changed toward my dress. 
Annette thinks it was at the second fit- 
ting, and she ought to know. Until this 
happened, she declares she lived through 
every sensation of one who equips the 
unwilling bride for the altar. Imagine her 
surprise on opening the door one morning 
and finding me standing before madame’s 
mirror, not drooping like a rain-soaked 
hen, as at former fittings, but alert, en- 
thusiastic, viewing my own slender and 
hardly recognizable back in a hand glass. 

“Oh, Annette,” I said, ‘‘isn’t it lovely? 
Doesn’t it fit beautifully? I’m going to 
have all my things like this.” 

It was the moment of the triumph of 
Annette, but she took it sitting down. 
Astonishment weakened her. ‘“‘Do you 
mean it?’’ she whispered. 

Mean it? I had never meant anything 
so much in my life. The scales had fallen 
from my eyes, and my pounds had fallen 
from the scales. The woman I saw in the 
mirror was practically a stranger to me— 
a youthful, smart, Parisian stranger —but, 
oh, how my heart warmed to her! I deter- 
mined on the spot never to let her get 
away. My Paris education was beginning 
to take. I wanted more dresses—simple, 
beautiful, plain dresses. Like the phoenix, 
newly risen from the ashes of my old 
clothes—if only they had been real— 
I looked into the future with a glow of 
inspiration and saw myself slender, trim, 


ee 








a dashing manikin in black, bringing Paris. 


to my native town and Miss Cassie. 





— 
Pawan 
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| FISHER BODIES 


You will find the symbol “Body by Fisher,’ 
on every cat which leads its price division in 
beauty, in value, in staunchness—and in sales 
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and you co-operate with Nature 


Details count, in promoting your wel- 
fare at a time of physical strain. Com- 
plete comfort in dress, for instance, 
without any restriction of fabric, relaxes 
the entire body. And the assurance of 
security—no apprehension under any 
conditions,with any frock—adds to your 
peace of mind, helps you to forget. 


Hickory Belts, because of their skill- 
ful designing and the use of soft, yield- 
ing elastic to relieve strain, bring you 
greater comfort and security than you 
have ever known in a sanitary belt. 
There are many little features of con- 
venience, too—such as the taped-on, 
ever-ready safety pins. Look at Hickory 
Belts in particular, at your favorite store, 
and make a selection now for later use. 

There are other Hickory Personal Necessities 
that you'll find useful,too—the sanitary apron, 
bloomer, step-in, shadowskirt, etc. If you do 
not see them at the store, write, mentioning 


yourdealer’sname. Address,Mrs.Ruth Stone, 
1179 West Congress Street, Chicago. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


TORONTO 


HICKORY 


«Personal Decessities 





“The Belts that Never Bind” 





Hickory All-Elastic Belt —Gentle 
non-binding, bandage elastic. Elastic 
pendants. Slip-on style—no fasten- 
ing. Flesh or white; medium, large 
or extra large. As low as 25c; satin 
trimmed, 50c. 





Hickory Belt with Sateen Shield— 
A soft, fabric belt with elastic only at 
the sides and on the tabs, to adjust 
length. Bone button at side closing. 
Easy to put on and take off. Fl or 
white; in all waist sizes, 22 to 36. As 
low as 50c. 





Hickory Mesh Shield Belt—Com- 
fortable shield portions of soft mesh. 
Elastic only at the sides. Front closing 
with pearl buttons. Easy to put on 
and take off. Flesh or white; medium, 
large or extra large size. As low as 50c. 





She Luck of the Laird 


(Continued from Page 5) 


on well together. Belden had been mildly 
pleased with their jolly talk. Ithad brought 
a foreign brightness into the gloomy splen- 
dor of Beldencroft. 

Indeed he had admired secretly the 
education and the travel lore of both—he 
whose workaday 
life had begun be- 


to the kennels to hunt up Jamie Mac- 
kellar. He had grown to have queer reli- 
ance in the little Scot’s shrewd common 
sense and in his simple methods of solving 
knotty problems. Hence, Belden had 
formed a habit of consulting Jamie even 
on matters that 
were far outside the 





fore he had been 
able to graduate 
from grammar 
school. But not for 
an instant had it 
struck him until 
now that when 
young and lively 
and clever man and 
maid are thrown 
much together, 
mere acquaintance- 
ship is prone to re- 
fuse to continue as mere acquaintance- 
ship. The sudden suspicion jarred him. 

Perhaps Belden might have noticed 
earlier the direction wherein Phyllis’ 
fancy was drifting, had not a false clew 
thrown him far off the scent. He hated 
Willard Ulrich, his business and dog-show 
rival, with all the concentrated virulence 
of a self-willed and violent man. But for 
some time it had been very apparent that 
the hatred and rivalry were not to be car- 
ried on into the next generation. 


HE lumber monarch’s only son, young 

Brant Ulrich, had taken to calling often 
on Phyllis Belden, and the girl had not 
seemed to find his attentions irksome. 
After the first visit, Belden had had one of 
his liveliest tantrums. Loudly and pro- 
fanely he had forbidden Phyllis to allow 
the son of his enemy to set foot in Belden- 
croft again. He had forbidden her to 
speak to the youth, should they chance 
to meet elsewhere. Phyllis had heard out 
the roaring tirade, then had smiled sweetly 
and said, ‘““Your nose wabbles ever so 
funnily when you bellow, daddy! I wish 
you could see it. Sometime you must try 
to have a tantrum in the looking-glass. 
And—oh, you were talking about Brant 
Ulrich, weren’t you, dear old thing? Well, 
of course, I’m going to keep right on seeing 
him any time I want to. You’ll remember 
that, won’t you? Yes? That’s a good 
obedient daddy!” 

Had any employe or friend, had any- 
one but his hopelessly spoiled daughter 
flouted the holy and howled commands of 
Rufus G., a very certain punishment 
would have followed with thunderbolt 
swiftness and devastation. As it was, a 
prolonged scene of some intensity ensued, 
leaving the situation just where Phyllis 
wanted it left. Brant Ulrich continued to 
call. Belden did his fuming privily, and 
stored up direful explosives against the 
dreaded time when Brant might present 
his claims for the post of future son-in-law. 

This shift to Garth lifted a dreary 
weight of apprehension from Belden’s 
soul—or from the place where his soul 
should have been. But the weight was 
replaced at once by a rankling that was 
scarcely less comfortable. Rufus G. had 
built up a huge fortune from nothing. 
Sometime this hoard must belong to his 
worshiped little daughter. In day- 
dreams he had imagined her as sharing it 
with a British duke, or at the very least 
with some financial and social luminary of 
her own country. He had not piled up 
this fortune for a mere secretary to enjoy. 


S BETWEEN Roy Garth and Ulrich, 
there could be no doubt of Belden’s 
preference. But he wanted neither asa son- 
in-law. He liked young Garth. The boy 
had promise and brains and grit. Rightly 
started, he might go far. But Phyllis was 
for some superman of wealth or fashion or 
rank who already had gone far. 
As ever, when perplexity gripped him, 
Belden jammed on his hat and went forth 





kennel chief’s prov- 
ince. Often he took 
the Scot’s wise ad- 
viceinsuchmatters. 
Oftener he had 
cause to regret not 
taking it. 

Presently he was 
installed in front of 
a crackling hearth 
fire, in a disreput- 
able easy-chair that 
grumbled beneath 
his ponderous weight. Jamie perched him- 
self on the tiny sitting room’s next com- 
fortable chair, while Lochinvar Bobby 
curled up on the rug contentedly at his 
master’s feet. Followed a moment of em- 
barrassed silence. Then, abruptly, Belden 
plunged midway into the errand that had 
brought him hither. 





“; ACKELLAR,” hesaid, “barring that 

time last year when you went back 
to see your folks in Scotland, you’ve had 
your eyes on everything that’s gone on 
here at Beldencroft. I’ve watched you, 
and I know. Those blinky little blue 
Scotch eyes of yours have got a way of 
not seeming to see anything; but there’s 
precious little they don’t register. What 
do you think of Garth?” 

“Why, I’ve told you more’n once that 
I like him fine!’’ replied Jamie. ‘‘He’s a 
nice upstanding young chap, every way. 
He’s square and he’s clever. He’s got 
brains, for all he’s so young. Not a genius, 
but a good sensible lad. And then it’s a 
joy to see such an athletic body as he’s 
got and to see the way he treats it. They 
tell me he is about the best all-rounder 
they’ve got down to the Midwestburg 
Athletic Club, unless maybe it’s young 
Mr. Brant Ulrich. Good at boxing and 
wrestling and fencing he is, they say, and a 
snappy sprinter, too, and nice with the 
oars. As to his brains, you’re the best 
judge of them. I’m figgering he must 
have some, or you’d never have kept him 
so long.” 

Purposely the little man was stretching 
out his answer; and there was a malicious 
glint in his mild blue eyes as he noted how 
inattentively his questioner was following 
his words. Indeed, except for a glower at 
Jamie’s willful mention of Brant Ulrich, 
Belden seemed to have heard none.of the 
eulogy. 


ELATEDLY aware that Mackellar had 
lapsed into silence, Belden asked with 
explosive suddenness, “ Do you think he and 
my daughter are in love with each other?” 
Jamie’s face stiffened. Behind his mild 
blue eyes glinted something like ice. 

“It’s not for me to dictate your subjects 
for funny jokes, sir,’”’ he said coldly. 
“But, if I may make so free as to say it, 
that’s not quite the kind of jest I’d have 
thought you’d crack with an employe.” 

“I’m not joking,” snapped Belden. 
“And you know mighty well I’m not. 
You’re trying to snub me. And it’s a 
measly impertinence. I asked you if you 
think Garth and my daughter are in love 
with each other. You’d know, if anyone 
would. You see everything. I want an 
answer. I’m entitled to it. Not as your 
boss, but your friend. Speak up!” 

“Mr. Belden,” said Jamie, ice still in 
eye and tone, “‘there is something like a 
furlong of lawn between the: kennels and 
your house. My duties lie at the kennels 
and not one inch beyond them. There’s 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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Bitty Kipp, Jr. 
“EFLEISCHMANN’S YEAST HAS PROVEN 
lO BE A MOST WONDERFUL FOOD AND 
PFONIC in building up the strength and energy 


of my small son, It has been beneficial to our 
whole family and I expect to continue its use in 
our regular diet.” 
Mrs. WittiaAM R. Kipp, Princeton, W. Va. 
President of Princeton Circle, Child Conservation 
League of America, 


MAIS 


“ONE OF OUR STAR BASKETBALL 
PLAYERS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
SEEMED PRETTY MUCH RUN DOWN. 
\s varsity coach I started him on a Yeast diet 

eating two cakes a day. In a short time he 
came out of his lethargy in good shape. For our 
football and basketball men we use Yeast con- 
sistently.”” 


Forrest C, ALLEN, Athletic Director University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


“I SUFFERED FROM AUTO-INTOXICA- 
TION. This condition made me tired and list- 


eirs * the confidence 
health - - 
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Once victims of stubborn ills —they 
regained energy, ambition, health 


— by eating one simple fresh food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 


fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active, daily releasing new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in hot 
water (not scalding) before meals and at bedtime. 
Dangerous habit-forming cathartics will gradu- 
ally become unnecessary. All grocers have 
Kleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes at a 
time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry place 
for two or three days. 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. C-83, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 





Sr 


‘““FOR MANY YEARS I SUFFERED 
FROM CHRONIC INDIGESTION WITH 
SEVERE HEADACHES. No remedy gave 
me relief until I started taking Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Since taking Yeast I have never had 
any trouble. I have just completed a trip 
around the world and was able to enjoy every 
moment of it—-thanks to the Yeast carried in 
the ship’s ice box.” 


Hrten Knicut, Pleasantville, N. Y. 






‘““FOR TWO YEARS I WAS 
NEVER FREE FROM  SE- 
VERE SKIN ERUPTIONS 
AND BLEMISHES. They broke 
out on my face, on my neck and 
on my back. Finally, a doctor 
prescribed Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
and I started in to take it at 
once. My face became clearer, 
the blemishes disappeared and I 
have never had one since. Now 
when I see my friends with skin 
troubles I recommend Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast.” 


less and poisoned my system. I tried many dif- 
ferent remedies without permanent relief. Then 
on the advice of a friend I tried Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I took my three cakes a day regularly. 
I was surprised at the results. I now feel en- 
tirely well.” 

Giapys L, Hatt, Jacksonville, Fla. 








THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones Evcene Biackmer, JR., 

up the entire system—aids di- Denver, Colo. 
gestion—clears the skin—ban- 

ishes constipation. 
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(Continued from Page 80) 


more than a furlong between my job and 
your right to assume that I’d play the 
spy by watching anything here that comes 
utside the square and angle of my own 
vork. That’s all the answer there is, sir. 
\nd —” 

‘‘Mackellar,”” urged Belden, genuine 
vorry in his fat voice, “I told you I was 
isking you this question as a friend, not 
as a boss. There’s only you I can come to 
n this. It’s bothering me. I’m asking you 
o help me out.” 

‘“And maybe help a clean lad out of a 
ood job, sir?’’ queried Mackellar. 

Belden winced; his muscles tautening. 
“You've given me the answer,” he said. 
Thanks.” 

‘By your leave I’ve done nothing of the 
kind,’’ disclaimed Mackellar, in distress. 
“At least ——”’ 


“AT LEAST you don’t want to make 
Garth risk his job by telling me it’s 
true,’ supplemented Belden. “I under- 
stand. I must have been wearing my eyes 
in my shoes not to have noticed it. But 
you're off about one thing. I’m not go- 
ing to fire him. I'll not make a martyr of 
him that way. If she wants him, I know 
her well enough and I know myself well 
enough to know I’ll end up by letting her 
have him. It doesn’t taste extra well in 
my mouth though it’s fifty times better 
than if it was Ulrich. If I can find 
a way to smash it, without let- 
ting her know, I'll - 

“Mr. Belden,” pleaded 
Jamie, in dire embarrass- 
ment, “‘ you’re riled just 
now. When you quiet 
down you'll kick your- 
self for talking about 
your own daughter’s 
affairs with a kennel 
man. Suppose we 
drop it?”’ 

‘Not till you give me 
the advice I came here 
for,’’ refused Belden. 

“You've just given it to your- 
self, sir,” answered Jamie, “when 
you said you’d likely let her have her own 
way. And by the bye,” he added with 
elephantine change of subject, ‘I meant 
to tell you Stansfield says that when he 
was in England he saw the litter brother of 
Mr. Ulrich’s winning dog—the one that 
got ‘best of breed’ at Madison Square Gar- 
den, this week. He says it’s pretty near 
as good as the Ulrich dog. I was wondering 
if maybe you’d care to cable over and 
buy it. Perhaps I might be able to condi- 
tion it and get it into shape to if 

“To get us beaten by Ulrich again?” 
snarled Rufus G. ‘‘Thanks. Nothing do- 
ing, 

But his grievance at the dog-show de- 
feat had switched him momentarily from 
the theme of Phyllis as Jamie had intended 
it should. 

‘We'll have to get some new collie 
blood, somewhere or other, sir,’’ insisted 
Muackellar, ‘just like I’ve been telling 
\ 

\ 








1. Our own strain is wore too thin. 
‘ want an outsider or two.” 


UT we don’t want a dog that will be 

‘almost’ good enough,”’ argued Bel- 
den. “ I’msick of having dogs ‘almost’ good 
ei ough to beat Ulrich. I want something 
Ut will sweep the show circuit the way 
0! Lochinvar Bobby here used to. There 
mist be some such dog somewhere. I'd 
: ve ten thousand dollars, today, to find 
um. 

‘In all my days,”’ ruminated Mackellar, 
“ {’ve seen only one collie that had better 
show points than Bobby here and I’m 
a ologizing to Bobby for saying so. But 
li’s true. Last year it was, I saw him. 
When I went back to the old country to 
see the folks. He ——” 

‘And you never told me? You knew I 
wanted a perfect collie. You saw one, and 
you never even . 

‘What would have been the use, sir? 
All the cash in the mint wouldn’t have 
bought him. Else I’d have told you, 














right off. As it was, I hated to admit I’d 
ever seen old Bobby’s equal.”’ 

*“Where did you see him?”’ 

“‘At Thross, sir. Thross is the village 
where my folks live and where my folks 
have lived since before the days when the 
first Jamie—only the name was Hamish, 
then—when the first Hamish Mackellar 
was head shepherd to MacBheathaig Re— 
him they call ‘King Macbeth’ in the stage 
play—and to his son, Hamish MacBheat- 
haig.”’ 

“Does this wonderful dog belong to 
your folks over there?”’ 


“TOSH! A collie of the Harailt line belong 

to a Mackellar? Syne ye’ll be asking 
do my folks own the Koh-i-nur diamond, 
and do they drink tea with King George! 
Why, sir, those dogs, from Harailt down, 
have belonged to the MacBheathaigs, as 
the chief’s family called itself then—the 
“Macbeaths,’ as they call themselves now. 
There’s an old legend about the first 
Harailt bringing good luck to old King 
Macbeth’s son and a prophecy-like that 
the chief’s family luck will only last while 
there’s dogs of Harailt’s race left in the 
castle.”’ 

Belden chuckled in high disdain. 

“Laugh if you like to, sir,’’ went on 
Jamie, unoffended. ‘‘ Anyhow, there’s not 
asoul at Thross, from the Macbeath down, 
who doesn’t believe it. So you see what 
chance a man would have to buy a dog 

that means the luck of the chief. 
Besides, there’s only this one 
young collie left, now, of all 
Harailt’s long line. So the 
Macbeath would be 
guarding him ten times 
as much as ever. And, 
apart from the legend, 
young Stirling is well 
worth the guarding. 

Man, but he’s the best 

collie my eyes ever had 
the luck to rest on! 
There’s nothing here or 
in Great Britain that can 
touch him for perfect show 
points. And he’s a fine sheep 

herder too.”’ 

With half-shut eyes, Belden sat in si- 
lence. He knew that Mackellar was not 
given to gushing about any dog’s excel- 
lence. Moreover, he knew there was no 
dog judge anywhere with better knowl- 
edge of a show collie’s points than the 
mild-eyed little Scot. If Mackellar said 
this Highland dog was the best in the 
world, then the dog was the best in the 
world. Belden’s eyes opened again and 
fixed themselves on his kennel manager. 


HEN you speak of the Macbeath,”’ 
said he, “I take it you mean the pres- 
ent chief. When you came back, last fall, 
you told me how miserably poor all Thross 
village is, from the chief down. That 
means they would do pretty much any- 
thing for money. Mackellar, I want you 
to take the next boat to Europe. I want 
you to go to Thross, and offer Macbeath 
anything up to ten thousand dollars for 
this Stirling dog you’ve been telling me 
about. Tell him it’s the highest price ever 
paid for a collie. Croker paid as much for 
a bulldog, once; and they say Unter- 
meyer paid $6500 for Squire of Tytton, 
the best collie of his time. I'll pay ten 
thousand for Stirling. Tell the chief so. I 
want that dog. Well?’’ as Jamie sat open- 
mouthed. ‘What do you say?” 

“T say, No, sir!’”’ returned Jamie, find- 
ing his voice at last, with a gulp. “And I 
say it good and loud. Why, if a mere 
Mackellar should go to the Macbeath and 
have the insolence to try to buy a Harailt 
collie—he’d be lucky to get away with a 
whole skin. It’d be lese majesty. I would 
be on a fool’s errand. For that matter, 
anyone would be. He might not get out 
of it alive, if the chief should get angry 
enough to stir up the clan against him.” 


Late that afternoon, Roy Garth 
came out of his employer’s private 
study—a sumptuously grim apartment 
which blended all the best features of a 
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Where privacy is desired, without using shades, 
KirschKraft Hardware provides it by a 4-inch over- 
lap of the draperies when closed. 

Never before has it been made so easy to detach 
draperies (even formal treatments) for cleaning or 


airing, or to replace them so readily without disturb- 
ing the hardware or fitments. 














Never before has it been possible to draw draperi 1 
I as : aperies HAB RAP’ 
so quietly and smoothly—and, more important still, oo ae ~oge 


Put up or taken down with- 
out disturbing hardware or 


The draw cords are entirely hidden. You see only the draw cord equipment 


artistic beauty of the KirschKraft Rod, superbly 
finished in statuary bronze or old ivory. 






Leading artist decorators and department stores use 
and recommend KirschKraft Hardware. Glad to 
supply you with the names of nearest dealers. 


4 Before you arrange for any new hangings, be sure 
you understand the enhanced beauty and _ utility 
you can have only by using KirschKraft Hardware. 


{And remember, too, that you can have the Kirsch- 
| Kraft features of ‘‘overlap’”’ and ‘“detachability” 
{even if your draperies will be hung to draw by hand. 


Write for “The Kirsch Book”’| ai 


of Draping Suggestions for 
Windows and Doors 
It is elaborately illustrated, showing the latest 
styles in correct window draping—also 
demonstrates the enhanced beauty as well 
as the increased utility of draperies where 
_KirschKraft Exclusive Hardware is used, with 
_. or without _KirschKraft Draw Cord Equipment, 
and KirschKraft Atavio Work. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


KIRSCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
World's Largest Producers of Quality Drapery Hardware 


4 302 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 654 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 












EXQUI STATUARY 
BRONZE OR IVORY 
*. FENISHES — 


blending with the woodwork, 
Breas if desired. tet 
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than cosmetics or art can make it 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S TREATMENTS normalize every func- 
tion of the skin—supply every need of the tissues—so that 
the skin is vigorously healthy—lovely without need of artifice 


O MANY WOMEN come to Eliza- 

beth Arden for expert advice on 
make-up! And they are surprised 
when Miss Arden says, ‘‘Make 
your cheeks naturally pink, your 
eyes naturally clear, make your 
blood help to purify and brighten 
your skin.’’ That is the basis of 
the Elizabeth Arden method. 

This same scientific purpose is 
behind every step in the Elizabeth 
Arden Treatments for the skin. 
Miss Arden is never content to 
conceal blemishes. She will teach 
you how to remove them. How to 
cleanse the skin properly, to cor- 


rect blackheads. How to restore 
the elastic vitality of muscles that 
have begun to go flabby. How to 
nourish a skin that is falling into 
wrinkles and furrows. 

You can follow the Elizabeth 
Arden method with wonderful re- 
sults at home, using the very same 
Preparations which form a part 
of the Treatments given in Miss 
Arden’s Salon. If you would like 
Miss Arden’s advice on the correct 
care of yourskin, write her, describ- 
ing its characteristics and faults. 
She will outline for you a com- 
plete course of home treatments. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S Venetian Toilet Preparations 
are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes 
all impurities from the pores, leaves the 
skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 
Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, 
firms and clarifies the skin. 85c, $2, $3.75. 
Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rounds 
out wrinkles and lines. Excellent for a 
thin, lined or aging face, and as a preventive 
of fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 
Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin 
food for sensitive skins. Recommended also 
for a full face, as it nourishes without fat- 
tening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 
Venetian Muscle Oil. Restores sunken 
tissues or flabby muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. 


Venetian Pore Cream. Closes open pores, 
refines the coarsest skin. $1, $2.50. 


Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts and 
firms the tissues, smooths the contour. 
2.25, $4. 

Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of superb 
quality, fine, pure, adherent. Illusion (a 
peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, White 
and Banana. $3. 


Venetian June Geranium Bathodomes. 
Finest imported bath soap, leaves the skin 
soft and white. s50c a cake. $3 a box of 6. 
Savon Kenott. Tooth Paste, cleansing, re- 
freshing, soothing. In box, 75c. In tube, 60c. 


ry ry 


Write for a copy of ‘THe QusEst oF THE 
Beavutirut,”’ Elizabeth Arden’s book on the 
correct care of the skin according to her sciemific 
method. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond St. 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


PALM BEACH: 2 Via Parigi 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. 

CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
PHILADELPHIA: 133 S. 18thSt. 


© Elizabeth Arden, 1927 
WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th St. 
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morgue and a baronial hall—with his 
hands full of answered letters and his 
wontedly alert face blank with foolish joy. 
Depositing the letters in the hall mailbag 
he made his way to the music room, whence 
issued peals of vigorous piano notes that 
were easily recognizable as the Grieg 
Spring Song, albeit played with more 
than a suggestion of jazz. 

Rufus G. Belden’s secretary was square 
built and twenty-six. Short, rather than 
of hero stature, he had a stocky breadth 
of shoulder and depth of chest which 
went well with his lean flanks and compact 
girth. 


HERE was little more of the storybook 

hero in his face than in his figure. His 
hair was reddish and curly. His eyes were 
redeemed from mediocrity by a levelness 
of gaze and by a glint of fun behind them. 
His mouth was somewhat large and his 
nose was slightly tiptilted. He had the 
square and jutting lower jaw of the con- 
ventional prizefighter. 

At first glance there was more of the 
professional athlete about his aspect than 
of the student or secretary. And athletics 
in every form, from fencing to football, 
had been his life hobby. 

Just now, as he tracked down the Grieg 
music to its source, his face had neither 
mischief nor sternness in it, but the afore- 
said happy blankness and a wistfully 
eager look. 

Phyllis Belden looked up from her con- 
scientious rendering of Grieg, to see the 
secretary come into the music room in 
whirlwind fashion. 

*Phyll!”’ he exclaimed, breaking un- 
ceremoniously on her playing. ‘Phyll! 
Listen, dear! I’ve got my chance. I’ve 
got it. The kind of chance that comes to 
storybook secretaries who go daffy over 
their bosses’ daughters. I’m going over to 
Scotland. I’m going over there right 
away. It’s a black and solemn secret, but 
it’s my chance. Your dad said so himself. 
He’s been telling me about it for an hour. 
And all the time I was crazy to sneak 
away and tell you. He ——” 

““And now that you’ve ‘sneaked away’ 
and spoiled my Spring Song crescendo and 
gotten me all excited,’’ suggested Phyllis, 
“‘why not stop making funny static sounds 
and looking like the First Conspirator, 
and tell me what it’s about? All I get of it 
is that you’re going to Scotland. That 
means you’re going away from me. I’ve 
gotten rather used to you, and it isn’t 
good news that you’re going. I’m afraid I 
shall miss you, just a very little bit. No, 
I don’t want to be kissed. I want to be 
told. Now then!” 

Blurtingly, boyishly, Garth told his 
tale of the supercollie far up in the wildest 
Scottish Highlands, and of the tradition 
that the dog brought luck to his master’s 
house, and of the myriad difficulties in the 
way of buying him, and of Belden’s crav- 
ing to own the wonderful animal. 


rs E SAYS I’m the only man on earth 

that he’d trust with such a mission,”’ 
continued Garth. ‘Lord, I never heard 
your dad throw such praise into anyone as 
he threw into me! According to him, I’ve 
got miraculous gifts for diplomacy and 
he has faith I can land this impossible 
stunt. He made me have faith in it, too, 
before he was through telling me about it. 
I honestly believe I can do it, Phyll. If I 
don’t - 

“T think,” she said plaintively, “I 
think I never heard of anything more 
thrillingly dramatic. You are going all the 
way to Scotland and buy a dog and bring 
him home. 

“What could be grander? I don’t won- 
der you’re all stirred up. I can’t imagine 
anything more heroic, except perhaps to 
be sent to the corner butcher shop for a 
five-pound porterhouse steak,”’ 

“You don’t understand,” he urged. 
“Or maybe I told it clumsily. The boss 
says there will be need of all the diplo- 
macy I’ve got, and maybe all the pluck 
and the strength I’ve got too. He says 
there’s liable to be all kinds of ructions. 
But I hadn’t reached the best part of the 
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yarn, when you got sarcastic and spoiled 
it all. [ ——” 

“Oh, there’s more to it?’’ she queried 
with an infuriating show of pleased polite- 
ness. ‘‘There’s an even greater climax? 
Dear, if you tell me that dad is going to 
commission you to go to a bird-and- 
animal store and buy a Maltese cat, I don’t 
think I can bear it.”’ 

Quietly, Roy Garth stooped and picked 
up the laughing girl, bodily, in his arms. 
With no effort at all he seated her on the 
high mantel shelf, six feet above the floor, 
heedless of the tattoo which her small 
sharp heels were beating against him, as 
well as of her furious demands to be set 
down. 

“Now then,” he said sternly, stepping 
back and surveying her as she raged, help- 
less, on her lofty perch, “‘now then, you'll 
listen to me, you—you bad little girl! You 
ought to be stood in the corner. But 
there aren’t any corners to this egg-shaped 
room. So the mantel is next best. There 
you'll stay till you’re good again. And 
meantime you'll listen to the best part of 
my news. Your father told me frankly 
that if I can’t pull this deal off for him, he 
won’t need me any longer as a secretary. 
He si 





“THE brute!” flashed Phyllis, forgetful 
of her own grievance. ‘“‘I’ll see he 
changes his mind about that, if gis 

“He won’t. And I don’t expect him 
to. In fact, I agreed to it. Because he 
told me—at least he hinted it strongly 
enough—that if I succeed in this quest— 
well, he didn’t say it in so many words, 
but then he didn’t need to. I understood.” 

“Understood what?”’ 

“We were wrong in thinking we’d been 
able to keep him from finding out about 
us. He didn’t put that in so many words 
either. But he let me understand that he 
knew, and that he wouldn’t raise any 
great objections to it if I win out on this 
Scotch mission. Honestly, he did, sweet 
heart. That’s the great part of my news. 
Isn’t it glorious?” 

“‘T—I can’t possibly kiss you, from way 
up here!”’ cried the girl, infected by his 
enthusiasm almost as much as by his tid- 
ings. “Lift me down, you clumsy piano 
mover. Lift me down. No, not all the 
way down; just far enough down to 
There! Daddy is a dear, after all. 
he?’”’ 

Drawn by their voices, Rufus G. Belden 
had strolled from his study as far as the 
parting of the old-fashioned curtains that 
shut off the music room from the hallway. 
Now he turned and walked noiselessly 
back to his desk. 

Rufus G. was smiling. It was not a 
pretty smile. No mushy idealist could 
possibly have construed it into a smile of 
sympathy in his daughter’s happiness. 

Belden had made many of his sixty 
million dollars by dint of his genius for 
postponing certain crises and by the really 
inspired way in which he improved his 
time during such periods of postponement. 

He was well satisfied. Not only was he 
getting an ineligible suitor out of the way 
for a number of months, during which he 
could trust to his own cleverness to break 
up the match, but he had inspired thie 
poor dupe with a fiery determination to 
get for him the marvelous Macbeath collie 
for whose possession Rufus G. yearned 
so keenly. 





Isn't 


T DUSK, Garth sauntered down to the 
Midwestburg Athletic Club for his 
daily hour of strenuous exercise before 
dinner. He was in a finer glow, as |ie 
entered the club gym, than any mere 
exercise could give him. 

To all men is it given at times to feel 
that strange exaltation of spirit and of 
body.: Unluckily, to few of them is it 
given to know that such unnatural exalta- 
tion usually precedes a fall. ; 

As he was crossing the clubhouses 
outer hall on the way to the street, he en- 
countered three men who were walking 
toward the gym. Two of the trio would 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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ed here was a wise lady who lived in a shoe, 
moan ae pel . 
For her many small children she knew what to do: 
She made them most happy with Wrigley’s for all— 
It kept them in trim at a cost VERY small! 
D MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 


REAL Peppermint Flavor 


Get the new Wrigley’s 
Double Mint and have a 
delicious, lasting treat— 
REAL Peppermint -— full 
strength. 


Easy to remember: Double 
Mint. And hard to forget— 
once you’ve tried it. 





The satisfying confection. 


«>A fter every meal:+: 
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Maids of Honor 


I SELECTED THESE AS 


Washington's Birthday Cake 


This recipe makes a cake 10 inches across and 2% 
inches high. For medium sized cake use half the 
recipe. Don’t be afraid to use all Crisco in making 
this Birthday Cake. Crisco will give you a dainty 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY CAKE 





Golden Glows 


Use egg yolks left from the Birthday Cake. Water 

is better than milk in a cake made with egg yolks. 
% cup Crisco ¥ cup water 

1 cup sifted granulated 18 cups pastry flour 


A Dark 
Secret 


Maids of Honor 


These tarts are unusual and very delicious. Made 
with Crisco, the shells are short and tender, but not 
a bit greasy or over-rich. 


¥% cup Crisco 2 teaspoons baking 
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Valentine 
Cookie Hearts 


EASY AND SIMPLE TO MAKE 


Colonial Rocks 


Delicious and not hard to break, in spite of thei: 
name. They will keep a long time when made with 
Crisco, as Crisco itself keeps sweet and fresh so long. 
1% cups sugar 


1 teaspoon soda 
cake—snow-white with a fine, light even texture. sugar 4% teaspoon salt 2 eggs unbeaten powder 1 cup Crisco 6 tablespoons sour milk 
34 cup Crisco 1 cup sweet milk 3% cup egg yolks 4 teaspoons bak- 34 cup sugar ¥% cup blanched al- 1 teaspoon salt 3 cups pastry flour 
2 cups granulated sugar 114 teaspoons bak- (about 8) ing powder 11% cups raspberry monds chopped 1 teaspoon cinnamon 1 Ib. whole seeded raisins 
8 egg whites ing powder ¥ cup orange juice jam fine 1 teaspoon cloves 1 lb. broken walnuts 
1% tablespoons lemon 3) cups pastry flour Cream Crisco, add sugar and beat to a light, soft 2 cups pastry flour ¥% pint whipping Cream Crisco and sugar. Add sour milk and soda 
juice 1 teaspoon salt 


Cream Crisco and sugar thoroughly. Add milk, 3 
cups of flour that have been sifted four times. Add 
lemon juice. Add eggs beaten very stiff. Sift 34 cup 
flour with baking powder and salt and add. Bake in 
moderate oven (350° F.) 134 hours. 

White Icing: Beat 2 egg whites until they start to 
stiffen, then slowly beat in confectioner’s sugar to 
make stiff enough to spread. Flavor to taste. 

Cover entire outside of cake, and decorate with 
tiny American flags, one for each guest. 


Valentine Cookie Hearts 


Children, big and little, love Crisco cookies. 


cream. Beat egg yolks light and lemon colored. Mix 
with water and orange juice. Sift flour, baking pow- 
der and salt together three times. Add a little flour 
to creamed mixture, the rest alternately with the egg 
mixture. Beat thoroughly. Bake in well Criscoed 
cup tins in slow oven (300° F.) 10 minutes and in- 
crease heat to hot (375° F.) 10 minutes more. Makes 
24 medium sized cakes. 

Ice with Golden Icing: 2 egg yoiks beaten light. 
Mix with % cup confectioner’s sugar, % cup orange 
juice and enough more confectioner’s sugar to make 
the right consistency to spread. 


Lincoln C risps 


Crisp, chewy little cakes—very quickly made. 
2 egg whites beaten 2 tablespoons melted 


Y{ teaspoon salt cream 

Beat Crisco and eggs to a cream. Add sugar. Beat 
until light and soft. Stir in flour, salt and baking 
powder sifted together. Form small round balls be- 
tween hands and put into well Criscoed patty pans 
(small muffin tins). Make deep hole in center by 
pressing the dough up around the edges. Fill with 
jam and nuts mixed together. Bake in quick oven 
(450° F.) 10 minutes. When cool, pile with whipped 
cream sweetened with honey. Makes about 18. 


Al Dark Secret 


So we won’t tell you anything except that like all 
other dainties made with Crisco, it is delicious and 
wholesome. 


beaten together. Mix in raisins and walnuts. Then 
stir in other dry ingredients sifted together. The mix 
ture will be dry. Take bits in the fingers any size you 
like. Lay on well Criscoed baking pan. Bake in hot 
oven (375° F.) 15 to 20 minutes. 


Oh Fudge/ 


Not exactly a cake or a candy. You can make fanc} 
frosting designs if you like. 
1 cup sugar 4 cup water 
2 tablespoons melted Crisco 1 cup pastry flour 
3 eggs beaten light 1 teaspoon bak- 
2 squares chocolate ing powder 
1% teaspoon salt 1 cup nuts broken 
Add sugar to eggs, beat until fluffy. Put chocolate 


a in water in saucepan and stir over the fire until well 

34 cup Crisco 14 teaspoons salt stiff Crisco 3 eggs unbeaten 1 cup sugar blended. Add to mixture, then add the Crisco, then 
1}4 cups sugar — 2 teaspoons baking 1 cup granulated 34 cup shredded co- 1 cup nuts 1 teaspoon baking nuts. Sift flour, salt and baking powder. Add to first 
2 eggs beaten light Powder sugar coanut 1 cup dates, cut powder mixture. Spread about % in. thick on well Criscoed 
3 cups pastry flour Grated rind 1 orange 


1 tablespoon orange juice 
Cream Crisco and sugar. Add eggs and mix well. 
Sift flour, salt and baking powder. Add to first mix- 
ture. Add orange rind and juice and mix to a smooth 
dough. Chill. Roll out thin on slightly floured board. 
Cut. Bake in a moderate oven (325° F.) 12 to 15 
minutes. This recipe makes about 60 cookies. 


¥% teaspoon salt 36 cup chopped nuts 
1 teaspoon vanilla 4 cups cornflakes 

Add sugar and salt to egg whites, beat until dissolved. 
Add Crisco and vanilla, then stir in cocoanut, nuts 
and cornflakes which have been mixed together. Form 
into clusters any size you like on a Criscoed baking 
pan 2 in. apart. Bake 15 minutes in a moderate 
oven (350° F.). 


medium fine Y{ teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons melted 5 tablespoons pastry 
Crisco flour 
Add sugar to eggs. Mix. Add Crisco. Stir in dates 
and nuts, then flour, salt and baking powder sifted 
together. Spread about one inch thick in well Cris- 
coed shallow pan. Bake in slow oven (300° F.) 1% 
hours. Cut in squares and roll in powdered sugar. 


shallow pan. Bake in moderate oven (325° F.) 45 
minutes. When cool, cover with plain icing, then cut 
in small squares. 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL 
All recipes on this page tested and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute 
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Crisco is the trade-mark for a superior 
shortening manufactured and guaranteed 
purely vegetable by The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U 
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m™ VER since the Birthnight Ball, the first Wash- 
4) ington’s Birthday Party held at Alexandria, 
Va., in 1784, the 22nd of February has been 
celebrated with parties. 

Indeed, February is the Month of Parties. 
We also have Lincoln’s Birthday on the 12th 
alentine’s Day on the 14th to celebrate. All 
give us a chance to make some things a little bit 
different . . . unusual. 


Party things need not be expensive, 


nor difficult to prepare 


Lately I have been going over my party recipes to 
select ones that are simple and easy to prepare and 
I give a few of them on the opposite page. I made 
these all with Crisco for I find that with Crisco I 
can make even the simplest things surprisingly deli- 
cious and dainty. They are rich enough for any party 
occasion, yet not so rich that the children cannot be 
served generously. Crisco, I find, gives just the right 
amount of richness and keeps the foods wholesome 
and nourishing. 


A secret of light, tender cakes 


It is easy to make a cake with Crisco, for Crisco is 
easy to cream with the sugar, making our cake light, 
soft and fluffy. (If you are one of those who simply 
find it unbelievable that you can use all Crisco in 
cakes, try half butter and half Crisco at first. Then 
next time, perhaps, three-fourths Crisco and one- 
fourth butter. I am sure you will be so pleased with 
the results, that before you know it you will be using 
all Crisco for all your cakes.) 

My Crisco cakes, whether layer or loaf, always 
come out even, with a light, fine texture. Baked ina 
pan greased with Crisco, they slip out whole, an 
even brown all over, with no unsightly breaks. 


Frying without smoke or unpleasant odor 


I even fry some of my party dainties, for deep frying 


in Criscd does give us so many unusual and attrac- | 


tive things—without smoke or odor, and without 
making foods at all greasy. 


Cooking dainty things for a party is no longer a }) 


worry to me, for I am certain that everything is 
coming out just right when I use Crisco. I have 
made up the recipes on the opposite page many times 
with Crisco, always with perfect success and I’m sure 
that if you will try them, using Crisco as I do, it will 
help you to gain a reputation for wonderful parties. 


An Astonishing Blindfold Test 


See if this doesn’t give you the greatest surprise of 
your whole cooking experience! 

Put a little Crisco on the tip of one spoon. On 
the tip of another place a little of the fat you are 
now using; have someone blindfold you, and give 
you first one, then the other to taste. 

Now did you ever imagine there could be such a 
striking difference in the taste of cooking fats? 
Think what an improvement Crisco’s own sweetness 
and freshness will make in your own cakes, pies, 


biscuits, and fried foods. Win fd eR ‘ 






















‘Real party 


recipes for 
the month 
of parties 


ous Tre c / 


°°199 Selected 
Recipes’ 


199 recipes originated and 
tested by Sarah Field Splint, 
Food and Household Manage- 
ment Editor, McCall’s Mag- 
azine. New, delicious recipes 
for every class of cooking, 
never before published. To 
receive this cook book, free, 
simply fill in and mail coupon. 











PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Dept. of Home Economics, 
Section D-2, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me free the cook 
book entitled “Sarah Field 
Splint’s Selected Recipes.” 
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To test your cooking fat, taste it. 
Crisco’s sweet flavor will astonish you. 


© 1927, P. & G. Co 
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OPP cee weather is never a safe 


substitute for refrigeration. Outdoor 
temperatures change from day to day. 
Icy cold days, too cold for proper food 
preservation, are often followed by 
days so mild that foods of all kinds 
may spoil very rapidly. 

With Frigidaire Electric Refrigera- 
tion in your home you will be pro- 
tected against every change in weather. 
Day and night, and day after day, your 
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foods will be kept at low, even tem- 
peratures—fresh, pure and wholesome, 
retaining all of their original flavor. 
You will enjoy the better, more con- 
venient, more dependable, and more 
economical refrigeration that is now 
being enjoyed by more than 250,000 
Frigidaire users. 

New low prices have made the value 
of Frigidaire greater than ever before. 
Metal cabinet models are priced as low 


TELL ALLL 

















if change tn weather 
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as $225—and mechanical units for in- 
stallation in the standard makes of ice- 
boxes as low as $170. (All prices f. 0. b. 
Dayton.) The General Motors de- 
ferred payment plan affords the 
most convenient and economical way 
to buy. 

Visit the nearest Frigidaire Sales 
Office and see Frigidaire in actual oper- 
ation. Or mail the coupon below for 
a copy of the Frigidaire Catalog. 
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FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Dept. T-52 Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me a copy of the 4 

Frigidaire Catalog. 
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(Continued from Page 84) 


not have caused a second glance any- 
where. But the third would have at- 
tracted notice in whatever company he 
might have been. Strikingly handsome in 
blond Norse Viking fashion, he stood per- 
haps six-feet-two in his stockings. He had 
steam-radiator shoulders and a ballet-girl 
waist. In build he was an alrnost perfect 
copy of the ancient superathletes which 
Canova used to love to model in snowy 
marble for the envy of lesser men. 

Had Brant Ulrich encountered Garth 
elsewhere than in this club of theirs, Roy 
would have contrived not to meet the 
blond giant’s eye. But here they were 
rival athletes, close competitors with 
gloves and with broad- 
swords and on the mat. 
From sheer sportsman- 
ship, Garth could not 
walk past arivalathlete, 
in this place of their 
rivalry, without a nod. 

Yet he made the nod 
as stiff and as imper- 
sonal as he could. Ulrich returned the 
salutation with a nod if possible slighter 
and stiffer, then passed on. As he went 
the big man said something to his two 
companions. All three laughed loudly. 


bh 






OY GARTH stalked out into the street 

red with annoyance, and his exultant 
glow chilled for the moment. There are 
few things more vexing than to know or 
to guess that one is the theme for such 
laughter as Ulrich’s two companions had 
lavished upon their friend’s low-spoken 
witticism. Garth knew well they were 
laughing at him. Childishly he yearned 
to go back to the three and demand ex- 
planation or to call Brant Ulrich to per- 
sonal account. 

Then, squaring his shoulders, he dis- 
missed the foolish temptation, and hur- 
ried on. He could afford to let Ulrich 
laugh, Roy told himself. Ulrich was 
openly and hopelessly in love with the 
glorious girl who had given her heart to 
Garth. Little enough had Brant to laugh 
about! Roy had beaten him in fair con- 
test for Phyllis’ love. Penniless and with- 
out prospects he had won her, against the 
Apollolike Ulrich with his social leader- 
ship and his millions of dollars. Roy had 
beaten him, even as Roy intended to beat 
him in next week’s annual boxing and 
fencing tournament at the club. 

But, as he was rising from the dinner 
table, Belden said to him in unwonted 
courtesy, “Sorry to give you another 
three hours of hustling, Roy, on top of a 
busy day. But those reports came while 
you were out. They’ve got to be tabulated 
and boiled down before the board meet- 
ing tomorrow. That means a kind of 
wakeful evening for you and me, I guess. 
Suppose we start in right away? We'll get 
through before midnight, then.” 

With a whimsically miserable glance at 
Phyllis, as he passed by the music room 
where she sat waiting for him, Roy fol- 
lowed his overlord into the study. Nor 
id it add to his concentration and peace 
of mind when, an hour later, through the 
study doorway, he saw Brant Ulrich 
ushered across the hall toward the little 
music room. 


] WAS not until late the next day that 
« Garth had his first inkling of the seem- 
ingly innocuous evening’s dire results. He 
\\as on his way back to Beldencroft from 
lis usual visit to the athletic club. As he 
turned into the grounds a wizened little 
igure confronted him. 

Jamie Mackellar had been standing 
there in the chill and damp for the best 
part of half an hour to intercept the sec- 
retary. 

Roy greeted the Scotsman in gay friend- 
lines, Jamie made no reply to the hail, 
but said gloomily, ‘Come down to the 
cottage with me a few minutes, Mr. Garth. 
I'll not detain you long.” 

He led the way without further word. 
Nor did he speak again until he and the 
puzzled youth were in Mackellar’s snug 





living room. Lochinvar Bobby got up 
from the hearth and trotted over to his 
beloved master. For once Jamie ignored 
the wagging tail and the inquiring muz- 
zle. The great old dog found more cordial 
return for his greetings, from Garth. The 
secretary was one of the very few humans 
whom Bobby had honored with his friend- 
ship. Roy had a way with all animals; 
and understood collies better than it is 
given to the average fancier to understand 
them. 


ELL, then,” asked Garth, as Jamie 

stood on the ragged hearthrug glow- 

ering moodily up at him, ‘‘what’s all the 
mystery? Speak up, won’t you? I'll get 
a worse glower than yours if I’m twelve 
seconds late for dinner. 

So 





“Mr. Garth,”’ began 
Jamie, rapping out his 
words with wunaccus- 
tomed sharpness, “this 
afternoon the bench 
show committee of the 
Midwestburg Kennel 
Club held its meeting to line up matters for 
the April show. I’m on that committee. 
So is Jonas Dod.” 

“Jonas Dod?” echoed Roy, perplexed. 
“Who is Oh, he’s Willard Ulrich’s 
new kennel manager, isn’t he? The one 
he imported from England. 
told me about him.” 

“And I’m going to tell you a wee peckle 
more about him. He and I both happened 
to get to the meeting on time. That means 
we both got there a hantle of time before 
anyone else did—such being the kittle- 
kattle ways of bench show committees. 
Likewise, Jonas Dod had been to lunch 
with some English friends and they had 
smuggled a mort of Scots whisky into the 
country with them. Which means that 
Jonas Dod was more than moderate drunk 
by the time I foregathered with him.” 

Garth glanced furtively again at his 
watch. “He was talky drunk,’”’ went on 
Jamie, unhurried. ‘“ Worse, he was braggy 
drunk. The braggier he got, the looser his 
brain got, till at last it fell wide open. He 
bragged how his boss’ dogs had beat us 
at Westminster. Then he bragged how 
his boss is going to spike us everywhere, 
with a collie named Stirling, that young 
Mr. Brant Ulrich is going to post over to 
Thross after, by the first boat he can 
catch.” 

Garth’s ‘firm jaw dropped slack. 
gurgled wordlessly. 

“Mr. Brant Ulrich calls on a young 
lady, last evening. She forgets that her 
father’s interests are her own interests and 
that her father’s enemies should also be 
her enemies—not that I’m presuming to 
blame her, me being old-fangled and not 
smart enough to fathom the new genera- 
tion—and she tells all about your trip to 
Scotland and what it’s for and that I said 
Stirling is the finest show collie on earth 
today. So Mr. Brant Ulrich posts home to 
his dad with the story. You know as well 
as I do how keen Mr. Willard Ulrich al- 
ways is to get the best of the boss. Well, 
here was a chance for him to cut in ahead 
and buy the collie that Mr. Belden is 
honing for; and likewise to beat us un- 
mercifully at every show for years to come. 
Now, what is to do?”’ 

The secretary’s air castles lay in heaps 
around him. Gone was his glad exulta- 
tion. Gone, too, were his hopes of a triumph 
which should win Phyllis for him. His 
chance was lost, the chance on which he 
had staked his life’s golden future. Doubt- 
less, too, his job was forfeit. 





He 


UT all this was as nothing to him, nor 
did it so much as flit through his tor- 
tured mind. His soul was writhing in tor- 
ment over the knowledge that the girl he 
adored had betrayed him. Not merely that 
she had betrayed her own father’s interests, 
but she had betrayed her lover’s sacred 
confidence—the confidence on which de- 
pended their love. 
It had not occurred to Garth to bind 
her to silence, nor to suppose her father 
did not wish her told. He had been certain 
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Adviser on kitchen 
and household 
cleaning problems 


"Thousaaa of women ask 
me Hus same questo wae 


By MARY DALE ANTHONY 


Every day women come to me, tired and weary of 
experimenting with old-fashioned methods. “Is there,” 
they ask, “any easy way to clean aluminum?” And you 
should see how interested they are when I tell them 
emphatically, “There certainly z5/”’ 


I can actually show women who come to me in per- 
son that aluminum is indeed no harder to keep clean | 
than china. But to you, I can only say that in all my 1 
years of experience, I have never found a cleaner that 
cleans and polishes all kitchenware like S. O. S. 


There is nothing else like these convenient scouring 
pads which contain a special cleansing compound. They 
clean enameled ware and Pyrex as quickly as aluminum. 
They take stains off linoleum, they shine the faucets and ; 
kitchen stove, they have hundreds of uses. If you'll just 
send me the coupon, I'll send you some S. Q. S. to try. 
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= The Magic Cleaner of Pots and Pans 


















Mary Dale Anthony, S. O. S. Mfg. Co L.u.J.2-27 








3500 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. { 
Enclosed is 10c (or five 2c stamps) for a trial i | 
Sold by Brocery, hardware, package of S. O. S. ia | 
variety and department 
stores. Re aquiesy permed in cesses 
3-pad and 6-pad boxes. NAME 
' 
S. O. S. MANUFACTURING Co. Aponnes ' 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco { 
S. O. S. Mra. Co. or CANADA, LTD. mas wens f 
365 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. ia 
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“Symptoms” 


Your sewing machine motor does not squeak or whine 
when it needs 3-in-One. But internal wear-and-tear go 
on just the same. 


To avoid damage, repair bills and costly replacements, oil 
motor and all parts of machine regularly and copiously with 
3-in-One. You can’t over-oil it. Surplus oil runs out, carrying 
with it all accumulations of old grease, dirt and lint. Don’t 
risk ordinary straight mineral oil or so-called fish oil on your 
costly sewing machine—it’s a poor way to “save” money. 


3-in-One is a perfect compound of several fine oils, scientifi- 
cally blended. This gives it the unique ability to oil perfectly, 
rust-proof all metals, clean and polish wood, metal, glass. Use 
on nickeled and enameled parts of sewing machine, also on 
wooden case. 


To avoid imitations, see that there’s a Big Red “One” on the 
label. 3-in-One is sold in over 400,000 stores in the United 
States and Canada. In 1-o0z., 3-oz. and %-pint bottles; in 3-oz. 
Handy Oil Cans, designed for easy oiling, fits in sewing 
machine drawer. 


FRE ~ Liberal sample and special circular, “79 Uses 
@ in Your Home.” Request both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130SM. William St., New York City, N. Y. 
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3-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 





she could not help keeping the great se- 
cret inviolate. He would not have insulted 
her by warning her not to speak of it. And 
now she had betrayed him—betrayed him 
to the man he detested and who detested 
him! 


ACKELLAR was speaking again. As 

from a long distance Roy heard him 
say, ‘I suppose it was my duty to go to the 
boss with this. But—well, I like you, lad, 
and I know full well what folly a boy in 
love will do and say. So I waited for you 
instead. I can find it in my conscience to 
say nothing at all to Mr. Belden. But I 
had to warn you that your errand, over 
yon in Thross, will be fifty times as hard 
and dangerous as ever it would have been 
if the Ulrichs had not known of this. And 
it was plenty hard and dangerous as it 
was. Young Mr. Brant Ulrich will have 
all the money and all the influence be- 
hind him that his dad can supply. Yes, 
and if rumors don’t lie, he has no love for 
you and it will pleasure him to thwart and 
crush you. Lad, you’re going barefoot 
into a rattlesnake den. If you come out 
of it safe, or even alive, you'll be in rare 
bright luck. I wanted to warn you. I'll 
make it no worse by telling Mr. Belden. 
But maybe you will be sensible and give 
over the crazy idea of going to Thross at 
all, now. Mr. Belden needri’t know. I— 
I'll do more. I’ll tell him I just had a let- 
ter that said the wonderful dog has died 
or something. Then 

Garth caught the Scot by the thin 

shoulders and shook him. Bobby glanced 
up fiercely, then wagged his tail in 
relief. “‘ Jamie!’ exclaimed the 
miserable secretary. “* You’re 
white, clean through. But 
I’m going to Thross, just 
the same. Not that 
there’s likely to be any 
reward init for me, the 
way things have turned 
out. But because I 
couldn’t look at myself 
in the shaving glass 
again if I didn’t. I'll go 
there if I have to go on my 
own hook. And now, the 
first thing is for me to tell Mr. 
Belden what you’ve told me, and to 
take my medicine, or as much of it as I 
can swallow.” 

“You'll not—there is no need —— 

“There is all the need in the world, un- 
less I want to grow a beard. I told you I 
want to be able to look at myself in the 
shaving glass. Good-by, Jamie; and bless 
you for a white man!” 

Dully, almost stumblingly, Roy made 
his way to the house and to his employer’s 
study. Rufus G. was not there. He had 
gone upstairs to dress. But Phyllis was 
rummaging sacrilegiously in one of the 
hallowed desk drawers as Garth entered 
the vast room. At sight of Roy she called 
across to him, ‘‘ Where do you and daddy 
keep the special-delivery stamps? I’ve 
been looking for five minutes for —— 
Why, what on earth is the matter, dear 
boy? You look as if Edgar Allan Poe had 
written you!” 





” 


ARTH had stepped into the radius of 

lamplight and she saw his haggard 
face. Now, lifelessly he spoke, making no 
move toward Phyllis, as she came running 
up to him in pretty anxiety. ‘Did you tell 
Brant Ulrich about my trip to Scotland?”’ 
he asked heavily, with no hint of accusal 
or of anger in his dead voice. “‘Did you 
tell him I was going there to get a dog for 
your father that could win against the 
best in the Ulrich kennels? Did you tell 
him where I hoped to find that dog?”’ 

“TI certainly did!’ she made instant re- 
ply. ‘But I don’t see why it makes you 
look like the last hours of a misspent life, 
dear. I hadn’t meant to say anything to 
you about it; because I knew it would 
rile you. Not my telling him that rigma- 
role, of course, but because I’d have to 
tell you I had told him about—us.” 

“Us?” he babbled, dazed. 

“He came here last evening,” explained 
Phyllis, slipping her hand into Roy’s 
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unresponding palm. “‘He—he asked me to 
marry him. I knew he was going to. But 
I thought I could get rid of him without 
much trouble. I couldn’t. He made a 
horrid scene, Roy. To shut him up, I had 
to tell him I was in love with you. Then 
he lost his head, and—and oh, he said 
vilely mean things about you and about 
how little you amount to or ever will 
amount to! 

“T could have killed him. But I made 
up my mind he should know how splen- 
didly worthwhile you are and that you do 
amount to something. So I told him you 
were so important that daddy was sending 
you on a mission he wouldn’t trust anyone 
else with—the hardest and most ticklish 
mission any man could go on—and that he 
wouldn’t do that unless you were gor- 
geously clever. You are clever, darling, 
you know.” 


S GARTH’S face had remained dead 
white and wretched and as his hand 
failed to respond to her tender clasp, the 
girl was seeking to flatter him out of his 
stricken apathy. A coaxing note came 
into her light voice. 

“‘T said it meant more to daddy to beat 
Brant’s father at dog shows than to do 
anything in all his business or politics. 
And I said daddy was trusting you to ar- 
range this most important thing in the 
world for him; and that that ought to 
prove how much you amount to. I even 
got all dramatic, Roy, and I said our—our 
marriage—depended on your success in 
this. Of course, between ourselves, it’s all 

terribly silly, dear, like most of 
daddy’s fads. A dog is only a 
dog, and he might as well 
have set his heart on your 
catching a June bug for 
him. But I took care not 
to tell Brant Ulrich that. 

I made him think every- 

thing hangs on: — 

Rufus G. Belden came 

in, fresh from his tub 

and from the hands of 
his valet. He gave the 
impression of a circus ele- 
phant, newly curried and 
swabbed. At sight of Roy, still 
in a lounge suit, the great man 
frowned. He was a stickler for prompti- 
tude at meals—which was as well, for 
Phyllis, left to herself, seldom would have 
troubled to care if dinner were on time or 
an hour late. 

Belden’s fat lips flew wide in sizzling 
rebuke at his secretary’s tardiness in dress- 
ing. But before the first three words could 
find utterance, Garth was guilty of an- 
other offense—namely, of interrupting his 
employer in an oration. 





es R. BELDEN,”’ he said, his incisive 

voice cutting sharply and distinctly 
through the looser volume of reproof, “*! 
have blabbed about the trip to Thross. 
Word of it has gotten to the Ulrichs. Brant 
Ulrich is going over to try to get Stir- 
ling ahead of us. It doesn’t matter who | 
blabbed to. I am at fault and nobody else 
is. That’s all.’ 

For an instant Rufus G. Belden stared 
with mouth agape at his impassive secre 
tary. Then the fat man’s face merged 
from pink to mauve and from mauve to 
blackish purple. Veins stood out on his 
low forehead. He clenched his ham fists 
and took a step forward. 

“Roy is trying to talk like a storybook 
hero, daddy,” interposed Phyllis, moving 
lazily between the two men. “It was I he 
told. He didn’t tell anyone else. He had 
a right to tell me, because we’re more or 
less engaged, you know. I told Brant 
Ulrich.” 

Again Belden’s mouth flew ajar; and 
again static sounds issued crackling]; 
therefrom. Phyllis sighed impatiently. 

“T’ve told you so many times,” she 
said in plaintive disgust, “how utterly 
asinine and hideous you look when you 
get into one of your bellowing rages. 
Please be sane, won’t you, daddy ?”’ 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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TO THE WOMAN WHO IS AHEAD 


OF CURRENT VOGUES 


Women who anticipate the morrow’s 
mode—whether in gowns or perfumes 
or motors—have unhesitatingly ex- 
pressed their preference for the new, 
finer Chrysler “70”. 


For the sheer beauty of its newer sil- 
houette, the newer color harmonies and 
the tasteful luxury of its newer appoint- 
ments are approved and sought by 
America’s most discriminating. 


They have found that this ensemble of 
smartness serves their most exacting 


social requirements with consummate 
grace and distinction. And they have 
also learned that combined with this 
new charm is a matchless performance 
others have striven in vain for three 
years to equal. 


Chrysler has gained their confidence 
because of its ease of handling and rid- 
ing, its wealth of power, its depend- 
ability, its freedom from mechanical 
worry, its long life, and, above all, 
because of the restful and reassuring 
safety of its hydraulic four-wheel brakes. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT, 
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Phaeton £1395; Sport Phaeton *1495; Road- 
ster $1495; Brougham *1525; Two-passenger 
Coupe with rumble seat £1545; Royal Sedan 
$1595; Cabriolet 1745; Crown Sedan £1795. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax 
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Bobbed Hair 


-- 10 keep it - - 





Brushing the hair straight 
back from the forehead is 
de rigueur this winter. It 
can easily be cultivated by 
constant use of the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic “ Bobet.” 





= 


Yes, the marcel is becoming 
—but don’t be afraid to 
brush it—even if you have 
to have it done oftener! 
Brush your bob if you 
would keep your hair! The 
Pro-phy-lac-tic “ Bobet” is 
$0 easy to carry with you— 
and use! 


“The hair,” says HAZEL RAWSON 
cApEs in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, “should be brushed not only 
over the top surface but also from 
underneath, upward and outward, 
with firm, even strokes.” 

And be sure to select the hair 
brush that gives you the best ser- 
vice, the brush designed to cultivate 
the hair and make it more beautiful 
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The severe “ boyish bob” is 

particularly smart— but it 

must be kept smoothly 

brushed for real effective- 

ness. Keep your Pro-phy- 

lac-tic “ Bobet” in your bag 
for quick use. 


—this is the Pro-phy-lacttic Hair Brush. Its selected 
bristles penetrate the hair to its roots, stimulating the 
scalp—but not scratching nor irritating it. This light, 
healthful friction starts the activity of the secretions that 
feed the hair, keeping it young in color and appearance. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes have special accuracy in pene- 
trating in the scientific way, by means of firm yet flexi- 
ble bristles that are set in narrow, straight-up-and-down 
rows. They are the best value you can find, for they 
give excellent service and are moderately priced. They 
are made in sizes and styles suited to the individual 
needs of your hair. The Pro-phy-lac-tic “Bobet” is spe- 
cially made for bobbed hair—in a convenient size for 


your bag. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair Brushes can be found at your 


favorite toilet-goods counter. 
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As usual, her careless insolence was like 
a plash of ice water on her sire’s boiling 
temper. Belden scowled mutely. Then, 
little by little, his face lost its purple tinge 
and its foolish rage, becoming once more 
inscrutable and shrewd. He turned to 
Garth. 

“Phyllis is right,” he said, with in- 
credible mildness. ‘“Nothing’s to gain by 
crying over spilt milk or spilt secrets. All 
we can do is to gather up what’s left of 
them. You were a fool to blab to a fluff- 
brained imbecile of a girl; and she was 
worse than a fool to blab to a swine like 
Brant Ulrich. But it’s done.” 

“é I Pee a 

“Start east tonight,’’ commanded Bel- 
den. ‘‘Take the 11:40. That’ll let you 
catch the Roumanic—the boat we wired 
about and that hadn’t any berths left. If 
your train’s on time you'll catch it with 
two hours to spare. It will land you in 
England two days ahead of the boat you 
were going to take. I'll telegraph Sy- 
monds, in New York. He can get you 
aboard, even if you have to bunk in a life- 
boat. Speed is the thing now. It’s our 
one card. You can think of being com- 
fortable afterward. Hold dinner for ten 
minutes,” he added, slinging the com- 
mand over his shoulder to the butler in 
the doorway. “Mr. Garth can be dressed 
in that time, if he hustles. And that’s not 
a patch on the hustling he is due for in 
the next month or two.”’ 


ARTH wasstaring, amazed, at Belden. 

He was utterly dumfounded by the fat 
man’s strange shift of manner. Phyllis 
was staring at Belden, too; but in less 
wonder than apprehension. She knew her 
father’s moods and what lay back of them 
as no mere outsider could hope to. She 
would have been happier if Rufus G. had 
been less urbane. 

Decorously the butler withdrew. After 
repeating to the second man the decree 
for postponing dinner, the butler went 
hurriedly to the telephone in his own 
quarters and called up the Midwestburg 
Athletic Club. 

Two minutes later he was saying in a 
guardedly low voice, ‘‘Is that Mr. Brant 
Ulrich? This is Brunson. Garth is not 
going to wait till Thursday. He is leaving 
on the 11:40 tonight. He is going to catch 
the Roumanic. Yes, I know, sir, but Mr. 
Belden is going to arrange to get him 
aboard. Yes, sir. That’s why I called you 
up. It will have to be done on his way to 
the train if it’s to be done at all. I—I hope, 
sir, you’ll remember you promised it won’t 
do any more than just lay him up for a 
few months. I’d—I’d not like to be mixed 
up in anything worse, even when I’m paid 
as generous as you’ve paid me. Good 
night, sir.” 

Dinner was a lively meal. Keyed up to 
instant action, Roy’s spirits were jubilant. 
Rufus G., too, not only unbent to an as- 
tonishing degree, during this final eve- 
ning, but essayed light witticisms. 


HEN the truck was ordered for nine 

o'clock to take Garth’s luggage to the 
station where the baggage master received 
telephonic instruction to see it piled aboard 
at the proper time. A lower berth was 
reserved, also by telephone. When the 
last work was finished on his packing, Roy 
had nothing to do except to remain with 
Phyllis until a taxi should arrive for him 
at a little after eleven to bear him to his 
train. 

At last, Rufus G. Belden came bustling 
in, like a man who sees off to school some 
child whose vacation has been a pest to 
the whole household. 

“Brunson says the taxi is at the door, 
my boy,” he remarked. ‘‘Haven’t for- 
gotten anything, have you? Got the 
checks all safe? Got the letter from Mac- 
kellar to that innkeeper cousin of his at 
Thross? Got the cable code clear in your 
mind? Good! Remember to keep me 
posted, as soon as you’ve got anything 
definite to post me with. Now, then, 
you'll have to call for your ticket and your 


berth at the station, and make sure about 
your luggage getting aboard; so you’d 
better go. It wouldn’t do to miss the 
train. There isn’t another till morning, 
you know. That would hit New York too 
late to connect with the Roumanic. It’ll 
be touch-and-go as it is, for you to catch 
the boat. 

“Well, good-by. Good luck.” 

Tactfully, he stamped out of the room 
ahead of his hearers; giving Roy time to 
turn with outstretched arms to Phyllis. 
The girl ran to his clasp for a last embrace. 
But, through her eager tenderness he 
seemed to read again something that was 
lacking even as his own adoring farewell 
had in it a hint of perfunctoriness. 

Puzzled and angered, Garth snatched 
up a small handbag and his hat and great- 
coat from the hallway and hurried with 
Belden to the outer door. There he shook 
hands again with his employer and ran 
down the wet steps, followed by Belden’s 
booming good-bys. 


HE night was thick-misted and chill. 

The taxi was cold and it was far from 
comfortable. It was a rattletrap old con- 
veyance. 

Vaguely, Garth wondered which of the 
several taxi companies was responsible for 
such a wretched vehicle. He looked for the 
card above the folded front seats. There 
was none. Nor, asa second look told him, 
was there any meter at the right of the 
driver’s seat. 

Assuredly, the butler must have been 
fooled into hiring for him some unauthor- 
ized “‘wildcat’’ cab. 

The jolting grew more violent. The taxi 
was making its way at high speed down a 
rutted hill. The road to the station from 
Beldencroft was of smoothest asphalt. 
The driver appeared to be trying a short 
cut. Then, Garth reflected, there was no 
shorter route to the station than by the 
asphalt highway. 

Indeed that was the only direct means 
of getting to the depot. 

He leaned forward and pounded on the 
glass in front of him. The driver’s only 
form of recognition of the hail was to step 
on the gas. So far as the ice-cold fog would 
permit Roy to see their whereabouts, they 
were descending a steep hill, between tree 
trunks. 

There was but one such hill road any- 
where near Beldencroft—a_ precipitous 
byway which led through lonely woods 
toward the open country in the direction 
farthest from the station. 

In exasperation at the driver’s stupidity, 
Roy flung open the door and shouted, 
“You’re on the wrong road!”’ 


S IF in instant reply, the cab came to 
a jarring standstill at the most desolate 
spot on the whole lonely hillside. For a 
moment its bleary light illumined four 
fog-shadowed human figures that stood as 
if waiting, about twenty feet in front. One 
of the four loomed gigantic in the mist. 
At the edge of the road to the left were 
propped two black motorcycles, each with 
a side car. 

This much and only this much did Roy 
Garth see before the taxi’s faint lights 
were turned abruptly off. 

Then came the rush of feet toward the 
cab. Through the mist, beside the door- 
way through which Roy was leaning out, 
bulked a huge body. The far door of the 
cab wrenched wide. From either side, 
unseen men flung themselves upon the 
passenger. 

Something—perhaps a blackjack, per- 
haps a bar of iron—grazed Roy’s head, 
and smashed to tinkling flinders the glass 
front. Hands were clawing and gripping 
at him, in the murk. A second blow from 
another invisible weapon smote him glanc- 
ingly on the shoulder, numbing his arm; 
then spent its chief force in splintering 
a doorframe. 

If Garth could not see his assailants, 
neither could they see him. Fighter’s in- 
stinct told him this, as the noise of break- 
ing glass and rending wood roused him 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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Brilliant in their modish new colors—alluring 
in their distinguished smartness, the new Chevro- 
let models disclose that individuality and perfec- 
tion of silhouette you would expect to find 
only in the costliest of custom-built creations. 


One of the most revolutionary advancements 
ever made in the development of the low-priced 
motor car, the Most Beautiful Chevrolet intro- , 
duces marvelous new bodies by Fisher with their 
beauty emphasized by bullet-type lamps and 
one-piece full-crown fenders. In addition, longer 
life and better operation are assured by a host of 
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Ser Economical Transportation 


QUALITY AT LOW 


mechanical improvements, including an oil filter 
and an air cleaner, 


Thus, for the first time there are available at such 
low prices both that extraordinary ease of han- 
dling and that elusive something which women of 
discrimination have always demanded in a 
motor car. 


Plan to visit the nearest Chevrolet dealer. There 
a single inspection will reveal how successfully 
the world’s largest builder of gearshift automo- 
biles is maintaining leadership with new models 
of delightful beauty and amazing value! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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UICK to notice its real fruit taste, women 

all over the country write us that Royal 

Fruit Flavored Gelatin is just what they have 

been looking for—“‘a gelatin with the exact 
fruit flavor.” 


‘“T really thought I had fresh fruit jelly,” 
comes a comment from Norfolk, Virginia. 


“The whole family remarked on its wonder- 
ful fragrance.” “Different from anything we 
have ever had before,” writes a Connecticut 
enthusiast. 


“The raspberry tasted as though I had used 
juice from my own canned berries,” a delighted 
housewife writes from Iowa. 


“On a par with Royal Baking Powder, 
which we think The Best.” So write the women 
who have used this new, wonderful, fruit fla- 
vored gelatin. 


T’S the flavor of the real fruit itself that 
makes Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin so 
amazingly different. 
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“That wonderful fragrance of fresh fruit 
—as I open the package.” 


Raspberries, strawberries, cherries, luscious 
and ripe—from their juices only are these 
wonderful flavors made, without synthetics 
or artificial flavors of any kind. Only from 


ROYAL ALMOND BISQUE 


Dissolve 1 package Royal Lemon, 2 tablespoons sugar, 
¥ teaspoon salt, in 1 cup boiling water. Add 4 cup cold 
water. Chill. When mixture begins to thicken, whip un- 
til frothy. Add 1 cup cream (whipped) flavored with 1 
teaspoon almond extract, 6 macaroons dried and rolled, 9 
marshmallows cut in pieces, 3 tablespoons candied cherries 
chopped. Mold and chill. In serving, garnish with cherries 


and angelica. An unusual treat! 
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APPLE AND ORANGE SQUARES 


Dissolve 1 package Royal Orange in 1 cup boiling water. Add 
14 cups cold tart applesauce. Pour into a shallow pan and chill 
until firm. Cut into squares, and serve with top milk or cream. 


Serves 6. 
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ROYAL FRUIT FLAVORED GELATIN | 


Made by the Makers of Royal Baking Powder 


February, 192° 


J\ S/o Like it better than 


the oils of the citrus fruits themselves come 
the delicious orange and lemon flavors. 


Unspoiled, delicious, fresh, these flavors 
come to you, carried by pure gelatin crystals. 
The fragrance alone is evidence of this purity 
—no trace of “gluey” odor or taste. 


O give your children the essential ele- 

ments of diet food authorities find in 
gelatin, you will want the very purest. You 
know you can rely on the purity of Royal 
Fruit Flavored Gelatin. It is made by the 
same high standards you have known and 
trusted for years in Royal Baking Powder. 


Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin comes in five 
flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Cherry— 
with delicious flavor from the fruit juices. 
Orange and Lemon—with delicious flavor from 

Oil of Orange and Oil of Lemon. 


Ask for it by name at your 
grocer’s. Royal Fruit Flavored 
Gelatin. The red package, the 
same color as the Royal Baking 
Powder can. 









FREE! New Booklet, with 
many original recipes, and 
ideas for making your hospi- 
tality more delightful. 

R CO. 


New York City 
klet of delicious 


ROYAL BAKING POWDE 
Dept. B, 101 East 41st Street, 
me the Free Boo 
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from his first amazement at the silent pre- 
concerted attack. 

His handbag between his knees, he 
slumped to the bottom of the car with 
sudden quickness; at the same time writh- 
ing eel-like out of his greatcoat. Heavy and 
thick and loose was the ulster. Thus, by 
dint of speed and adroitness, he was able to 
rip free from it, while the invisible hands 
still clutched at its collar and shoulders and 
groped to pinion his arms. 

In practically the same lightning ges- 
ture, he seized his heavy little handbag and 
dived headforemost out of the car door- 
way. As he sprang he swung the bag. The 
missile found its mark in some thudding 
and reeling obstacle. Garth’s head 
thwacked with terrific force into the me- 
ridian of the giant who was tossing aside 
the empty greatcoat he had seized. 

There was a gasp, a 
doubling of a mighty 
body, an involuntary 
cry from someone 
else. Then, for the 
merest atom of time, 
Garth was free. He 
had found his footing, 
as easily as a tossed 
cat. Hatless, ulster- 
less, gripping his bag 
as his one available weapon, he sprang 
backward, turning and running. 

At once the whole baffled pack was 
after him. 

Hampered as the assailants were by 
the chokingly thick darkness, there was 
time for Garth to have plunged into the 
roadside woods and, running silently, to 
elude them. But that was not his plan. 
In the midst of his fury and peril he had 
sense to understand the situation. 


E KNEW these four men had not been 

waiting in so desolate a spot on the 
bare chance of waylaying and robbing a 
chance passerby. He knew the driver had 
not missed the main road and brought him 
to this desolate place by accident. More- 
over, in the single fleeting glimpse of the 
four, through the fog, he had recognized 
past all reasonable doubt the wide shoul- 
ders and odd animal-head carriage of the 
giant who led the assault. 

This had given Garth his clew to the 
whole scene, and had awakened in him a 
fierce resolve to lose his life, if need be, 
sooner than let Ulrich succeed in the ruse 
to make him miss his train. 

Failure of his plan, instantly ‘evolved, 
meant weeks in hospital at the very best, 
if not death or permanent maiming. But 
to run into the safety of the woods meant 
the missing of the train which was to bear 
him to the Roumanic. He had but one 





chance, and that a ridiculously slight one. 
Yet that chance he was stubbornly set on 
taking. 

Wherefore, in his instant of freedom, 
before the others could charge him, Garth 
fled on soundless feet toward the two mo- 
torcycles. His wide outflung arms missed 
them. But he stumbled headfirst over the 
nearer of the two. Without stopping to 
recover his balance he shoved the machine 
ahead of him into the road; then started 
its luckily warm engine with a stamp of 
his foot. 


HE burring racket guided the blunder- 

ing quartet at once to him. On they 
rushed. Garth swung the stout bag about 
him in a swishing blind circle. 

The bag found a mark. Roy did not 
know what part of what man it collided 
with. But he heard a noisy tumble in the 
road mud. Then he kicked with deadly 
intensity at someone 
who was tackling him 
low. 

The cycle’s engine 
sang and roared into 
full life. Almost up- 
setting it, as he ran 
into someone who 
dashed at him from 
in front, Garth was 
under way. 

“Lights!” roared Brant Ulrich’s voice. 

There was a flare from behind that 
made blindingly brilliant the rutted road. 
A pistol shot nicked the elbow of Roy’s 
coat. Another slapped the machine side- 
ways, making it careen dangerously. 

Meanwhile the second motorcycle was 
purring and coughing. Now it was in 
motion. Down the precipitous stony slope 
lurched the two cycles, at dizzily drunken 
pace. 

A wild exhilaration swept through 
Garth. True, he was not headed for the 
station. But his knowledge of the region 
told him that any one of three successive 
intersecting roads, from a mile to two 
miles farther on, would take him thither. 

Then a sick dread killed his exultation. 

Not a week earlier he had traversed 
this hillside byway in one of his long 
walks, meaning to return, by a path lower 
down, to Beldencroft. But he had had to 
go back the way he came. This, because 
a prematurely early freshet had torn away 
the jerrybuilt bridge at the bottom of the 
sharp incline. The bridge had spanned 
a thirty-foot drop into a rock-sided creek. 

Downhill, straight toward this unbridged 
chasm, his motorcycle was whirling him 
at something like eighty miles an hour. 
Close behind thundered the second ma- 
chine, scarce fifty feet to his rear. 
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Helpful Ladies’ Home Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
a LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
Pa 


PRENATALLETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL& FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 cents. 

JOURNAL BUNGALOWS (new edition). Price, 

50 cents. 


JOURNAL HousEs. Price, 50 cents. 
PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL HoMEs. A supple- 


ment to Journal Houses and Journal 
Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 


How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. 
cents. 

How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HousE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. An enlarged 


edition; no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 


Price, 5 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


THE NEW FASHION Book. A fashion maga- 
zine, containing all the latest American 
and French designs. Price, 25 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
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Blouses and Skirts ........ 30, 35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years). . 35 
Geen Omete. 4. aes re 35 
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Scene from 
* Millionaires’ — 
featuring 
Louise Fazenda 
—a Warner Bros. star 


Gréc3eo- 


Her grace was the secret of her charm—her footwear the 
guardian of her grace. 


With rare judgment and appreciation of their importance, 
she selected shoes that enhanced her natural grace of 
movement—shoes that fit her perfectly —that added the 
final touch of elegance to her costume. 


You, too, can preserve your youthful grace—you can have 
footwear that will attract all eyes because of its exquisite i 
beauty —by wearing the famous FOOT SAVER SHOES. 


The “close-up” of the Foot Saver Shoe reveals its smart 
style—its refined individuality. But you must wear 
Foot Savers to appreciate their exclusive patented fea- 
tures which fit and support the arch and give such de- 
lightful freedom and ease in action. 


Decide now your next shoes will be Foot Savers. A new 
conception of perfect fitting—a new thrill of buoyancy 
and ease—await you when you step into your first pair. 


Handsome Style Book and name of your nearest Foot Saver dealer on request. j 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous J & K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
410 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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In our teens these six mouth 


Supremely happy because 


The 


MOUTH of YOUTH 


MosT IMPORTANT are the six little glands 


in your mouth! 


As long as they are active, vigorously supply- 
ing the natural fluids that prevent decay, your 
white teeth stay sound, your gums remain hard 


and healthy-pink. 


But this protection of the mouth glands is all 
too easily lost. 


For the exercise that keeps them active, youth- 
ful, is not given by our modern diet. The soft 
foods we eat need too little chewing. Soon the 
mouth glands cease producing their natural 


fluids. Then decay begins. 


Especially to correct this—to renew the vigor 
of the mouth glands as well as to polish the 
teeth—Pebeco was prepared. As you brush 
your teeth with Pebeco you can taste an impor- 
tant salty ingredient. You can feel its soft 
crystals dissolve. 


This important substance in Pebeco restores 
for you each day the healthy, smiling Mouth of 
Youth. A tingling after-feeling tells you that 
the tiny mouth glands are refreshed, revived. 


Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products 
Company. Sole distributors 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloom- 
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glands begin to slow up * * 


From our earliest years, soft 
foods are gradually robbing 
our teeth and gums of their 
protection. The numbers 
show where the real guard- 
ians of the mouth are located, 
three on each side. They 
should be working day and 
night, producing the fluids 
that neutralize the acids of 
decay. Pebeco contains the 
important ingredient that 
restores the youthful vigor 
of the tiny mouth glands and 
keeps them always active. 


Wr— 





PEBECO 

















used Pebeco each day.” 
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ours 1s 


All the Loveliness and Charm of 
Joyous Youth are Yours 


How thrilling to be popular, admired — even envied — for 
your gaily flashing smiles, your piquant, adorable mouth! 
No matter how close to others you speak and laugh, you 
know your breath is sweet as a child’s. 

“I like the sharp clean tang of Pebeco”, writes one enthusiast, “because 


I love to feel happily confident that my teeth show shining white, my 
whole mouth pure and wholesome. I feel so free to laugh when I have 





y Paste. 





Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-27, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large-size tube of Pebeco Tooth 


PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


keeps the Mouth Glands Young |_0 0 


This coupon not good after February, 1928 


F ree Offer: Send coupon today for generous tube 
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Up the Years From Bloomsbury 


(Continued from Page 17) 


young friend—Alban Atwood coming 
toward me in the Strand, waving his arms 
and his walking stick frantically in the air, 
in a manner which denoted that he had 
terrific news to impart. He was one of those 
fortunate men who are never downhearted; 
to meet him was to imbibe a stimulant. 
He was ever on the point of getting an 
engagement that would lead him to the 
very pinnacle of fame, and he always 
wanted to carry me up with him. 

| was just the man he wanted to see; 
he dragged me hurriedly toward Bedford 
Street. “Come on, George. We shall just 
catch him at the Bodega. Friend of mine 
named Innescourt—Henry Innescourt— 
taking out a summer tour, all seaside 
places, splendid opportunity. You’re just 
the man for him; ask two pounds ten a 
week.”’ I endeavored to make some in- 
quiries as to the financial status of Mr. 
Innescourt, for I had doubts 
about a manager who made 
his engagements in a saloon. 
But Alban assured me that 
was all right. ‘‘He has guar- 
anties everywhere. Safe as 
the Bank.’”’ So I was intro- 
duced to my prospective 
manager in the Bodega. 

He was a tall man with 
shifty eyes which were always 
making an ineffectual effort 
to look honest. He had a 
nervous habit of brushing 
aside his mustache with the 
back of his hand. 

Mr. Innescourt wiped his 
mustache and questioned me 
closely as to my capabilities, 
and at last said, ‘‘ Well, I will 
engage you; you play a young 
man—a nice young man; 
good family and all that. 
Well dressed. None of your 
white waistcoats and sum- 
mer trousers and blue serge 
coats, you know, but good 
clothes, first-class cut. I pay 
well—I’ll give you two guin- 
eas a week—and I want the best in re- 
turn.’’ So I settled. That was my first 
introduction to Mr. Innescourt. The last 
I ever saw of him was a few weeks later 
when we locked him in his dressing room 
and called through the keyhole that we 
meant to keep him and starve him until 
he decided to give us some money. I never 
saw him after that because when we went 
back some hours afterward we found that 
he had dropped noiselessly out of the 
window, having first thrown out his most 
valued props, and taken the train to 
London. 

This was followed by several short en- 
gagements, none of which opened up any 
prospect of advancement, but they gave 
me valuable experience in the playing of 
varied characters, and I madesomestaunch 
frieuds. Joseph and Alban Atwood were 
always trying to edge me into any com- 
pany with which they were associated. 
Albin had succeeded in getting an engage- 
ment with Clarence Holt in a play called 
New Babylon. He wrote me that he had 
made a phenomenal success in a light 
comedy part, and that he was trying to 
gel me into the company. 


cA Friend in Need 


7. ‘HERE were many characters in that 
play; one was a comic Jew, and when 
the part was about to fall vacant, owing to 
the comedian’s getting a better offer, Alban 
went to Mr. Holt and said, ‘I know the 
very man you want.”’ ‘‘What’s hisname?”’ 
Said Holt. ‘George Arliss,” promptly 
responded my friend, with the air of one 
who was at least introducing Henry Irv- 
ing. “* Never heard of him,” said Holt, and 
that chance was mercifully lost to me, for 


J should have been hopeless in the part. 
Shortly afterward, the young juvenile 





part fell vacant in the same play, and as 
soon as Alban heard of it he went straight 
to Mr. Holt and said, ‘I know the very 
man for this part.”” “‘Name?”’ said Holt. 
“George Arliss,” said Alban as though he 
were presenting a nugget of gold to the 
manager. ‘Don’t want him. I’ve got 
somebody,” said Holt. 

Within three weeks it happened that the 
part of the aged sea captain became 
vacant, and my optimistic friend knocked 
Holt up out of his afternoon sleep and 
said, ‘‘I hear Barclay is going.”’ ‘‘ Yes,” 
said Holt, ‘‘the damn fool’s leaving me.”’ 
“Well, I know absolutely the very man 
forthe part.”’ “Well, who ishe?”’ said Holt. 

“George Arliss.”” 

“The same man?” shouted Holt. “‘What 
kind of an actor, in God’s name, is he?”’ 
“‘He’s great,”” beamed Alban. ‘Well, he 
dies in the first act anyway,” said Holt. 
“Send him along.”’ So I was 
engaged. Those are the 
friends a struggling actor 
needs, and should always 
strive to keep. 

My engagement with Clar- 
ence Holt was chiefly remark- 
able for the acquisition of a 
collection of stories about the 
old tyrant, none of which 
am I able to repeat. After 
this I did some odd jobs that 
are rather hazy in my mem- 
ory, and then I joined the 
stock company of the The- 
atre Royal, Margate. Mar- 
gate being a very popular and 
very healthy seaside town, a 
great many schools and acad- 
emies for young people were 
organized there; amongst 
them an Academy of Acting 
run by Miss Sarah Thorne. 

I have always regarded 
Miss Thorne’s School of Act- 
ing as better than any that 
have since come under my 
notice. Miss Thorne ran her 
school in conjunction with 
a regular theater that was open to the 
public all the year round. Her method 
was to engage about half a dozen experi- 
enced actors and actresses for the leading 
parts, and use her students for the rest of 
the cast. Thus the pupils were contin- 
ually playing before a paying audience; 
and if any young man or woman showed 
unusual ability there was always the 
chance of promotion to better parts. The 
plays were continually being changed, so 
there was opportunity for varied experi- 
ence. 


Learning From an Audience 


T= great advantage this school had 
over similar institutions was that from 
the beginning the students were in the at- 
mosphere of a regular theater and were 
facing a regular audience that had paid 
for admission. In one’s preparation for a 
career on the stage good teachers are of 
some value; but the entire staff of the 
most proficient academy would be unable 
to teach in a year certain valuable knowl- 
edge that one can learn from an audience 
in a week. The regular audience that has 
paid for its seat is in my opinion the 
great teacher and the almost infallible 
critic. 

I arrived at the Theatre Royal, Mar- 
gate, on Monday morning with my bag in 
my hand, having come straight from the 
railway station. A nice girl afterward told 
me that I was wearing a brown suit and a 
pair of brown boots. This record of my 
apparel has no significance beyond the 
fact that the nice girl noticed it. Perhaps 
I should mention how it was I happened 
to go to Margate at all. Well, I was dining 
with a young married couple whom I had 
recently met in the provinces, where we 
were filling a “‘special engagement.”” The 


A flash... 
a cry! 


One woman writes: ‘‘ Fool- 
ishly I tried to rouse a fire 
with kerosene and turpen- 
tine. The explosion burnt 
my face and hands terribly. 
Fortunately I had Unguen- 
tine in the house. I used it 
freely. . . Now not a scar 
remains.’’ 


Quick, Unguentine! 


REAT or small, burns are part of the 
hazard of everyday life. Everywhere. 
Neglected, improperly cared-for, they 
mean days of discomfort—often infection 
‘scars that disfigure for life. 
























Today such risks are needless. At once 
—in your own home—apply the same 
surgical dressing relied on by physicians 
and hospitals the country over. Un- 
guentine! Magically the pain van- 
ishes—healthy healing begins. New 
healthy skin forms quickly. And, 


almost invariably, 2o scar remains! 


Keep a tube of Unguentine in 
your medicine chest. Spread it 
on the wound thick. In severe 
cases, spread liberally on gauze 
and apply, bandaging lightly. 
For all burns and cuts. ,Un- 
guentine is made only by 
The Norwich Pharmacal 
Co., Norwich, N. Y. At 

your druggist’s — soc. 








Untold agony of 
children—spared 


A mother says: ‘‘My 
little son set fire to 
some curtains. He was 
frightfully burned. I ap- 
plied Unguentine—his 
pain was eased... The 
burns healed wonderfully.” 


No needless scars— 
thanks to Unguentine 


tion: 
quickly, smoothly. Keep 


Stop the pain. . prevent 
infection and unsightly scars 


So many boys and girls are Bi 
branded by burns for life 
—often needlessly. 
Unguentine prevents infec- 
the wound heals 


tube ready—in the house! 
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to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M.D. 
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UNKNOWN 
BS AU ao 


Indeed, it was high time 
that the hidden beauty 
of town and city should 
be seen and appreciated. 
We only wish it were 
possible to picture in 
these pages, the count- 
less thousands of lovely 
faces unknown to fame. 


What we can do is en- 
hance their charm. 
That’s why we invented 
Tre-Jur. The quality of 
its powder has made it 
the most popular com- 
pact in America! 


Face Powder 
Four perfect shades. 
50c 


Silken smooth, with 
blending quality 
amazing. 


- - 50c 





Tre-Jur Lipstick 
It’s on every lady’s 
lips! Five inviting 
shades—one invit- 
ing price—50c 





TRE-JUR 
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‘ , **Little One’ 
\ Compact 50c 





e howler 


holds the secret 


Have you, too, noted the spreading 
popularity of Tre-Jur Compacts? 


It has been ascribed to their beauty— 
their value—their cleverness of form. 
But the secret lies deeper . . . it is in the 
ingredients themselves. 


The delightful Tre-Jur Compact Powder 
is more than exquisitely fine and pure. 
It is blended to delight the skin—soft 
as a breath, yet not even the breath of 
Winter can disturb its smooth, even 
tone. Its touch is as perfect as Nature’s, 
and as constant. Imperceptibly, it adds 
a loveliness to facial charm. 


It is the amazing powder—its quality 
and blend make Tre-Jur Compacts 
and Tre-Jur Loose Face Powder the 
inevitable companions of the nation’s 
“smart set’’. 


If not sold nearby, any Tre-Jur item will be forwarded 
by mail, upon receipt of price. A generous sample of 
Tre-Jur Face Powder sent for 10c—stamps or coin. 
House OF TRE-Jur, INc., 19 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 
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most special part of this engagement, from 
our point of view, had been our successful 
effort to get our salaries from a manageress 
who was unwilling to part with them. 

There was a class of manager then as 
there is today—and ever will be—who 
considered that the actor should at all 
times be willing to share the losses, with- 
out ever participating in the profits. I 
have always regarded theatrical manage- 
ment as a most hazardous undertaking, 
but I have never been able to understand 
by what method of reasoning the manager 
should expect the actor to ‘‘stand by him”’ 
in times of adversity when the most the 
actor can ever hope for in days of pros- 
perity is his bare weekly salary. 

Well, I had formed a friendship with 
the young married couple, and when we 
came back to London they asked me to 
dinner. We reviewed our adventurous 
pasts and speculated on our unknown 
futures. Suddenly my host said, ‘By 
Jove! Have you ever played in the old 
comedies?” I said I hadn’t. “Ah, that’sa 
pity. I saw Sarah Thorne yesterday in 
Margate and she’s looking for a man to 
open next Monday.” “Well,’”’ I said, 
“why couldn’t I do it?” “No, it’s no 
good,’’ he answered. “ You’d have to play 
Sir Anthony Absolute in The Rivals next 
Monday, Old Hardcastle in She Stoops to 
Conquer on Wednesday, Old Dornton in 
The Road to Ruin on Saturday.” Of 
course the prospect of this didn’t worry 
me, and the upshot of it was that I got 
him to wire at once to Miss Thorne tell- 
ing her he had found ‘“‘the very man.” 

I settled the engagement — 
two guineas a week—and my 
friend, who felt considerable 
responsibility, told me that I 
mustn’t let on that I hadn’t 
played in the old comedies 
before. I told him that they 
were bound to find out when 
it came to rehearsals. ‘No, 





~ 


regarded as fairly acceptable—except per- 
haps by one girl who seemed to look at me 
with somewhat unnecessary contempt. A 
nice girl too. But perhaps that was my 
imagination, or just her way. 

That first week was very trying. You 
can’t “wing” the old comedies—espe 
cially when you are supposed to hav 
played them many times before. The 
have to be studied letter perfect. My 
brain came nearer to snapping than ever 
before or since, but I got through rehears- 
als fairly well. Miss Emily Thorne—the 
mother of Frank Gillmore—was Mrs. 
Hardcastle;.and when I reached the scene 
where my friend and sponsor had told me 
to say “‘the old business, I suppose,”’ I said 
it, and Miss Thorne laughed quietly and 
patted me on the cheek and said, “‘ Yes, 
I’ll show it to you.”” She had got on to me 
from the beginning, but she never gave me 
away. 


The Girl With Pretty Arms 


MILY was the sister of Sarah, and of 

course Frank Gillmore was Sarah’s 
nephew. The Thornes were a well-known 
theatrical family. Tom Thorne, a brother, 
was lessee of the Vaudeville Theatre, Lon- 
don, for many years, with David James 
who was a relative, I believe, of David 
Belasco—and together they produced the 
famous comedy, Our Boys, written by H. J. 
Byron, which ran in London for more 
than three consecutive years, and has been 
played in various parts of England almost 
ever since. Of all my parts in the old 
comedies I think I liked Sir 
Anthony Absolute in The 
Rivals the best. 

I was terribly nervous all 
that first week, but on the first 
night of The Rivals I noticed 
out of the tail of my eye that 
that girl who was so supercili- 
ous toward me was dressed for 





they won't,” he said. “I was 
with Sarah for two years, and 
I know all the business. I'll go through 
the parts with you before you leave, and 
put you up to all the tricks. When you re- 
hearse with Mrs. Hardcastle all you have 
to do is to say, ‘I suppose we do the old 
business here’—and that sort of thing, 
and they’ll never know you haven’t played 
them hundreds of times before.” 


Observations 


THAT’S how I happened to be stand- 
ing on the stage of the Theatre Royal, 
Margate, when the nice girl noticed I was 
wearing a brown suit and brown boots. I 
felt very strangeand muchalone. I didn’t 
know a soul there and the whole atmos- 
phere was so different from anything I had 
experienced before. In place of the crusted 
mummers that I had been in the habit of 
meeting, here were groups of young men 
and women full of life and spirits. The 
young girls were mostly fresh and pretty. 
Many of the young men had long hair and 
queer ties, proving at once that acting was 
an art worthy of the serious attention of 
an artiste. There were others with short 
hair. I found afterward that the short- 
haired ones were as a rule the better actors. 
This was perhaps not so much due to the 
length of their hair as to the way they ap- 
proached their work. If you approach 
your art as an artiste you are very liable 
to remember the artiste at the expense of 
the art. But on the whole there was a 
freshness and youth about the whole the- 
ater that was most exhilarating. 

I was soon welcomed and put at my ease 
by those actors who, like myself, were there 
onasalary. There was the stage manager, 
Charles Daly, an elderly man who seemed 
to have borrowed youth from his surround- 
ings. There were Charlie Rock and Frank 
Gillmore, both young men, but with a 
good deal of experience. I was conscious 
that I was being looked over by all the 
“‘pupes,” as the pupils were generally 
called. I was “‘the new man” and had to 
stand the test of comparison with the man 
whose place I was taking. I was intro- 
duced to everybody and seemed to be 


the part of Lucy, the Maid. I 
was told that this was the first 
part that had been assigned to her. And 
while I was thinking of nobody but my- 
self I couldn’t help observing that she 
was darting about from one to the other 
of her girl friends who were also making 
their first appearances, telling them how 
well they looked, giving their frocks or 
their hair a little improving touch, dash- 
ing to her dressing room to get a puff or 
a piece of ribbon for them. She seemed to 
be a great favorite. I was surprised at 
this, because she certainly had not been 
encouraging to me. She had very pretty 
arms though; you couldn’t help seeing 
that. 

During my season at Margate we pro- 
duced many plays but we continually re- 
peated the old comedies; I became very 
fond of them and it has been a great dis- 
appointment to me that I have never been 
able to do them since. If I were a million- 
aire I would produce all those charming 
old plays, one after another. It seems a 
great pity that the present generation has 
practically no knowledge of The Rivals, 
The Road to Ruin, The Clandestine Mar- 
riage, She Stoops to Conquer, and many 
other delightful plays. 

The School for Scandal is occasionally 
produced, but seldom satisfactorily. The 
great obstacle in the way of these revivals 
is the expense. The casts are long and tlie 
plays must be well acted and good actors 
come high nowadays. Then the public is 
not likely to rush to see them immedi- 
ately—they may have to be coaxed; and 
all theatrical managers know that, with 
the tremendous overhead charges of 4 
theater, coaxing is expensive. And so I 
shall probably never do them again. 

At Margate, The Road to Ruin was one 
of our most frequent revivals, and some- 
body told me that that girl with the nice 
arms used to sit in front every time we 
played it, and that she was heard to re- 
mark that my performance was the best 
of the whole lot. This surprised me very 
much, for she had never even spoken to 
me except to nod good morning. After 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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‘2 IS positively uncanny how a 
woman senses style... Mere beauty 


never deceives her . . . Her complexion 
may shame the full-blown rose . . . but 
unless the subtle scent of her perfume 
... the cut of her bob . . . the curve 
of hey brows . . . unless all these things 


are in vogue her day is utterly ruined 
.. . ‘t was men who christened Paige 
The Most Beautiful Car in America” 
-.. Dut it is women who have seen 
beyond that beauty a smartness and 
exclusiveness that stamp Paige motor 


cars style leaders of the season . . . It is. 


intrisuing ... fascinating . . . to analyze 


The Paige-Fewett line comprises fourteen models, offering a wide range of body 
types and color combinations. Factory list prices range from $1195 to $2245. 


-~PAIGE Ee 


The Most Beautiful Car in America 


YES, HER EVERY MOOD! 
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these newest and smartest Paige cars 
to learn the secret of their charm 
...Is it the graceful contour of 
body lines...is it the good taste 
that selected the mohairs . . . or inlaid 
the walnut panels... or designed 
the entrancing instrument cluster 
...or chose the clever twin smoking 
sets? Or is it [more likely!} the rare 
good judgment that blended all these 
things into such a charming whole? 
Drop into a Paige-Jewett showroom 
when next downtown... your§ 
visit will prove quite as engaging™ 
as an hour along the Rue de la Paix. 









One choice ingredient 
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BUCKWHEATS! 


with the old-fashioned taste 
no man forgets 


Ss 


Things that make your husband happy—a familiar 
face seen unexpectedly, a bit of a song that he only 
half remembers, a favorite dish from years ago. Things 
that he may not mention frequently. Things that are 
lingering in the back of his mind. What man has ever 
forgotten the taste of old-time “‘buckwheats’’? 


To most men there comes on winter mornings a han- 
kering for the rich savor of buckwheat cakes when they 
are exactly right. And these cold days women every- 
where are offering their husbands a surprise from old 
times: light, tender ‘‘buckwheats’’ with the special 
‘tang’ they long for, cakes made according to Aunt 
Jemima’s famous recipe. 


You get her own ingredients with just enough choice 
buckwheat flour added, her recipe adapted by experi- 
enced cooks, ready-mixed in the yellow package: Aunt 
Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour. To give you that 
keen, full-bodied taste of ‘‘buckwheats’’ at their best, 
we use the choicest yield of grain from special sections. 


How easy it is now to make these buckwheat cakes 

so light and wholesome, with that wonderful 

‘*kick’’! No overnight waiting for the batter to rise! 

No chance to go wrong! Just add a cup of milk (or water): 
to every cup of Aunt Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour— 

and stir. 





When you give your husband these cakes, one look 
at his face will tell you just how well he likes them. 

















Watch your husband's face when 
he gets his first taste of Aunt 
Jemima buckwheat cakes. It will 
make you glad you know how to cook 


Her recipe for Southern pancakes with the old-time plantation flavor comes 
ready-mixed in the familiar red package of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 
Her Prepared Buckwheat Flour, in the yellow package 
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All the light tenderness for which Aunt Jemima’s pancakes are famous, with the keen, 
savory taste of buckwheat at its best—that's what you get when you use Aunt Jemima 


Prepared Buckwheat Flour in the yellow package 


See for yourself how good that true, buckwheat flavor 
can really be. Plan now to test this famous recipe, 
ready-inixed— Aunt Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour 
in the yellow package. 


And don’t forget how much your family enjoys also 
these Southern pancakes of Aunt Jemima’s with the 
old-time plantation flavor—cakes you make with 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour in the red package. 


Send today for trial size packages of Aunt Jemima 
Prepared Buckwheat Flour in the yellow package and 
of her Pancake Flour in the red package. Use coupon 
below. Or get full size packages from your grocer. 
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to her famous recipe 
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Now—a chance to test 
this famous recipe 


Trial size packages of Aunt Jemima I’re- 
pared Buckwheat Flour and of her Pancke 
Flour mailed on receipt of 10c with new 
recipe booklet giving many delightful sus- 
gestions. Send coupon today. 
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the first few weeks my experiences there 
were very pleasant. Frank Gillmore and 
I became the greatest of friends and used 
to live together. We took long walks, and 
during these excursions we would go over 
all our scenes and get letter perfect, and 
arrange bits of ‘‘business.’’ Then one of 
the girls fell in love with me. 

It must not be supposed that I merely 
imagined this; it was true. Nor must I 
be accused of bragging about it. There 
was nothing to brag about. It was in- 
evitable that somebody must fall in love 
with the new-man; it had to be done. 
Somebody was always falling in love with 
somebody in that com- 
pany. The pupes had a 
great deal of leisure time, 
and without love, life for 
them would have been ter- 
ribly dull. And when I 
came, most of the young 
men were already en- 
gaged—not really en- 
gaged, but just snapped 
up for the time being. 
There were more girls than 
boys. The girl that was in 


stand-offish. But everybody liked Frank 
Gillmore. We had supper and music and 
games. Frank sang and she played his 
accompaniment. She turned out to be 
quite a brilliant pianist. I was surprised. 

She was really an awfully good-looking 
girl; a dark girl she was, with brown eyes. 
She had on a red dress trimmed with black 
braid and a lace thing at the throat with 
alittle ruby brooch inthe shape of a crown, 
and underneath the lace was a little dia- 
mond star that just sparkled every now 
and then as the lace moved. Most effec- 
tive. 

As I said, she played for Frank; and 
Frank kept on singing. I was living with 
Frank and I hadn’t even known that he 
could sing. But nowhe not 
only sang things he knew, 
but he tried over things 
with her—an operation 
which always seems to 
bring the pianist and the 
singer so intimately to- 
gether. 

It will be useless for 
Frank, now that he is ina 
position of trust and im- 
portance as executive sec- 
retary of the American 





love with me was a little 
girlinalarge hat. I knew 
nothing about her passion for me until one 
day, much to my amazement, I received 
an invitation to tea from the supercilious 
girl with the nice arms. 

Of course I did not connect this in any 
way with love. I concluded that she must 
be giving a tea party of such large di- 
mensions that it was impossible to leave 
me out. There were always tea parties 
going on. Tea and love went hand in 
hand. Sometimes the tea was responsible 
for the love, and sometimes love was re- 
sponsible for the tea. In this case it was 
the latter. When I got there I found there 
was nobody to meet me but my hostess and 
the little girl with the large hat. My hostess 
was gracious to me—it was the first time 
she had really spoken to me—oh, so gra- 
cious; but unfortunately she had to say 
good-by because she must go out at once, 
as she had some shopping to do. This 
struck me as strange, considering she had 
asked me to tea, but she floated out and 
left me alone with my lover. I afterward 
found out that my hostess was a born 
matchmaker and when she discovered the 
little girl’s state of mind, she felt it her 
duty to bring things to a head. 

Unfortunately I was far more innocent 
than Iam now. Most of my remarks were 
directed toward the solution of the prob- 
lem of why the other girl had gone out, 
and how long it would be before she came 
back; so when she did come back and 
said good-by to me again and said that 
she was so glad I’d come, and so sorry she 
had had to go away, and bowed me out of 
the front door, she discovered of course 
that the whole thing had been a frightful 
fiasco. Shortly after that the little girl in 
the large hat jilted me. 


cA Sunday Evening Supper 


Alt. sorts of distinguished people would 
<”\ come to see Sarah Thorne’s Company 
from time to time. London actors and 
actresses were apt to send their sons and 
daughters to Sarah to learn the business. 
Before I joined the company Ellen Terry 
would come down to see her son, Gordon 
Craig, who was a pupil at the time. I be- 
lieve Henry Irving was even known to 
witness a performance. Irene and Violet 
Vanbrugh had both been pupes; so had 
Granville Barker. So we never knew who 
might be in front. 

Frank Gillmore ‘and I were asked to so 
many tea parties that we felt we must give 
some return. We therefore gave a supper 
party on Sunday evening. Such things 
were of course a matter of arrangement 
with the landlady, and ways and means 
had to be considered, but it was quite a 
large party for us. The little girl in the big 
hat didn’t come; she was indisposed. The 
Other one came; I was half afraid she 
wouldn’t, because she had always been so 
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Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion, to try to deny that 
he behaved in this way, because I can 
bring witnesses to prove it. 

We also played that game in which two 
people go outside into a dark passage, 
while the others think of something, and 
the two remain in the dark passage until 
they are called back, and then they pro- 
ceed to find out by ingenious questioning 
the thing that the others have thought 
of. Frank went out and she went with him. 
I thought of something immediately —al- 
most before the door closed upon them— 
but it was not accepted by the others, and 
there were all sorts of discussions as to what 
was the best thing to think of, and a lot of 
ridiculous laughter and wandering away 
from the matter in hand, while those two 
were kept outside for what seemed to me 
an interminable time. And then when 
they were called, they had to be called 
twice. I didn’t understand that at all. 
After that I suggested games where we all 
stayed together, and I was quite glad when 
the party was over. 


That Girl With the Nace Arms 


OMETIMES at night, after the play, 
I would take a walk by myself by the 
sea. The place was always very deserted 
at that time and you heard nothing but the 
regular swish of the waves as they spent 
themselves quietly on the sand. One night 
I saw a girl in a long light gray coat anda 
gray hat with a little red feather in it. She 
was walking by herself too. And as I was 
passing her I saw that it was the girl with 
the nice arms—the girl who had played 
Frank Gillmore’s accompaniment, you 
know. And so we walked together. And 
really she turned out to be an awfully nice 
girl. I was surprised. 

We had a lovely walk. I found out that 
she was not so frightfully gone on Frank 
after all. She liked him, of course, but not 
so terribly. Her name was Florence Mont- 
gomery. I don’t know that I ever saw the 
sea looking so nice and placid, and the 
moon too. I took her right home to her 
door, and when I got back Frank had 
gone to bed. 

I met her several times after this quite 
by accident, walking alone. It is strange 
how you may walk about and never see a 
person at all, and then, when you once get 
to know them, how often you sometimes 
run against them. 

Well, about this time, much to every- 
one’s surprise, Sarah Thorne gave a party 
on Sunday night. This was, of course, a 
real supper—lots of courses, and every- 
thing very superior. Everybody was there, 
and Sarah sat at the head of the table, 
very affable and motherly. And at the 
end of the supper Sarah got up to make a 
speech. You might have heard a pin drop, 
for no such thing had happened within 
the memory of the oldest pupe. 





: ONE of the new Singer 
Electrics. When closed, it becomes a piece of 
fine furniture, serving as a desk or table. 








The Famous Singer “S” 


You will find it on the windows of 
6,000 re Shops, in every city in 
the world. It is the identifying 
mark of sewing machines of endur- 
ing quality. It means, too, that every 
Singer Shop is ready always with 
instruction, repairs, supplies and 
courteous expert service. 

When the Singer representative 
comes to your home let him tell 
you about this service Singer main- 
tains in your own neighborhood. 
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Every Mother has a Secret Wish 


OWN in her heart she longs to have her 
daughter know the comradeship of sew- 

ing. She looks into the years ahead with the 
vision that only a mother has, and sees the joy, 
the satisfaction and the savings it will bring. 


Perhaps you, too, have hoped that in some 
magic way you might give that little girl of 
yours an appreciation of the happiness that 
sewing holds. You can! Let her sit down at 
a modern Singer. Let her get the surprising 
thrill of its eager response to her slightest wish. 
Help her to plan a frock of her very ownand let 
her watch it flower to loveliness before her. The 
interest stirred in that one hour of revelation 
will bea priceless possession through all her life. 


There is an easy way to prove to yourself what a 
modern Singer will do. The nearest Singer Shop will 
gladly send one to your home that you can use for 
a few days, in doing your own sewing. You may have 
your choice of the widest variety of models—electric, 
treadle and hand machines. Any one of them may 
be yours on a convenient plan by which you will 
receive a generous allowance for your present machine, 
and your new Singer will pay for itself as you save. 


“Short Cuts to Home Sewing” 


This interesting practical book 
shows you how to save time in a 
hundred ways on your sewing 
machine—how to do all the modish 
new details of trimming—no 
matter what make of machine you 
may have. The book is free. Phone 
or call at the nearest Singer Shop 
(see telephone directory) or send 
for a copy by mail,tothe SingerSew- 
ing Machine Company, Dept. 15-P 
Singer Building, New York, N.Y. 
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Make delicious Waffles 
at the table 


They are easily made, healthful 
and appeal to appetites~ 


ERE’S a simple recipe that can be made up in just a few minutes before 
children come home to lunch. Or for breakfast—or any meal, in fact. 


Recipe for waffles 


134 cups flour; 3 teaspoons baking powder; 2 teaspoon salt; 


1 cup milk; yolks of 2 eggs; whites of 2 eggs; 1 tablespoon melted 
Mix and sift dry ingredients, add the milk gradually 
and the yolks of eggs well beaten, add butter and the whites of 
the eggs beaten stiff. If a little too thick, add about 2 cup milk. 


butter. 


When children’s appetites lag, here’s an 
easy way to bring them back—and with rous- 


ing cheers. Serve waffles! 


We have never heard of a child who was not eager 
for waffles, especially when they are made right at the 


table and served hot and 
crisp. Grown-ups enjoy 
them, too, just as much as 
the children. They contain 
complete body-building 
elements, those things 
which are good for us. 


A Hotpoint waffle iron 
needs no greasing and there- 
fore causes no smoke or 
odor. Just an appetite- 
awakening fragrance of de- 
liciously browning waffles. 


There are Hotpoint waffle 














Toast, too, is more inviting when 
made at the table, buttered and 
served hot. There are Hotpoint 
Toast-Over Toasters from $6 to $8. 
They turn the hot toast automati- 
cally. Each is made to the famous 
Hotpoint standard of quality. We 
have an interesting book of toast 
recipes. Write for it. 


Thisis the famous HotpointSUPER- 
ON with patented Thumb Rest, 
Hotpoint CALROD element, 
hinged plug and_heel stand. No 
other iron can offer these features 
at any price. $6. oe (The re seater 
Hotpoint Model ‘*R”’ isonly $5.00.) 


irons from $10.50 to $15.00. Each is is beautifully designed and finished in highly polished 


nickel, making a very handsome table appointment. 
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Cook at the turn of a switch! Hotpoint electric ranges are 
cleaner, more convenient, save time, cook better. There are 
18 models in different sizes and styles. Ask your electric light 
company for full information. A million women cook elec- 
trically—more on Hotpoint ranges than any other make. 





Other waffle irons may look similar 
outwardly, but only Hotpoint waffle 
irons have inside the patented Hotpoint 
CALROD, armored, heating element 
which is more efficient and practically 
indestructible. 

Hotpoint is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of household electric heating 
appliances. If the appliance you buy 
bears the name Hotpoint it is your assur- 
ance of highest quality and lasting satis- 
faction. 


SERVANTS 
Made by 
Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
Factories, Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
Branches and Service Stations in the principal cities. 


In Canada 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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She said how happy she was to see all 
these young people about her and how 
proud she was to know that they were all 
ladies and gentlemen. She said she always 
felt a great responsibility, particularly in 
the case of the young ladies, because when 
they were brought to her by their parents 
or their guardians they were left as it were 
as a sacred trust. She had heard of in- 
stances of young gentlemen allowing a too 
strong friendship to spring up between 
themselves and young ladies with whom 
their professional studies might bring 
them in contact, but she was sure that no 
such thing would be likely to happen be- 
tween her young ladies and gentlemen. 

Particularly she felt secure in those 
actors of experience whom she had been 
fortunate enough to gather round her. 
Here she looked at me. She was sure that 
these gentlemen would realize that they 
were there to set an example, and that 
none of these gentlemen would take ad- 
vantage of their position to captivate the 
affections of any young lady sitting at this 
moment at her board. Here she looked at 
me again; and everybody looked at me. 
Heaven knows why. She said that if un- 
happily there were any danger of such 
a condition, with her words tonight the 
danger would be passed. Here two or 
three young ladies exploded and looked at 
Florence Montgomery, and everybody 
tried not to look at me. 

Sarah sat down with the final remark 
that she was happy in the knowledge that 
a gentleman could always be trusted. 
After the party broke up and the people 
left for their lodgings, hilarious laughter 
might have been heard on various street 
corners of Margate. 

My experience at Margate was varied 
and valuable. We were continually pro- 
ducing something different. Not new 
plays but interesting revivals. Sarah was 
seldom seen in the theater, but Charles 
Daly, the stage manager, was one of those 
men who seemed to know the traditional 
business of every play that was ever 
written. When we did period plays we 
used to go and dig out our costumes from a 
large box at The Towers—the name of 
Miss Thorne’s house where she gave in- 
struction and where many of the pupes 
boarded. When the plays were modern, 
we did our best from our private wardrobe. 

We rehearsed every day—bright, pleas- 
ant rehearsals. The stage door was down 
a narrow opening which was christened 
Repetition Alley because we used to walk 
up and down there and study and hear one 
another’s parts. It reminded me of the 
stage door of the Elephant and Castle, but 
everything else was so different. 


Gaught—in a‘Kain 


HE pupils were sons and daughters of 

prosperous business men—the fees were 
not inconsiderable—of well-to-do actors, 
of lawyers, authors and clergymen—all 
stage-struck members of the family. Some 
of them became famous, some quite the 
opposite. Some married well, left the 
stage and were miserable. Some married 
badly and were very happy. Which re- 
minds me: 

It can rain terribly in Margate; simply 
pour. One afternoon it was coming down 
in sheets of water. I was out in it, and be- 
ing close by I made a rush for the stage 
door of the theater and dashed in. The 
stage always seems very dark as one 
comes in out of the street; for a moment 
you can’t see anything. But I heard 
someone just ahead of me say “Huu! 
Talk about cats and dogs,” and then rat- 
tle all her clothes much as a dog shakes it- 
self when it comes out of the water. I 
said, “‘Hullo, you been caught in it too?” 
‘I’m wet to the skin,” she said, and I said, 
“So am I,”’ and then I saw that it was 
Florence Montgomery. 

It was a curious thing that that theater 
should have been absolutely empty except 
for us two. There is generally somebody 
doing something—a stage hand prowling 
about, or a property man polishing furni- 
ture, or cleaners sweeping up. But it hap- 
pened that at this particular moment there 


— 


was nobody else in the theater at all. 
Anybody who has ever been in an empty 
theater in the daytime will know that 
there is a queer, unearthly quiet about it, a 
calmness and a hush that suggest intense 
seclusion. And almost any girl, wet or 
dry, finding herself quite alone in this large 
stillness, would be glad if somebody she 
knew suddenly appeared to, so to speak, 
protect her. 

As my eyes grew more accustomed to 
the light I noticed she looked very pretty 
and rosy; I suppose she had been running. 
I had never been alone in a theater with 
somebody who was wet through before. 
And as I looked at her, a tremendous feel- 
ing of sympathy surged in my bosom. 
There she was, wet through. And I could 
do nothing for her. 

I couldn’t lend her anything because I 
was wet through myself. Of course there 
were lots of clothes in the dressing rooms, 
but you don’t think of those things at a 
time like that. Even her hands were wet — 
you had only to touch them and take 
hold of them to know that; and her dark 
hair, all damp over her brow. 


Like a Gentleman 


ERHAPS if she took her hat off, I sug- 

gested—in fact I helped her to take it 
off; and when I smoothed her hair back I 
found it was still wet. What could one do? 
Anybody would have been moved at sucha 
moment. Well, Sarah, you may not think 
I behaved like a gentleman, but I think I 
did. In fact, I believe that is what gentle- 
men are for. I asked her to be mine. 

And now at last having something in 
the world to work for, it happened, as it 
so often happens in our profession, that 
very shortly afterward I hadn’t a thing in 
the world to do. Sarah Thorne used to run 
a pantomime at Christmas, and although 
I had had some experience in this work, as 
recorded in my Elephant days, I felt that 
my talents did not lie in that direction. 
And so my season at Margate came to an 
end; my assets due to this engagement 
being some valuable experience in the old 
comedies, a girl who believed in me, and 
the unswerving friendship and affection of 
Frank Gillmore. 

Just what happened to me during the 
next few months I cannot remember, but 
it was in the early part of the following 
summer that an unlooked-for thing hap- 
pened to me. An old lady, a friend of my 
family, gave me fifty pounds. It was a 
great deal of money. In fact, I didn’t 
know another actor who had fifty pounds, 
or who.ever had had so much money at 
once. But there it was, in notes. It was 
given to me to help me in my profession, 
and I felt it a grave responsibility. I had 
never had any desire to become a mana- 
ger, because as I have already hinted, I 
abhor responsibility. But with fifty pounds 
and no engagement it seemed to me my 
bounden duty to become an _ actor- 
manager. 

I hadn’t much idea how it was to be 
done and I was beginning to weaken in my 
resolution, when Fate took a hand in the 
affair and directed my eye to an advertise- 
ment in The Stage which read, ‘‘ Wanted 
50 pounds to finance established Company 
in a high-class melodrama. Apply by 
letter to Tate, Chancery Lane.” It gave, 
of course, the number of the house, which 
I have forgotten. Fifty pounds being the 
exact amount which I possessed and also 
by an uncanny coincidence the precise 
sum which Mr. Tate required, and “‘ High- 
Class Melodrama”’ having been up to 
that time my chief experience on the 
stage, it seemed obvious that this was to 
be my opportunity. Knowing that I was 
probably the only person in the profes- 
sion, with the exception of the London 
Managers, who had fifty pounds, I did 
not hurry my decision. I thought it over 
very carefully. At last I wrote to the 
advertiser, which resulted in my meeting 
him in Chancery Lane in a small room 
which smelt as though it had once been 
occupied by a solicitor. 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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Here’s the way the 
picture was made 
and— 
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ee Close-ups with a Kodak 
) . Close-ups with a Kodak give new zest to 
Here's the actual picture—made, as ‘ ; ; ; 
illustrated above, with a Kodak and picture-making. Just slip a Kodak Portrait 
Leh SONG METER, Attachment over the regular lens equipment 
—it’s done as soon as said—and the subject is brought into sharp 
focus at close-up range, within arm’s length if you like. 

The result is big images— 
informal head-and-shoulder 
portraits fill the print; studies 


of flowers, of family heirlooms 
and other relatively small sub- 


the day in and day out pleasure 
of picture-making the Kodak 
way—yjust another reason why 
youll want to get your Kodak 
out and keep it busy. 

Price of Kodak Portrait 
Attachment is $0.50 and $0.75 
according to size. 





jects register in satisfying SIZE. 
And _ informal portraiture is 
just something more added to 


Kodak Portrait Attach- 
ment is just an extra lens. 


Price $0.50 and $0.75 


Autographic Kodaks $5 up. At your dealer's. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. zie Kodak Gity 
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Beautiful, young-looking hair is soft, shining, vibrant with health 





ont let your hair 


look tired and old 


AM exquisite lustrous softness belongs 
to youthful hair. 


If your hair loses such soft vitality, it 
adds years to your whole appearance. 


It is such a pity for any woman to let 
this happen, for hair so easily can be kept 
soft, shining and young. 


All it needs is regular intelligent care. 


Your hair is a living part of you. It 
must have nourishment if it is to grow. 
And it must have exercise if it is to stay 
healthy and strong. 


Stimulate hair-nourishing 
circulation this easy way 


ge the scalp generously with 
Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Then 
with stiffly held fingers move your scalp 
vigorously in every direction to work the 
tonic down to the very hair roots. Do this 
over every inch of the scalp—it makes the 
scalp tingle with new vigor and leaves the 
hair soft, clean and manageable! 


How alive and vigorous your scalp feels! 
After only a few days’ regular treatment 


you will notice the improved appearance 
of your hair. 


Dandruff disappears. Even hair that was 
flecked all through with tiny dandruff 
scales looks exquisitely clean. Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine not only does away with 
dandruff flakes but actually kills the germs 
causing it. 

Hair stops falling out. Nourished at the 
roots by this Pinaud treatment, hair 
grows strong and abundant, and looks 
healthier, more alive than ever before. 


Start now to give your hair the care 
it needs. Keep it softly young, lustrous, 
beautiful and gleaming with health and 
vitality. 

You can get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine at any drug or department store 
today. (Look for the signature of Ed. 
Pinaud on each bottle.) 

Or send for free trial bottle—enough for 
several treatments. Tear out the coupon now. 
Pinaud Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, sole distributors for Parfumerie, Ed. 
Pinaud, Paris, France. 





ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 
Gives New Beauty to Your Hair 


—_——_ —— tt | hee tee ee 


FREE - GENEROUS 


TRIAL BOTTLE Weald o's 50 55 


Pinaud Inc., Dept. A-101, 
90 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send free trial bottle of 
Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
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Mr. Tate was a nice little man with 
dark and luminous eyes, eyes which if 
listed in a sale catalogue would inevita- 
bly have been described as ‘‘once the 
property of a Spanish Prima Donna.”’ 
He was not well dressed. His apparel, 
however, did not surprise me; I had not 
expected to find him opulent, or why 
should he need my fifty pounds? During 
our partnership, which was the result of 
this interview, I found him 
always pleasant, hard work- 
ing and scrupulously honest. 
It transpired that the melo- 
drama was a sort of going 
concern. It had been on 
tour, but had had to be with- 
drawn owing to lack of funds 
sufficient to contend with 
depressed theatrical condi- 
tions. But the scenery was 
intact and the company 
could be reassembled at almost a mo- 
ment’s notice. Having assured, myself of 
the facts I struck a bargain to throw the 
weight of my finances into our concern, 
together with my valuable services; and 
the firm of Tate and Arliss—50—-50—at 
once sprang into existence. 

I look back with interest on this expe- 
rience because it is the only time I have 
ever been my own manager. The play was 
called In Face of the Foe. It had had a 
long and checkered career in earlier days 
under many minor provincial managers. 
Every manager rewrote the play, and I 
largely rewrote it again. It had been 
lying dormant for many years when my 
partner discovered it in some way un- 
known to me. It was a military drama. 
And as there were several bloody en- 
counters before the very eyes of the 
audience between hordes of Arabs, led by 
the Arab chief on the one side, and the 
strength of the British Army, led most 
properly by the leading man on the other, 
and as we could not afford more than six 
supers in all, ingenuity was required on the 
part of the producer in order to make 
these battles convincing. 


Loyal Actors 


LEARNED many things during my 

term of management with In Face of the 
Foe. Although we boldly described our play 
as a high-class melodrama, I am bound to 
admit that the validity of that description 
was open to argument. And I should 
hardly have dared to say, even at that 
time, that we had a high-class company. 
My business manager and my soubrette 
were of the highest class, for they were 
none other than my old friend, Alban At- 
wood, and my own girl, Florence Mont- 
gomery. Of course Joseph would have 
been with us if he hadn’t been otherwise 
engaged. But he had entered the ranks of 
musical comedy under the management of 
George Edwardes. I don’t think Alban 
was a really good business manager, but 
he had about him an air of prosperity and 
a keen sense of humor, both valuable 
attributes in times of adversity. Florence 
Montgomery, young and bright and keen, 


seemed sadly out of place amongst the 


other members of the company, all over- 
mellowed in the service of melodrama of all 
kinds. These were members of the origi- 
nal company as it stood before I became 
connected with it. 

I have always been impressed by the 
loyalty and diligence of the actor, but I 
did not know before what staunch friends 
this class of actor can be when fairly 
treated. We did some terrible business, 
but we struggled through; we always paid 
our way and never owed the company a 
penny of their hard-earned salaries. But 
how they worked! There was nothing 
they wouldn’t do to help things along. 

The old and mellowed melodramatic 
actors were always coming to me with sug- 
gestions for working up the business and 
were ready to do anything in the world to 
help. They would willingly have “pa- 
raded,’”’ but that would merely have ex- 
posed the weakness of the “‘strength”’ of 
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our company. It was summertime and the 
heat was unusual for England; we did 
poor business everywhere; it was a mighty 
struggle to pay our way and my partner 
and I often had barely enough money to 
live upon. At last we gave up and I had 
to borrow another fifteen pounds to pay 
the final salaries. It was a hard experi- 
ence, but looking back upon it I feel that 
under the circumstances we deserved some 
credit for keeping a stirring military drama 
going for three months on sixty-five 
pounds. At any rate I was 
very glad to climb down from 
my exalted position and ac- 
cept two guineas a week to 
play a small part in a farcical 
comedy. 

My new manager was Fred 
G. Latham and the farce was 


got the engagement through 
the good word of my friend, 
Herbert Budd. I remember 
being sent to see Fred Latham at Drury 
Lane Theatre. He was then the right- 
hand man of Sir Augustus Harris and he 
afterward told me that he engaged me 
not because he knew anything about me, 
but because he thought I looked as though 
I could act. But Herbert Budd was one 
of Latham’s early acquaintances and I am 
of the opinion that he put in a word for 
me. I cannot too strongly accentuate 
the value of making and keeping friends 
in the theatrical business. Whatever suc- 
cess I have attained has been largely due 
to the efforts of my friends. Fred Latham 
was running touring companies on his own 
account and I stayed under his manage- 
ment for two or three years. Under La- 
tham I played in several plays, including 
The Late Lamented, and A Woman’s Re- 
venge. In this last play I think I began to 
make some real headway and to come un- 
der the notice of provincial managers. 
I had a good part and it is likely that I 
played it well, because I copied Charles 
Cartwright, who created the part when 
the play was first produced at the Adelphi 
Theatre, and Cartwright was, in my opin- 
ion, the best villain on the English stage. 

Without any further apology for giving 
advice to the rising generation of actors, I 
would counsel them if they have seen a 
part played beautifully, and if it falls to 
their lot to afterward play that part, to 
avoid trying to be original unless they have 
very, very good and sufficient reason. In 
fact, I would go a step farther and tell 
them to copy the other man to the best of 
their ability. If the actor who does this 
has a personality and a power of his own, 
such attributes will not be stifled, but will 
break through in spite of himself and en- 
rich the performance. If he is lacking 
these qualities then his performance will 
be so much better for having borrowed 
from the man who has them. 


Stupid Lines, Fine Literature 


HE leading man in A Woman’s Revenge 

was Henry Neville, a sterling, dashing 
actor of the old school—the best of the 
old school. I remember his asking me 
once why I hurried a certain speech in a 
way that was inconsistent with the rest of 
my performance. I told him that I found 
those particular lines so stupid and badly 
written that I was ashamed every night 
when I came to them and that [| tried to 
get them over as quickly as I could. He 
said, ‘“‘My boy, never do that. Whenever 
you have a speech to deliver that is par- 
ticularly awful, always give it out as though 
you considered it the finest piece of litera- 
ture that was ever written, and the public 
will accept it.’””’ This was valuable advice. 
Crowds have instincts very like an animal. 
Let them see you are afraid and they are 
likely to turn and snap at you; face them 
boldly and they will eat out of your hand. 
I say this with reservations; I do not 
mean the boldness of ignorant incompe- 
tency, or the nervousness that comes 
through a knowledge of the intricacies of 
your work. 


(Continued on Page 107) 


The Grey Mare. I believe I ° 
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Not extravagant if you protect them from Two Enemies 


N cut and in color, underthings are as important 

from a style point of view as outerthings. The 
new slips and step-ins of crepe de chine, myriad- 
tinted—the ravishing negligees of soft silks and 
laces demand as much care as that you give your 
prettiest chiffons, your printed silks. 


When you wash these filmy, delicate under- 
things that you adore, two unseen enemies threaten 
to rob them of their daintiness. That’s why most 
women never risk their lovely silks—they use 
Lux instead! 


The first enemy is rubbing with cake soap. The 
soft bloom of chiffon and crepe de chine is de- 
stroyed by rubbing. The second enemy you must 
avoid is the free alkali in most soaps—regardless 
of whether they are flakes, chips or cakes. Alkali 
fades delicate colors, cuts the life of dainty fabrics 


in half. 


With Lux you defeat these two deadly enemies! 
Lux contains no alkali—nothing that can injure. 
With it there is no destructive rubbing. Just spar- 
kling, cleansing suds, safe for anything that is safe 
in water alone. 


























Department stores estimate that in the last ten years Lux 
has saved American women a billion dollars in the protec- 
tion of delicate fabrics! Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Flytng Cloud 


* 





Because The FLYING 
CLOUD is a symbol of 
speed and grace and re- 
peated phenomenal per- 
formance, because she rep- 
resents the league-long 
stride of Yankee ingenuity 
from the bluff-bowed, wal- 
lowing merchantmen of 
her time, Reo has chosen 
her name for a new motor 
car which embodies the 
same qualities—The Reo 


FLYING CLOUD 











oy Women 
A quickly adjustable front scat, 


In the Reo Flying Cloud Sedan, all women will find complete relaxa- 
tion and comfort in driving, certain safety and ease of control. 


For the luxurious front seat of The Flying Cloud, pictured above, is 
quickly and easily adjustable, so that no matter how tall or how short 
one may be, all pedals and controls can be readily reached. 


Before you approve the purchase of a car, be.sure to see and drive The 
Reo Flying Cloud, entirely new, entirely different. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing Michigan 





———— 
©R.M.C. ™"B Co., 1926 


ee OTHER AMERICAN CAR LASTS AS LONG AS REO -~NOT ONE 
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(Continued from Page 104) 


From this time forward I was spared 
those hopeless intervals of inactivity. I 
had very little trouble in getting work. I 
don’t wish to convey the impression that 
I was in the least sought after. I have al- 
ways regarded with envy those actors who 
are continually finding themselves in the 
position of having to refuse innumerable 
“‘offers.”” Such keen competition has 
never been exerted in my favor. I have 
seldom caught anything worth having that 
hasn’t required a certain amount of effort 
to land. 

My engagement following A Woman’s 
Revenge was one of the very few excep- 
tions. Ihave mentioned that Nellie Farren 
was the mother of my friend Joseph. 
She had been the star of the Gaiety The- 
atre during the days of John Hollings- 
head’s management—when Terry and 
Royce and Kate Vaughan were all mem- 
bers of that same historic company; and 
when Hollingshead passed on and George 
Edwardes took over the reins, Nellie Farren 
still remained the backbone of the Gaiety, 
with Fred Leslie as her chief support. But 
Fred Leslie died when he was not yet forty, 
and Nellie Farren was stricken with an 
illness from which she never recovered. 
There being no one to fill their places, the 
character of the entertainment was con- 
siderably if not radically changed. 

At the time of which I now speak, A 
Gaiety Girl had scored a tremendous suc- 
cess and was being played both in London 
and the provinces. I had no sooner fin- 
ished my tour of A Woman’s Revenge 
than Joseph excitedly announced that he 
had just heard that Eric Lewis’ part in 
The Gaiety Girl touring company was 
going to be vacant; 
and ‘‘George, why oe 


was a busy man, interested in various Lon- 
don productions, and he took very little 
interest in his provincial companies. He 
read the letter, looked me up and down, 
glanced again at the letter, said “‘She says 
you’re the very man.” I made a quick 
mental calculation of how many different 
kinds of parts I had applied for concerning 
which my misguided friends had applied 
that same term of recommendation. ‘‘So 
I suppose you are. How much money do 
you want?” ‘“‘S-seven pounds,” I stut- 
tered. ‘All right, sign your contract and 
see Sydney Elliston. Good-by.” And I 
found myself stumbling down the narrow 
staircase that led from his office at the 
Gaiety. 


And the Stage Manager Sighed 


HE thought uppermost in my mind 

was, “‘He never asked me whether I 
could sing.”’ If he had I don’t know what 
I should have done. I am not sure that I 
could have lied about it. I know, if I had, 
that I couldn’t have done it convincingly. 
But here I was flung into the maelstrom 
of musical comedy, without ever having 
done anything to deserve such a fate. 

I rushed back to Flo; she congratulated 
me, and I felt like a criminal. And then 
they all started to work on me. Joseph, 
who was very nimble on his feet and had 
inherited from his mother the very soul 
of burlesque, jumped and leaped about in 
an effort to inspire me with the spirit of 
Terpsichore. Flo labored with me at the 
piano while I sang with her and at her and 
away from her, and she never once gave 
up in despair. Eric Lewis told me every- 
thing he knew about the part, and Sydney 
Elliston regarded me as a living mystery. 

Sydney Elliston was 
—— the permanent stage 





shouldn’t you have a 
shot at it?”’ 

Eric Lewis’ part was 
that of an old judge 
called Sir Lewis Grey, 
who not only sang, but 
did a certain amount 
of dancing. I had never 
sung a note since I used 
to be lifted up on a | 
chair to sing The Friar 
of Orders Grey tolong- —_! 
suffering aunts and un- 


men 
\ 


i 





manager for George 
Edwardes. He knew 
every song and every 
dance and every bit 
of business that had 
ever been done in any 
of George Edwardes’ 
productions, and he 
could do it all. So 
when it became neces- 
sary to rehearse any- 
one who was to joina 
touring company he 














cles, and I had never 
been able to dance 
without feeling sick. I said, “But he has 
to sing—and dance.” 

‘“Never mind,” said my fellow veteran 
of the Theatre Royal, “‘ you'll be all right. 
You can sing quite well enough for that.” 
He had never heard me. “‘I’ll get Eric to 
go through the music with you and I'll 
teach you the steps. George Mudie is 
playing it on tour, but he’s leaving. You 
can sing quite as well as he can. I'll get 
mother to give you a letter to George 
Edwardes.” 


«Musical Comedy 


WAS staggered and unnerved at the 

thought of playing in musical comedy. 
Such an idea would never in my wildest 
dreams have come into my head. So I at 
once went to talk it over with Florence 
Montgomery—thinking that she, being a 
sympathetic soul, would also be shocked 
and unnerved. But she wasn’t in the 
least. She said, ‘Certainly you must do 
it. I'll teach you the music. You can sing 
all right.” 

She had never heard me. ‘Get your 
letter from Miss Farren and go and see 
George Edwardes. You’re bound to get 
it. And ask seven pounds a week.” 
““How much?” I gasped. ‘Seven pounds. 
You'll get it all right.” Florence was al- 
ways an optimist. I had never got more 
than three pounds ten at this time even 
for parts that I could play, and to jump to 
seven pounds for something that I was 
utterly unsuited for seemed to me to be 
flying in the face of Fate. 

But I got my letter from Miss Farren 
and found myself trembling in every limb 
in the presence of George Edwardes. He 


=: 


could go through all the 
parts with them in Lon- 
don and then send them away all ready to 
appear with the company on the road. 
And I knew he was wondering all the 
time why in heaven’s name I had been 
chosen. I remember that after we had re- 
hearsed together for some days he sud- 
denly stopped and looked at me curiously 


and said, “‘Have you signed your con-, 


tract?” I said “Yes.” He sighed and 
went on with the rehearsal. 

After my rehearsals had been going on 
in this way for about a fortnight I asked 
Elliston how long this was to continue and 
when I was to go. I said that I felt we had 
now come to a point when these rehearsals 
were not doing me any more good. He 
raised his eyebrows and agreed with me. 
He said, ‘‘ You had better see the Guv’- 
nor.” George Edwardes was always called 
the ‘‘Guv’nor”’ at the Gaiety. So after a 
few hours of waiting I managed to get ad- 
mitted to the Guv’nor’s office. He hadn’t 
the remotest idea who I was or what I was 
talking about, having entirely forgotten 
the whole incident of my engagement. 

After some difficulty I made him under- 
stand. His brow cleared and he said 
pleasantly, ‘“Oh, yes, I remember; you 
were going to take George Mudie’s place 
on tour. Well, that’s all settled now; 
George Mudie is going to continue. He 
isn’t leaving.”” For the moment I couldn’t 
think of anything more definite to say 
than “Oh.” “‘No,” said the Guv’nor, “‘he 
was going, but I’m giving him a bit more 
money and now he’s stopping. So you 
won’t be needed.” “But,” I said, “I’ve 
been rehearsing the part for the past two 
weeks—here, on the Gaiety stage.” “‘ Yes, 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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CAKES OR FLAKES 















OUR favorite kind of laundry 

soap—whether chips, flakes or 
cake—will give you better satis- 
faction when Twenty Mule Team 
Borax is used with it in the wash 
water. Convincing evidence of 
this fact is given by an impartial, 
scientific laundry test recently 
conducted by the Priscilla Prov- 


ing Plant at Newton Centre, 
Mass. 
In this test seven. well-known 


brands of soap were used to wash 
ten assortments of clothes—and 
in every single instance the re- 
sults were better when Borax was 
used in combination with the 
soap. Suds were more plentiful, 
and all kinds of clothes—linens, 
underwear, blankets, curtains and 
delicate lace—came out whiter, 
cleaner and more free from streaks 
when Twenty Mule Team Borax 
was used. 


Here certainly is convincing proof 
of how Twenty Mule Team Borax 
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Three to five times the 
suds when Borax is used. 


Any soap for any purpose 7 


does better work with Borax 


makes soap and water do better 
work, no matter what kind of 
soap you use. Every woman 
should be using it for laundry, 
dishwashing and general cleaning. 
Let us send you our pamphlet 
giving the details of this test. You 
will find the methods employed 
most useful to you in your weekly 
laundry work. Use the coupon 
below. 

Borax is Nature’s own cleanser. 
There’s nothing else like it. Ab- 
solutely harmless, it won’t injure 
the finest fabrics. And it’s a real 
help to the hands when used in 
the washing water. Buy the old 
familiar Twenty Mule Team 
Brand. 


We also make Twenty Mule Team 
Borax Soap Chips—a ready com- 
bination of soap and Borax. We 
commend them to you as a highly 
satisfactory product. If your 
grocer doesn’t carry them, just 
write us. 
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Cold Weather Starter 71) 


Wow More Dependable than Ever g, 


Probably no single feature of Dodge Brothers Motor Car has 
been more widely talked about and commended than the 
power and promptness of the starter. 


The new two-unit starting and lighting system now ad- 
vances Dodge Brothers leadership in this important respect 
still further. 


There are now no moving starter parts when the car is in 
motion—no starter chain—no noise—no wear. The new starter 
is even more DEPENDABLE than the old, and far simpler 
and more compact in construction. 


Many other major improvements have been added during 
the past twelve months, all vitally affecting performance and 
increasing value far beyond the apparent measure of current 
Dodge Brothers prices. 


Special Sedan $945—De Luxe Sedan $1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Dovnse BrotTHEerRS INC. DETROIT 


Donce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


OODGE HROTHERS 
a MOTOR CARS 4 
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[ ought to have told Elliston,” said the 
Guv’nor. ‘But it was only settled a few 
days ago. But everything’s all right now, 
o of course we shan’t want you.” 

I now became angry and very firm. 
Why shouldn’t I be? He didn’t know 
vhether I could sing or not. For any- 
thing he knew I might have a magnificent 
voice. So I could speak sharply to him. 
| said, “‘Look here, Mr. Edwardes, I’m 
not a novice doing this thing for fun. I’m 
an actor.”” Howcould he know? “I get 
my living on the stage. I’ve signed a con- 
tract with you and I’ve been rehearsing for 
a fortnight.”’ 

Mr. Edwardes ran his hand wearily over 
his brow and said in a calm voice, ‘‘My 
boy, what is it you want to do?” I said 
heatedly, ‘I want to join the company of 
A Gaiety Girl now playing at Newcastle 
and I want to play the part I’m engaged 
for—Sir Lewis Grey.” ‘‘ Well, my boy,” 
said Mr. Edwardes, getting up from his 
chair and leading me by the arm gently 
but firmly to the door, “‘go and do it; but 
for heaven’s sake, don’t worry me about 
it: 

So I went to Newcastle. I arrived at 
night during the performance and went in 
search of the manager of the company. 
I found him in front of the house, a pleas- 
ant man named Lockwood. I said, “‘My 
name’s Arliss.” He said, “‘Yes,” and 
waited. I said, “I have come down to 
play Sir Lewis Grey.” He evidently 
thought I had been drinking, for he 
laughed merrily and obviously considered 
the matter closed. So I told him the 
whole story and his eyes opened wider and 
wider with surprise as he assured me that 
nobody there had ever heard anything 
about any change in the company. I said, 
“Well, here I am.’”’ Lockwood was most 
sympathetic; he said, “Of course, my 
boy, you’re all right. It’s not your fault. 
You'll be paid, but you'll just be paid for 
walking about until we get this matter 
settled.”’ I told him that I had no inten- 
tion of walking about. I had been en- 
gaged to play the part in this company 
and I was going to play it. I knew that 
Mudie had a three-year contract with 
Edwardes, so that I was not doing him out 
of a job. I proposed that I should open 
next Monday. 


The Right Note on Strike 


ELL, I opened on the Monday and 

George Mudie went to London. The 
part was a purely artificial musical comedy 
judge and I dare say I gave a sound arti- 
ficial performance as far as the acting was 
concerned, but my vocal efforts left much 
to be desired. My singing was always bad, 
but that first night it was terrible. I had 
a wonderful entrance preceded by a chorus 
of some forty men and girls. They had to 
bow me to the center of the stage, where 
I .t once executed a most difficult recita- 
tive which was in its turn followed by the 
magnificent chorus. I use the word exe- 
cuted advisedly. I wabbled all over the 
scale without ever hitting the right note. 
The most horrible thing about it was that 
my ear is really very good. I knew exactly 
the awful thing I was doing, but I couldn’t 
help it. My nerve had deserted me. I 
had the right note in my head, but it 
wouldn’t come out. 

[he chorus turned pale under their 
niake-up. They didn’t laugh; the mo- 
ment was far too awful for that—they just 
paled and prayed, ‘‘Oh, make him finish 
on the right note for us at the end.” The 
conductor pounded away at his baton 
with Herculean strength, as conductors do 
when they are trying to bring an erring 
singer back to the path of rectitude. I 
could faintly see his violent movements; 
he appeared to me to be digging my grave 
in the orchestra pit, and I am sure he de- 
voutly wished he had been. But wonder of 
wonders, I finished on the right note, and 
the chorus came in with oh, such a re- 
assuring swing. They seemed to be trying 
to convey to the audience, “It’s all-right 
now. Don’t go. The worst is over.” 


SS 


But it wasn’t. I had three verses of a 
song to sing after that, the memory of 
which I prefer to black out. I was always 
able to conceal my nervousness from the 
audience, more or less, so the people in 
front on this occasion thought I was 
merely a fatuous ass who imagined he was 
a vocalist. Of course I was never too 
good. The chorus became my staunch 
supporters; they regarded me as their 
special responsibility and they always 
tried to cover up my deficiencies. 

Although I was afterward in plays with 
music, this was my first and last experience 
of a large musical comedy chorus. I 
found them earnest workers, orderly, and 
admirable in many ways. Ifall the chorus 
girls behave as well, they are surely as a 
class grossly slandered. I don’t know 
what their morals were, but if there is a 
distinction between virtue and respecta- 
bility, as applied to chorus girls—and I 
hope there is—these girls were at any rate 
highly respectable. 

Although I met with nothing but kind- 
ness in this company, I am bound to say 
I always felt a little out of my element, 
and so it was with considerable relief that 
following this I found myself back in the 
legitimate and once more under the man- 
agement of Fred Latham. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell had but recently finished her 
spectacular triumph as Paula in The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray and was now play- 
ing Pinero’s next play, The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith. Fred Latham had secured 
the provincial rights of this play and was 
sending it on tour, headed by his wife, 
Cynthia Brooke. He offered me the part 
of the Duke of St. Olpherts, then being 
played by John Hare—afterward Sir John 
Hare—at the Garrick Theatre, London. 


There and Back 


HIS was a decided step forward for 

me; it was a most important part, and 
of course I accepted it without hesitation. 
I could not know then that the Duke of 
St. Olpherts, and Cayley Drummle in The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, were to be the 
two parts responsible for my very warm 
welcome some years afterward by the 
American public. Pinero was at the height 
of his popularity. Many of his best plays 
were yet to be written, but The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray had placed him at once 
in the position of leader of all British 
dramatists. 

It was during this tour that I wrote a 
farce which I called There and Back. It 
was never a spectacular, success and the 
only remarkable thing about it was that 
it was accepted by the first manager to 
whom I read it and that it ran in some 
form or another for nearly fifteen years 
almost without a break. While on this 
tour of The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith I 
lived with my friend, H. A. Saintsbury, 
who was playing the part of Lucas Cleeve, 
originally played by Forbes-Robertson in 
London—and I think one of his most ar- 
tistic creations. Saintsbury was a man who 
was always writing plays. It was no un- 
common thing for him to finish one in 
three weeks. I decided that I would en- 
deavor to profit by this example, so I wrote 
a one-act farce which I called Widow’s 
Weeds. Having finished it I read it to 
Saintsbury. He was very encouraging and 
said, ‘‘ You’ve really written the last act 
of a three-act play. Why don’t you tack 
a couple of acts to it and make it into a 
full-length piece?” 

He gave me some valuable hints as to 
how he would set about this, with the 
result that I did it and the Ebbsmith com- 
pany played it for me for copyright pur- 
poses at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham. 
I eventually read it to Frank Curzon and 
he took up the English rights. He was 
unable to produce it for some years, but 
he paid me a sum annually in order to 
hold the right to production. Just when 


I had grown to regard this payment as a’ 


settled annual income he decided to pro- 
duce it. Charles Hawtrey and Arthur 
Williams played the leading parts. Haw- 
trey’s part was afterward taken up by 
Robert Loraine. The Shuberts bought it 
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TRAINS 
Of Hotel 
Completeness 


From the North and 
Central West by “The 
Pan-American’’ from 
Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville, from the East by 
the “Crescent Limited” 
from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and 
Washington—direct to 
the Gulf Coast. These 
two fine trains are all- 
steel and all-Pullman, 
with maid and _ valet 
service, shower baths, 
observation and club 
cars. Other trains with 
through service from 
the same cities, includ- 
ing direct sleeper from 
Boston. 


eAsk For 
Information 


See your nearest L&N 
Ticket Agent, or write to 
R. D. Pusey, General 
Passenger Agent— 
Room 700, Ninth and 
Broadway, Louisville, 
Ky., for descriptive 
booklet about the Gulf 
Coast as a place to visit, 
a place to live and a 
place to prosper. 
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Gulf Coast 


Is Charming -Roses are Blooming 
— There Is Much to See and Do 


HIS historic land of delightfu! 

winters and all-year charm beck- 
ons you to its sun-warmed shores, 
where snow and ice are never known, 
where majestic pines wave their lofty 
heads over semi-tropical vegetation 
of gorgeous verdure, where golf, 
motoring, hunting, fishing, boating 
and other outdoor sports are at their 
finest and where splendid big hotels 
house you in every comfort and at 
moderate cost. The Gulf Coast is the 
Riviera of America, and teems with 
history, mystery and romance —a 
vacation paradise of unequalled charm. 


Visit the Gulf Coast for pleasure and 
health—maybe you'll decide to stay 
in this land of great promise and im- 
mediate opportunity, for no other 
section of the rapidly growing South 
is building on sounder, more consetv- 
ative lines—homes are being built on 
the Gulf Coast for winter occupancy or 
year-round habitation, new businesses 
and industries are being started and old 
establishments are “spreading out.” 


Nearby to the big cities of New Orleans, 
Pensacola and Mobile the winter visitor 
finds splendid train service and excellent 
motor roads to all these points of world- 
wide tourist interest. The Carnival or 
Mardi Gras (from Thursday, February 24th 
to Tuesday, March 1st—Carnival Day) is 
presided over by the Lord of Misrule who 
governs with regal splendor furnishing a 
never-to-be-forgotten event and one no- 
where to be seen save in these charming 
old-world cities. 
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LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 
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“Aive-Ways 


fo use Ham Left-overs 


HAM CROQUETTES 
WITH PEAS 


OMELETTE 





HAM HASH WITH 
POACHED EGGS 





VERY delicious morsel of 

“Star ’’ Ham is useable! There 
is no waste. Try these five ways 
for pleasing variety. They sug- 
gest a few of the many appetiz- 
ing dishes that can be prepared 
after the first serving of a whole 
or half “Star”? Ham. 


Have you received a copy of our 
helpful little book, “Sixty Ways to 
Serve’? It shows three-score delightful 
ways of preparing and serving ham. 
The coupon will bring it free. 


CREAMED 
HAM PATTIES 


You'll favor “Star” flavor; to be sure 
of getting it see that the label on the 
ham you buy reads Armour’s “Star.” 








Armours 


February, 1937  Februa 


















Dept. 24, Div. Food Economics, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, U.S.A. 

Please send me Free Recipe Book ‘‘60 
Ways to Serve’? Armour’s “‘Star’? Ham. 


Free Booklet 















for America and it was produced at the 
old Princess Theatre with Charles E. 
Evans and Charles Hopper as the stars. 
My wife played in this production and 
scored a decided success. 

Later it became a musical play under 
the title of I Loved a Lassie, and later it 
returned to its original form of a one-act 
farce and was toured for many years by 
Charles E. Evans under the name of It’s 
Up to You, William. In this form it was 
still running in England when the Great 
War broke out and since then it has been 
done only spasmodically. It will probably 
be played many times in the future; for 
the central idea is funny and capable of 
being written up every ten years or so. 

[Advice to mature actors about to write 
their Recollections: Do not attempt to 
be modest. If you are by nature bashful 
or shy, try to get over it or else lay aside 
your pen. For whatever you do, there will 
always be the people who will say, “Did 
you ever read such a conceited book in 
your life?”” And it is just possible that 
the more you exert your effort toward 
modesty, the more conceited you will ap- 
pear.] 

It might be supposed that with the ex- 
perience which I now had and the not in- 
considerable success that I had made as 
the Duke in The Notorious Mrs. Ebb- 
smith, visiting all the important provin- 
cial theaters, I should have had no great 
difficulty in getting at any rate a small 
part in a West End production. But as 
a matter of fact I seemed to be as far from 
my goal as ever. 

I don’t know how much initiative the 
London manager has today, but in those 
days it seems to me that when he was 
casting a play he never looked beyond the 
four-mile radius. I don’t think a manager 
would even have taken a cab and driven 
to a suburban theater in order to see or 
discover new talent. The man who broke 
into the West did it either through his 
own tremendous exertions or else through 
the efforts of some “‘ friend at court.” 

And so for three or four years after this 
I still continued to travel through and 
through the country in all kinds of plays, 
skirting the West End area, but never get- 
ting in. And at the end of each tour I 
would walk up and down the Strand, stop- 
ping sometimes and reading the casts out- 
side the theaters, long casts very often, 
biting my lips and making a mighty effort 
to keep back the lump in my throat as I 
asked myself, ‘‘What is the matter with 
me that I’m not taken in?” I had no 
difficulty now in securing provincial en- 
gagements, but I had been born and bred 
in London, and I knew that I had not 
“arrived” until I played in the West End. 


With Alexander Loftus 


Y CHIEF consolation during this 

period was that I was able, in several 
instances, to find a place for Florence 
Montgomery in the same company with 
myself. She had developed into a very 
charming actress, and her advice and 
companionship were of great value to me. 
Following Ebbsmith, I played in the 
provincial company of the Drury Lane 
drama, The Derby Winner. Then I went 
under the management of Alexander Lof- 
tus. With Loftus I appeared in several 
plays with songs and dances. 

I had learned by this time that it was 
not at all essential to know anything about 
music in order to be in a musical play. 
With a good part and plenty of assurance 
one could always worry through. I do not 
wish to convey the impression that my 
work at this time was in any way irksome 
tome. Ienjoyed every minute of it, and it 
was only when I stopped to brood over the 
fact that I had had more than my share of 
provincial apprenticeship that I became 
discouraged. My association with Alex- 
ander Loftus was exceedingly pleasant 
and I have never regretted it. 

Loftus was one of those men who never 
had any money, but could always get it. 
That type of man seems to be active at all 
times in the theatrical world. How he 
does it has always been a mystery to me. 


I was never able to get any, except the 
sixty-five pounds which I have already 
accounted for. I once tried to get backing 
for a plan I had worked out to establish 
a possible National Theater in America, 
but I failed hopelessly. To do my friend 
Loftus justice, his schemes were always 
sane, and he often returned a profit to his 
investors. 

Atlastmychancecame. Iheard through 
an agent that a new play from America 
was to be produced at the Vaudeville 
Theatre by A. and S. Gatti in conjunction 
with Charles Frohman in which there was 
a small part which might suit me; and to 
make a long story short, I got it. I was 
now at last within the charmed circle 
of the West End, and having once got in I 
never went out again until I walked out of 
my own accord. I played in On and Off 
during the entire London run. I was very 
happy. I remained at the Vaudeville 
Theatre some two years. The fact that I 
was now able to get London engagements 
without a great effort was due to my firm 
backbone of experience. 


Planning the Honeymoon 


AVING settled down with some feel- 

ing of security in the Vaudeville The- 
atre, my mind turned pleasantly, but not 
at all lightly, to thoughts of marriage. As 
I have said I was never of an adventurous 
spirit, and neither was Flo. It was a long 
time since that day at Margate when 
Providence rewarded us for having shown 
sufficient intelligence to come in out of the 
rain, almost at the same moment. We had 
frequently agreed since then that love ina 
cottage would be exceedingly pleasant and 
all that we could desire, but that love ina 
theatrical lodging was not to be trusted. 

I had seen so much, in my years on tour, 
of poorly paid actors dragging their wives, 
and sometimes their babies, round the 
country—poorly dressed and undernour- 
ished; men and women who have taken the 
chance and regretted it ever since—that I 
had come to the conclusion that Provi- 
dence was all very fine on occasion but 
that it was not above temptation. I hada 
great respect for Love and I did not intend 
to subject it to the indignity of having to 
fly out of the window. If it had to go, I 
desired that it should be able to go re- 
spectably out of the front door, and if in 
great haste, call a cab. 

So we had waited, faithful, but single. 
But to wait longer, we thought, was to be 
overcautious. So I began to go through 
those preliminary proceedings of inter- 
viewing clergymen and acquainting my- 
self with the marriage service and such 
details as I suppose make all men feel ap- 
propriately ridiculous. Flosaid she wanted 
me to be married in a brown suit and 
brown boots. I asked her why and she 
said that was what I wore when I first ar- 
rived at Margate—this was how I knew 
she’d noticed it. I commended her eye fo: 
beauty, but told her it couldn’t. be done—- 
not by a West End actor. I told her that 
if I attempted any such thing Joseph, who 
was to be my best man and who was noth 
ing if not dressy, would be carried out ci 
the church in convulsions with the ring in 
his waistcoat pocket; and then there 
could be no wedding at all. 

So in the end she had a lovely new dres: 
and I had a lovely new suit and Josep! 
looked a picture in his gray trousers and 
his tail coat with a white flower in it, an:! 
we were married in the prettiest church ov 
the prettiest day that ever was seen. Th: 
church was Harrow Weald and the da) 
was September 16, 1899. I was playin; 
at the Vaudeville at the time and I hav: 
been playing ever since, so our honeymoo!: 
is still to come. 

We have not yet decided where we wil! 
go. We sometimes think of taking a voy- 
age round the world—I have been told 
there is nothing like travel to finish of! 
your education. But I am not fond ol 
traveling; when I want to be finished off 
we probably shall take it. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article in this 
series by Mr. Arliss will appear in an early issue. 
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-and in VEGETABLES, too - 
why experiment with quality‘? 


peas 
asparagus 
— corm 
»§ spinach 
‘. tomatoes 
mj tviecaneiec 
‘ pimientos 


Reloucritia | 


pumpkin 
carrots 


Just remember this:—the same ideal of 
perfection that has made Det MonreE such 
an unfailing guide to goodness in fruits 
can make you just as certain of uniform 


high quality in vegetables, too. 


Det Monte Peas, for instance, are al- 
ways the finest that Nature grows—uniform 
in size, tenderness and flavor. 

And that’s equally true of other DEL 
Monte Vegetables—a whole list of tempt- 
ing, everyday foods. You know, in advance, 
exactly the quality you’re getting —no 
matter when or where you buy— no matter 

what variety you choose. 
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YESTERDAY, the little boy across the street 
did not come out to play. Instead, his young 
friends saw the doctor go into his house. And 
later, another man came and tacked a piece 
of red paper on the door. 

Today, all the children go by that sign with 
, awe. They know there’s something wrong. What it 
is they can’t grasp. But somehow they've become 
affected by their parents’ evident anxiety. 

No wonder! Scarlet fever! And every one of 
his friends has been exposed to it! Care and worry 
will haunt many a home in the neighborhood before 
the danger is stamped out! 


This is the age of prevention 


The pity of it! It happens in so many communities! 
And it need never occur! For scarlet fever is prevent- 
able—and today, parents must share the blame 
whenever a child falls prey to that disease. 


Consult your doctor. By a simple, painless 
test he can discover whether your children 
are liable to contract scarlet fever should they 
be exposed to it. If this test shows they are 
susceptible, equally simple injections will pro- 
tect them against the disease. 





In this age of prevention it is unnecessary 
to take such serious chances. Diphtheria is 
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E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
80 Beekman Street, New York City 
Please send me one copy of your free booklet, “What Your Medicine i 
Cabinet Should Contain.” ( 
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preventable—typhoid can be guarded against—just 
as vaccination eliminates danger of smallpox. 


Guard against the minor emergencies too 


For more than seventy years physicians and surgeons 
have relied on E. R. Squibb & Sons for products 
used exclusively in their profession. Squibb products 
are in use everywhere because of their known purity 
and trustworthiness. 


To guard against the emergencies that arise in 
the home, Squibbalso offers you products for your 
medicine cabinet of better than ordinary purity. 
Into them are put all the exact care, all 
the accumulated knowledge, all the 
efficiency that go into preparing Squibb 
vaccines and antitoxins. As a result, 
such familiar standbys as cod-liver oil, 
epsom salt, bicarbonate of soda and castor 
oil seem like new products when you 
buy them under the Squibb label. 
When you use them at critical times, you 
are safe in the knowledge of their purity. 

Our booklet, ““What Your Medicine Cabinet Should 
Contain,” is full of helpful information on using such 
products. Send us the coupon at left for a free copy. 


You will find distinctive points of superiority 
in each of the Squibb products listed below: 


- ry Squiss’s Denrat CreaM—Combines every requisite for 


the correct care of your teeth and gums. Contains 
more than 50% of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in the 
most convenient form for neutralizing the acids that 
cause decay and infected gums. 
Squiss’s Mitk or Macnesta— An exceptional product of uniform 
consistency, strength and purity. “Easy to take” because it is 
free of alkaline, earthy taste. 


Squiss’s Tastetess Castor Onm—Clear, odorless, tasteless—all 
that a pure, effective oil should be. Does not revert to the un 


pleasant taste and odor of ordinary oils as do so many “taste 
less”’ castor oils. 


Squiss’s Cop-Liver Ou—Protected for you by a special Squibb 
process against loss of vitamins which occurs in the bottling 
of ordinary oils. Truly palatable and unsurpassed in vitamin 
value. 


Squiss’s Soprum Bicarsonate—Free from all bitterness because 
it is absolutely pure. Actually easy to take. Cannot irritate 
the stomach because all impurities have been removed. 


Squrss’s Epsom Sattr—A salt of the highest efficacy. Largely ‘ree 
from the usual unpleasant, bitter taste because it is entirely 
free from all impurities. 


Squiss’s Boric Aci (Powdered and Granular)—An extremely 
pure product. In powdered form, especially suitable as a dust 
ing powder for antiseptic dressings. Granular form for the 
preparation of solutions. 


i) 


Squibb’s Analgesic Balm Squibb’s Zinc Ointment 
Squibb’s Rochelle Salt Squibb’s Cold Cream 
Squibb’s Talcum Powder Squibb’s Benzoinated Crean 
Squibb’s Nursery Cream Squibb’s Nursery Powder 
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THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF THE MAKER 
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down the level plain and lay your hand 
upon its abruptly rising granite mass. 
“You must mark off the mountain all 
round and tell the people to be careful 
never to ascend it nor even to touch the 
edge of it,” is a command that can be liter- 
ally obeyed. Moreover, if Moses appeared 
in the cleft of Sufsafeh with the tables of 
the Law, all the tribesmen in the plain, no 
matter how numerous, could clearly have 
seen him. It isa fascinating place in which 
to let one’s imagination play—perhaps too 
fascinating. Of course, it may be that 
Jebel Serbal is Mount Sinai after all. 

One hopes not, however, when once he 
has ascended the present Sinai and con- 
firmed on the top the impressions of the 
plain. One of the most rememberable days 
of my life I spent on that upmost crest. It 
was a glorious day, with clear sunshine, a 
few white clouds, a cool wind from the 
sea, and on every side a view of indescrib- 
ablesolemnity and grandeur. Sinai 
is one enormous block of gran-: 
Hes ite over two miles long and 
[ | nearly one and a half miles 
4 broad, rearing itself mas- 
sively up nearly three 
thousand feet above the 
surrounding valleys. 
Slashed, as it is, with 
: deeply cut gullies and 
bastioned with peaks and 
towers of rock, it is in it- 
self, apart from any memor- 
able associations, one of the 
most sightly mountains I have 

| everseen. At the southern end of the huge 
| mass, farthest away from the plain, rises 
the topmost peak, Jebel Musa, the Mount 
of Moses; at the northern end stand the 
battlements of Sufsafeh towering straight 
up from the plain. Between these two the 
summit of Sinai is a wildly broken, scarred 
plateau seven thousand feet above the sea, 
scooped out in the center into a charming 
basin walled in by weirdly weathered gran- 
ly ite and watered by a deep well. 
N: Here, as everywhere in lands of long 
and sacred association, one must forget 
tawdry shrines and ridiculous identifica- 
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tions of site, from the rock cleft where 
God hid Moses so that he might not see 
the divine face? to the cave from which 
Elijah came when he heard the ‘“‘still small 
voice.”’? It is the view that counts and 
the memories that cluster there. The crest 
of Sinai stands so clear and high that it 
commands a wide outlook, although the 
view from Mount Catherine across the 
valley is wider still. On days with clear 
horizons the Gulf of Akabah is visible over 
thirty miles away. The spectator is sur- 
rounded by a fantastic scene of mountain 
range beyond mountain range—an arid, 
scarified landscape indescribably grim and 
rough. The surrounding heights, like 
Sinai itself, are granite massifs barren of 
visible vegetation, multicolored with dark 
purples, reds, browns, scarlets and greens 
as the lights change on their various 
blends of rock, and all of them so sawn 
into by ravines, cut asunder by yawning 
wadies, scarped and pinnacled in an end- 
less variety of forms, that a more wild 
and picturesque bit of mountain scenery 
would be difficult to imagine. As another 
traveler has judged, it can be matched in 
grandeur, but in grandeur plus desolation 
it is unique. 


cA Stern ‘Retreat 


AS it to this uplifted plateau that 
YY Moses retired to seek guidance for his 
liberated people? Was it on this shaggy 
scene of granite mountains that he looked 
as he wrought out the Law? Was it from 
this stern retreat that he came down to do 
one of history’s impossible tasks—give a 
slave people freshly liberated a new reli- 
gion, a new moral code, and a new national 


, Exodus xix, 12 M ?Exodus xxxiii, 21-23 
I Kings xix, 11-12 
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tradition, so that for over three thousand 
years since they have been one of the 
major forces in the world? 

To the Western visitor the charm of 
Sinai is heightened by the monastery of 
St. Catherine. During the early Christian 
centuries anchorites by thousands gath- 
ered here and at Jebel Serbal to live in 
caves among the mountains, but terrible 
massacres were perpetrated on them by 
the Arabs until Emperor Justinian in 
530 A.D. built a fort for their protection. 
The monastery grew up around that fort, 
and after all the intervening centuries dis- 
tinct traces of Justinian’s régime still re- 
main in the monastery’s servants. They 
are the direct descendants of those hun- 
dred Roman and hundred Egyptian slaves 
with their wives and children which Jus- 
tinian gave to the monks. From the thou- 
sands of hermits that once were gathered 
here, the number has dwindled to a score 

of monks, but still they try to keep 
up the old traditions, sustaining 
the long and ponderous rit- 
uals of the church, and 
showing with pride and 
apparent faith the relics 
of the site. The very 
spot where the burning 
bush grew,! the very well 
where Moses aided Jeth- 
ro’s daughters,? the very 
rootage from which came 
Aaron’s rod that budded,’ the 
horrid skull and hand of Saint 
Catherine, decked with jewels and 
shrined in a casket, to say nothing of the 
sepulcher where the bones of monks dead 
for ages past are exposed to public view— 
such mementos of what Doctor Robinson 
called “‘mistaken piety,’’ “credulous su- 
perstition”’ and ‘‘pious fraud,”’ the solemn 
monks still show to the visitor. 


Dealing With History 


HEN the time came to go, however, 

we were eager for our camels and our 
Arabs and for the ‘‘wide, awful desert”’ 
of the Exodus. As I look back upon those 
final eight days in the wilderness one im- 
pression is outstanding. Every day of the 
return trip to Suez we came more com- 
pletely into the conviction that, in the 
Biblical story of the Exodus and in the old 
tradition that the fugitives came south 
to the group of mountains where Jebel 
Musa stands, we were dealing with history. 
The verisimilitude is too convincing to be 
doubted. 

The man who first told the story of the 
Exodus, as we have it in our Bible, was 
actually on this ground. This is the coun- 
try the escaping Israelites passed through; 
these are the conditions they met and the 
difficulties they overcame. The corres- 
pondences are too intimate and constant 
to be caused by accident. 

No one would dream that he exactly 
could retrace the march of Israel as the 
thirty-third chapter of Numbers gives it, 
but the plausibility of the attempt when 
one is on the ground is captivating. The 
greatest difficulty lies at the journey’s be- 
ginning and its end. Pithom and Ramses 
were the store cities on which as slaves the 
Israelites were toiling, and Pithom was 
excavated in 1883. The memorials of 
Ramses II, supposed to be the pharaoh of 
the oppression, were plentifully found 
there, including colossal statues of him. 
Moreover, there were no indications that 
any city had been there until Ramses II 
founded it; the Hebrews were literally 
building the city. The Exodus, however, 
started not from Pithom but from the 
other treasure town, which ‘bore the pha- 
raoh’s name, and Professor Petrie thinks 
that he has identified the site of that eight 
miles west of Pithom in the Wady Tum- 
ilat. Where the camping stations were 
between Ramses and the crossing of the 
1Exodus iii, 2  2Exodus ii, 17 *Numbers xvii, 8 
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of a woman's whole appearance. And 
it takes just ten minutes a day to keep 
the skin young! 


First, your skin must be free from coarse 
pores and blemishes. These indicate age 
and neglect, but you can banish such 
foes to beauty by ridding the pores of 
unseen dust and foreign matter, lodged 
deep down in the skin. You cannot do 
it with soap and water alone, however; 
your skin needs the gently penetrating 
oils of Cheramy Youth Cream No. 1. 
Use this cream night and morning, and 
after being outdoors. It will keep your 
pores thoroughly clean and fine, and your 
skin velvet-soft. 


the eyes, by nourishing starved tissues. 
Use Cheramy Youth Cream No. 2 to 
nourish the skin cells. Let it melt into 
the pores overnight and build up firm, 
young skin. 


Then protect your good complexion 
from sun and wind and make-up. Be- 
fore you put on powder, always apply 
a thin film of vanishing cream, Cheramy 
Youth Cream No. 3. It holds the pow- 
der closely to theskin, while protecting 
the pores from dust and impurities. You 
will find the Three Cheramy Youth 
Creams at drug and department stores. 
Use them faithfully, and your skin will 
show constant improvement; it will 
give you—youth. 
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sea is quite unknown, but the best conjec- 
ture traces the Israelites up where the Gulf 
of Suez used to stretch its shallow waters 
northward toward the Bitter Lakes and, 
it may be, beyond. The land is dry where 
once a thin sea lay, and the strong east 
wind which blew all night! and left easy 
passage for the fugitives is not difficult to 
understand. Only a few years ago Major 
General Tulloch saw the shallow waters of 
Lake Menzaleh, a short distance north of 
the spot where the Hebrews are supposed 
to have crossed, driven back seven miles 
by a strong wind, leaving the lake bottom 
dry. 

“There can be no dispute,’ wrote Dean 
Stanley in 1856, “‘as to the general track 
of the Israelites after the passage.’’ Well, 
there can be, for there is, but the consen- 
sus of opinion among those who have 
made the trip is quite extraordinary. 
““They went three days in the wilderness, 
and found no water,’’? and we did also. 
That same unspeakable blazing waste of 
arid sand and gravel stretches still from 
the Wells of Moses near Suez three days’ 
journey to the bitter waters of Marah,’ 
where the Hebrews camped. Those 
waters, too, are there—called Hawarah 
by the Arabs—brackish springs in soil im- 
pregnated with natron, which men will 
not drink at all and camels only grudg- 
ingly. From there the Hebrews went to 
Elim with its twelve springs and seventy 
palm trees,‘ and it still is there—the Wady 
Gharandel, with a series of spring holes 
and how many palm trees I did not 
count—a whipped and beaten oasis in a 
dreadful desert but, for all that, a re- 
freshing resting place. They encamped 
then, we are told, by the Red Sea.’ We 
did too. The only natural route for them 
to follow down the Wady Taiyibeh would 
lead them there, and it was a fair camping 
ground on the sand with 
the glorious blue waters 


Why have them leave the luxury of this 
best oasis in the land for the sterner set- 
ting of Jebel Musa? Why not picture 
them as living here and let Jebel Serbal, 
near at hand, be Sinai? So Christians in 
the early centuries thought, too, and this 
oasis once was thickly populated with a 
Christian settlement, and Serbal, as well 
as Musa, was called Sinai. Put the battle 
of Rephidim a few miles down the wady, 
the defenders of this view say, and let the 
journey which took the people to Sinai be 
the trek the day after the battle, when they 
came to the oasis of Feiran. All this is not 
impossible, except that no such setting as 
this luxuriant oasis lies behind the story 
of Sinai where they ‘‘encamped in the 
wilderness!,’’ nor in Mount Serbal is there 
any fitness for the carefully described 
occasion. To be sure, the trip to Jebel 
Musa from the oasis would be very long if 
tried in a single day, but the idea that it 
was so tried is foreign to the narrative. 
They left the oasis, I suspect, where they 
would be the object of jealous hatred by 
all the Bedouin of the desert, and took the 
broad road of the Wady es Sheikh into 
“the wilderness of Sinai?.’’ 


Puzzling Figures 


NE striking difficulty in the Biblical 
narrative—the numbers of the fugi- 
tives—must occur to every traveler. That 
600,000 men* with women and children 
added, which would make a grand total of 
some three million folk, ever lived in this 
desert has seemed to every visitor here an 
appalling strain upon credulity. For one 
thing, so many people never could have 
come from Goshen, a little district of sixty 
to eighty square miles, where about 5000 
people might live as shepherds. An exodus 
of 3,000.000 folk would have depopulated 
the whole countryside of 





of the gulf on one side, 
stretching to the red hills 
of Africa and, on the 
other, the foothills of the 
Sinaitic range. 


Wilderness 


HEY next stopped in 

the desert of Sin.* We 
think we stopped there, 
too, for that narrow strip 
of desert from the mouth 
of Wady Taiyibeh south 
would be the natural 
route of the fugitives and 
our camp at the debouch- 








the Egyptian delta. For 
another thing, so many 
people could not live in 
the Sinaitic peninsula, 
which today supports in 
a poor and whipped ex- 
istence five to six thou- 
sand Towara Arabs. For 
another thing, no such 
number, much less any 
increased descendants, 
ever could have settled in 
Palestine, which at its 
latest census in 1922 had 
a grand total of about 
800,000 folk, Moslems, 
Christians and Jews com- 
bined. No one can see 








ing of Wady Maghara a 
fitting site for the end of 
one more day’s march. Where Alush and 
Dophkah were—the next stations, named 
without identifying mark—no one pretends 
to know. But almost everyone picks up the 
trail once more in the Wady Feiran. That 
seems inevitable. The wilderness of Sinai 
is not a trackless waste on which one can 
go anywhere; its routes are marked by 
mountains, wadies, and well-bounded 
desert stretches, so that when once the 
direction of the Israelites. is determined 
by that three days’ wilderness without 
water, it is not incredible that they should 
be followed the remainder of the trip. And 
the Wady Feiran is their almost sure ap- 
proach from the sea toward Sinai. At 
first it is a barren, blistering place—an 
ideal spot for Moses’ conflict with the 
complaining, thirsty people’7—and then it 
strikes suddenly into the loveliest oasis 
of the peninsula, “‘the pearl of Sinai,” 
with two miles of luxuriant palm trees and 
water in such plenty that it flows in noisy 
streams. Was it not here that the Ama- 
lekites defended their fertile treasure from 
the invading Hebrews in the battle of 
Rephidim?* Most travelers say yes. At 
any rate, the scene is perfect and the mo- 
tive for the battle adequate. 

Indeed, some ask why we should sup- 
pose that the Israelites went farther? 





1Exodus xiv, 21 ?Exodus xv, 22 *%Exodus xv, 23 
4Exodus xv, 27 ®Numbers xxxiii, 10 

®Numbers xxxiii, 11 7Exodus xvii 

8Exodus xvii, 8-16 


the conditions without 
understanding that some- 
thing is seriously the matter with the Bib- 
lical figures. Read the eighteenth chapter 
of Exodus and try to imagine Moses acting 
as sole judge and arbiter in the disputes of 
600,000 men and their families. 

In the endeavor to solve this problem 
many suggestions have been made. Some 
have imagined that better conditions in 
water and pasturage existed in the olden 
time. But that will not hold. This same 
hot, waterless, foodless desert that we see 
today is presupposed in the Biblical narra- 
tive, and one of the last investigators 
reports his judgment that conditions are, 
if anything, better than they used to be. 

Some have ascribed the enormous num- 
bers to exaggeration in telling a heroic 
tale. Such stretching of statistics is fa- 
miliar to students of the Scripture, as when 
in the early narrative of Second Samuel, 
David paid fifty shekels of silver for 
Araunah’s threshing floor but in First 
Chronicles, written centuries afterward, 
he paid six hundred shekels of gold.‘ So, 
too, the earlier record gives David’s mili- 
tary forces as 30,000, ‘‘all the chosen men 
of Israel,’’ but the chronicler, centuries 
afterward, numbered David’s ‘‘men of 
war, that could order the battle array,” 
as over 300,000.5 While, however, it is 


(Continued on Page 116) 





1 Exodus xix, 2 2Exodus xix, 1 *%Exodus xii, 37 
4II Samuel xxiv, 24; I Chronicles xxi, 25 
SII Samuel vi, 1; I Chronicles xii 
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SMELLED SMOKE 











| 





4 EMEMBER tthe fire at 
’ the Mountain View last summer? You must 
= have seen it in the papers. Well, 7 remember 


it. It comes back to me now like a nightmare. 
Along toward early morning, I was awak- 
ened by the pungent odor of something sus- 
piciously like wood smoke. I grabbed my 
Eveready flashlight, which fortunately was 
parked on a chair next to my bed. I snapped 
on the flashlight and, sure enough, smoke 
| was seeping under the bedroom door. 
| [ snatched up what clothing I could carry 
| 
| 





and made for the hallway. All about me 
Was confusion. It seems that when the fire 
started, every light in the hotel had gone 
out... dike that! Except for my Eveready, 
the place was in darkness. By the aid of its 
bright, penetrating light, I guided all the 
guests on my floor to safety before the entire 
structure broke into flames. 

[ had paid $1.25 for that Eveready. It was 
worth a million dollars to me that night! 

¢ v y 

Yake an Eveready Flashlight with you 
wherever you go. It is always a convenience 
and often a life-saver. Keep it loaded with 
| tresh, strong Eveready Batteries, which fit 
all makes of flashlight cases and are “best in 
every case.”’ Eveready Batteries are dated— 
you know they’re fresh. 














Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN IN THE DARK 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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this new way 


SoMETHING new. Easy to 
make for breakfast. And good 
for every one. 


Poach the egg and put it on a 
piece of toast that has been spread 
thin with Underwood Deviled 
Ham and browned in the oven 
for five minutes. 

Will they like it? They'll ask for 
more! 

Another suggestion: Try eggs @ 
la ‘Benedict with Underwood 
Deviled Ham. See the recipe in 
the next column. 


What’s in the can? 
Hickory-smoked whole ham, 
chopped fine and seasoned with 
choice spices. Ready to spread on 





Handy 
Size 
Can 





sandwiches or for dozens of other 
delightful uses. Economical too, 
because it is all meat and spices. 


Try this! 
UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 
EGGS A LA ‘BENEDICT 


English muffins; poached eggs; Holland- 
aise sauce; Underwood Deviled Ham. 

Split and toast muffins. Spread thinly with Under- 
wood Deviled Ham and place in oven for five min- 
utes. Remove, place a poached egg on each half 


muffin, pour over the Hollandaise sauce, garnish 
with parsley and serve. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 
CREAM TOAST 
1 tablespoon butter; 1 tablespoon flour; 
3 cups rich milk; 144 teaspoon pepper; 
1 hard-boiled egg, chopped fine; freshly 
toasted bread; 1 small can Underwood 
Deviled Ham. 


Melt butter in double boiler; add flour and season- 
ing, and stir until smooth. Pour milk in gradually, 
andcook until it thickens. Stir in Deviled Ham, mix- 
ing thoroughly. Pour over slices of toast, sprinkle 
with hard-boiled egg, and serve very hot. 


*‘ Branded with 
the Devil but fit 
for the Gods” 
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y WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 


41 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. : 

I want to try UNDERWOOD Devitep HAM with 
eggs and some of the other dishes in your book of 
recipes. Send me 

1 New Handy Size Can for 10 cents, or 
6 Cans in a Carton . . for 60 cents 
(Mark the quantity you want. Be sure to enclose 
the amount specified.) : 
Also send me FREE copy of your book of 59 recipes. 


Name 
Street and No. 
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possible that exaggeration is the secret, it is 
strange that the records should show such 
correspondence with the land everywhere 
else and then should slip so incredibly as 
to put 3,000,000 people where a few thou- 
sand might possibly survive. 

Some have fallen back upon supernat- 
uralism and have held that the vast host 
was miraculously sustained, but the Bibli- 
cal narrative itself prevents that explana- 
tion. Only three special providences are 
mentioned, and they could not solve the 
problem. The wind blew quail in' and 
that still happens regularly every year. 
Each September the quail blow in by 
multitudes from Cyprus over Gaza down 
the Wady el ‘Arish. 

The inhabitants of Gaza suspend their 
ordinary occupations and catch quail in 
nets as they fall wearied from their long 
flight, and the markets of Jerusalem are 
glutted with them. The flight lasts, as the 
Bible says, one month. My friend went 
once to Marseilles on a ship from Jaffa that 
carried 17,000 brace of these captured 
quail. But amazing as this sudden pro- 
vision of fresh food must have been to 
the hungry Hebrews, it does not meet the 
difficulty of the numbers. 

Again, the sending of manna seemed to 
them miraculous,? but for as long cen- 
turies as we have any record, the Greek 
priests on Mount Sinai have gathered 
manna and are gathering it yet. It is, they 
say, the gum that falls from the tamarisk 
bushes and must be picked up, as the 
record says, before sunrise because it melts 
and disappears. The Towara Arabs in 
extremities still eat it. But such manna 
could not solve the problem of sustaining 
3,000,000 folk; one understands as he sees 
it the contemptuous plaint of the people: 
“Nothing at all save this manna.’’* Even 
if the identification of manna with tam- 
arisk gum is disbelieved and the miracle of 
heavenly food made as marvelous as one 
can picture it, it does not touch the real 
problem of the wilderness, which is not so 
much food as water. 

Only twice is Moses described as find- 
ing water in a marvelous way.‘ I recall 
how wonderful that used to seem when as 
a boy I heard it read, but in the desert it 
fits the landscape perfectly. My friend, a 
geologist, who spent many months in the 
peninsula, assures me that Arabs who know 
the ways of the wilderness still will draw 
water from apparently dry cliffs, and I 
myself have seen an Arab dig in the sand 
where I would have supposed no water 
was and gather a gallon of it in a limpid 
pool. Beside the sea, in particular, the 
Arabs dig in the sand and find fresh 
water—the seepage of the Sinaitic range 
running toward the shore. 

That Moses repeatedly and marvelously 
found water to eke out the sparse sup- 
ply in that thirsty land I have no doubt, 
but it still is incredible that 3,000,000 
folk ever drank their way through this 
appalling wilderness. 


Reflections 


EERHAPS then Doctor Petrie is correct. 

He says that the Hebrew word “‘alaf”’ 
has two meanings, “‘a thousand,” and ‘“‘a 
family,” and that all our trouble comes 
from translating it ‘‘a thousand”’ here. 
He insists that the tribe of Manasseh, for 
example, did not have “thirty and two 
thousand and two hundred’”’ people, as 
our translation says,> but had thirty-two 
families, making two hundred people al- 
together. He presents an appealing argu- 
ment and the upshot is that, if you follow 


shim, you get a total of about 5500 who 


made the Exodus. At least that fits the 
possibilities. 

It was an intriguing experience thus to 
ride through the wilderness, camping where 
it seemed probable that the Hebrews 
camped, trying to put oneself into the 
place of the fugitives and on the spot to 





1Numbers xi, 31 ?Exodus xvi, 4-35 
3Numbers xi, 6 

4Exodus xvii, 1-7; Numbers xx, 1-13 
5Numbers i, 34-35 


= 


see the Exodus as it actually was. One 
sympathized with the complaints of those 
suffering ex-slaves. Two things they 
wanted and told Moses so with repeated 
grumbling: Water and vegetables. These 
still are the desire of all desert travelers. 
Water—one never knows how priceless it 
is until at noonday one finds a little basin 
in the sand, walled with a few rocks and 
shaded by a palm tree, and discovers in it 
water for the caravan to drink and per- 
haps enough more to pour coolly over 
fevered heads and hands. Vegetables- 
“the cucumbers, and the melons, and the 
leeks, and the onions, and the garlic,’’! 
for these the Hebrews clamored with 
wistful memories of Egypt, and while a 
Westerner might change the list he under- 
stands the need. 

Vivid as it all was, however, and pro- 
foundly impressive as Sinai itself remains 
in memory, I was thankful when I came 
away that religiously we stand no longer 
at the mountain of the Law. A marvelous 
achievement Moses wrought there. To 
be sure, the scholars may be right in say- 
ing that the popular impression as to 
what was actually done on Sinai needs 
revision. The casual reader forgets that 
the only laws which the Bible calls “‘the 
ten commandments” are not our deca- 
logue at all. 


“Thou shalt worship no other god.” 

“Thou shalt make thee no molten gods.” 

“The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou 
keep.” 

“All that openeth the womb is mine.” 

“Six days thou shalt work, but on the 
seventh day thou shalt rest.” 

“Thou shalt observe the feast of weeks.” 

“Three times in the year shall all thy 
males appear before the Lord Jehovah, the 
God of Israel.” 

“Thou shalt not offer the blood of my 
sacrifice with leavened bread.”’ 

“The first of the first-fruits of thy ground 
thou shall bring unto the house of Jehovah 
thy God.” 

““Thou shalt not boil a kid in its mother’s 
milk.” 


It is apparently of this list of commands 
in the thirty-fourth chapter of Exodus 
that ‘‘ Jehovah said unto Moses, Write 
thou these words,” and it is of this list 
that the narrative adds, ‘He wrote upon 
the tables the words of the covenant, the 
ten commandments.’” 


From Sinai to Sychar 


HERE is cause, therefore, for the long- 

standing query of the scholars as to 
whether the loftier laws of the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus, our decalogue, were 
not a later development under prophetic 
influence afterward added, as all later laws 
were added, to the Mosaic code. 

Nevertheless, however scholars may de- 
cide the matter, the beginning of the most 
fruitful religious development in history 
harks back to Sinai. There a great sou! 
struck bravely out on a venture whose con- 
sequences he could not see. Yet glorious 
as it was, it was a primitive beginning. 
Belief in a mountain god whose back car 
be seen of human eyes, a god of war who 
sends his chosen tribesmen on ruthless 
raids to slaughter even children without 
mercy, isa long way behind us—or at least 
it ought to be. ; 

As the bee flies it is about three hundred 
miles from Sinai to Sychar, but religiousl) 
it is farther still. From Sinai to Sychar 
who could have guessed amid the thunder 
storm upon that granite mountain tha! 
the issue of the movement there begun 
would be heard in quiet at a wellside where 
a Teacher talked with a woman about 
God.* On that memorable day I spent on 
Sinai’s top I looked toward Sychar and in 
imagination reviewed the unique, as- 
tounding course of revelation which lay 
between. Amid the memories of Sinai’s 
thunderous deity I heard the voice at 
Sychar: ‘God is a Spirit: and they that 
worship Him must worship in spirit and 
truth.’’4 


1Numbers xi, 5 *Exodus xxxiv, 27-28 
3John iv, 5-26 ‘John iv, 24 








EDITOR’S NOTE—The fourth article in this 
series by Dr. Fosdick will appear in an early issue. 
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O have energetic mornings, eat energetic breakfasts 
—food that “stands by” you through the all-impor- 
‘ant, before-luncheon hour. 


That summarizes the dietetic urge of the foremost 
‘athorities of the day—Quaker Oats, the supreme 
cnergy food. Here you find the deliciousness that experts 
‘uy is essential to easy digestion and quick assimilation. 


You find the excellent food balance that’s essential 
(9 gain all-morning energy. The oat is the best bal- 
aced cereal grown. No other compares. 


The balance of protein, carbohydrate, vitamines, the 
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THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Morning 


of all hot breakfasts 


—yet the most quickly prepared 





70% OF YOUR DAY’S 
WORK FALLS IN THESE 
FOUR HOURS 


70% of your day’s most important work 
is done between 8:30 a. m.and 12:30 p.m.— 
in four short hours—according to nation- 
wide commercial, financial and scholastic 
investigations. 

That is why the world’s dietetic urge 
now is to watch your breakfast; to start days 
with food that ‘stands by’’ you through 
the morning, and thus protect the most 
important hours of your day. 











minerals, and “bulk” so essential to the modern diet, 
is provided as in no other cereal. 


That is why one feels so different after eating Quaker 
Oats breakfasts; why authorities urge that every day be 
started in that way. Try for one week. Note how much 
better your mornings are. What you will find will 
amaze you. 


If you seek quick cooking, get Quick Quaker which 
cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 


Or—if you prefer—get the regular Quaker Oats that 
you have always known. Your grocer has both kinds. 


Quaker Cereal Products 


Quick Mother’s Oats Mother’s Oats Quaker Puffed Wheat _ 
Quaker Puffed Rice Aunt Jemima Pancake and Buckwheat Flours 
Quaker Farina Milk Macaroni Quaker Milk Spaghetti 
Quaker Cornmeal Scotch Brand Pearled Barley 
New Pettijohn’s Quaker Hominy Grits 
Quaker Flour  Mother’s Flour 


Food that Stands By 
You Through the 





12:30-P. M. 
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The owl is the 
trademark of sleep. 


Look for it. 


So gradual had been the change, 
she had not fully realized it. Until 
tonight. Instinct, feminine and un- , 
failing, had told her of heads turned, © ; 
of admiring glances, the homage to 
beauty as she passed through that 
gay assemblage. 


But not until she encountered her- 
self in a mirror was the wonder of 
her transformation revealed. She hardly 
knew that radiant being that was herself. 
Gone were the listless lines, the sallow cheeks, 
the lusterless eyes, erased by a beauty for- 
mula that puts every artifice to shame. 


This formula, long neglected, is now ex- 
pertly expressed by the great Viennese 
beauty specialist, Dr. Ludwig Hoffman. 
In his words, “‘The best advice I can give 
women after forty years of studying how 
to make them more beautiful is sleep, s/eep, 
SLEEP. The complexion derives the most 
benefit from normal sleep; but the figure, the 
carriage, and the mind are also improved.” 
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Not shallow, restless slumber. Beauty sleep 
must be measured by its depth, rather than 
by the clock. It is a glorious relaxation, a 
luxurious deepness of sleep that turns dull 
eyes to sparkling, makes pallid complexions 
radiant, changes droop to poise. 


With so great a prize to be gained, no half 
truths can be tolerated in learning every- 
thing about sleep. It is a task worthy of 
the greatest scientific laboratory of its kind 
in the world, the Mellon Institute. There, 
the Simmons Company, with the character- 
istic concern for the welfare of humankind 
which has made it the world’s largest builder 
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of sleep equipment, has endowed the most 
exhaustive research ever made into sleep. 


Hence, Simmons scientific knowledge of 
sleep is unquestioned. And Simmons un- 
rivaled production insures greater value. 
The benefits are apparent in every bed, 
spring, and mattress which bears the 
Simmons label. 


And the greatest of these are the Ace 
spring, that noiselessly and saglessly con- 
forms to body curves; the Beautyrest mat- 
tress that coaxes every muscle and nerve to 
relax and rest; and the Graceline twin beds, 
solid, silent, sanitary, and beautiful. 


NEw york - cHiIcaco ‘TH EF SITMMONS COMPANY atanta - san FRANCISCO 


largest makers 


of beds, 
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C from Classrooms to—What? 


(Continued from Page 29) 


condition for any boy carrying so much 
work. He tells me he’s putting in fifteen 
minutes each day now, before the regular 
gym hours, on chest weights. You should 
see his muscle!”’ 

‘‘H’m. I know he’s in pretty good con- 

dition. It’s not that. But it seems as 
though he’s forever working over some 
book. I never took my studies so seriously. 
And when he isn’t studying he’s read- 
ing. 
But his wife laughed at him. They were 
both delighted at Second’s record in 
school. He would surely graduate from 
high school at the head of his class and 
be ready for college at seventeen. He had 
retained his boyish charm and had many 
friends. During his vacations he usually 
idled about pleasantly, playing a little 
tennis, paddling a canoe about on the 
lake during the month the two families 
spent in the North Woods, resting up for 
another school year. Peggy Marsh felt 
that the early indications of outstanding 
promise in her second child were being 
abundantly fulfilled. 

But one thing, with all her training and 
knowledge of how to bring up children, 
she had entirely overlooked—perhaps be- 
cause until recently few people realized 
how much additional training some chil- 
dren need, under the changed conditions 


_ of civilization, to supplement the knowl- 


edge they gain at school. Second Marsh 
was acquiring an overload of knowledge 
that was unrelated to his life. There was 
little or no connection between his school- 
room work and the hundred thousand 
and one little problems that he had to 
solve when he wasn’t reading or reciting 
or studying. His school learning wasn’t 
becoming an integral part of his equip- 
ment for living successfully. He was fac- 
ing a rather grave danger. 

Psychologists have had to invent words 
to cover this difference between “book 
knowledge” and ‘‘working knowledge.” 
They speak of the former as giving “hori- 
zontal ability,’ while the latter is neces- 
sary for ‘‘vertical ability.’”” Without real 
‘vertical ability ’’ all the classroom learn- 
ing in the world is good only for certain 
limited and often wholly unsatisfactory 
purposes. Giving a child information con- 
cerning facts only, without at the same 
time developing his ability to make use of 
them in daily life, is like giving a boy a 
spade or a Stillson wrench without show- 
ing him how to use it. Second Marsh, with 
all his brilliance, and in spite of his 
mother’s own knowledge and training, 
was heading toward the “horizontal abil- 
ity only” class. 


The Scholastic Groove 


CECOND ‘MARSH went on to college, 
J and made a good record. He was elected 
o an honor society which chose its mem- 
ers on a basis of high intelligence and 
scholarship. He was moderately active in 
‘ollege life, and moderately popular. His 
parents and his teachers were as proud of 
him as ever. No one knew there was any- 
(hing particularly the matter with him. 
\nd, in a way, there wasn’t. 

If even then circumstances had inter- 
vened to throw Second out of his scholastic 
groove he might have been all right. A 
year or so of hard work in some totally 
new environment —roughing it on a Cana- 
dian cattle ranch, or a voyage before the 
mast—might have pulled him around to a 
real working ability that would have made 
up, at least in great measure, for the lean 
overmemorized years, the almost lost 
years, between twelve and twenty. His 
father—openly skeptical now of his son’s 
development, in spite of his pride in his 
scholarship record—advised such a post- 
graduate course in the school of hard 
knocks. But it’s never easy to take such 
drastic steps. Besides, nobody was quite 
sure that Second really needed them. 


There was another alternative. Second 
was offered a job as instructor at the col- 
lege where he had made such a brilliant 
scholastic record. Had he accepted it and 
confined his later efforts to imparting to 
others knowledge of the same type as his 
own, his shortcomings in fields other than 
academic might never have been particu- 
larly evident. But Second refused the 
offer. He decided to go into business. 

Now let’s turn to Billy Peighton. 

Billy started to kindergarten the same 
year that Second Marsh entered the first 
grade. His mother, you remember, was 
younger than Peggy Marsh and less sure 
of herself, with less training in teaching 
and bringing up children. But in her own 
growing to maturity Florence Peighton 
had acquired a certain rather definite abil- 
ity in muddling along. She had learned 
to size up each situation as she found it, 
and follow what usually proved to be on 
the whole a fairly common-sense course. 


Billy -Muddles Along 


ILLY thoroughly enjoyed himself at 
kindergarten. He gotsome pretty good 
training in sense development and learned 
to mix around with other children even 
more comfortably than before. This stood 
him in good stead the following winter, when 
his real schooling began. For he needed 
every bit of help, every bit of confidence 
available. Even as it was, he barely 
squeaked through that first year, with a 
grudging promotion to the second grade. 
“It’s not that Billy doesn’t try,’”’ Flor- 
ence Peighton explained to her husband 
over and over again. ‘‘He does the best 
he can. And he’s not stupid, either,”’ she 
defended him valiantly. ‘‘But he’s so— 
well, so slow. Oh, it makes me furious to 
think of Second Marsh way ahead of his 
grade already and doing it so easily !’’ she 
sighed. “I certainly wish I’d had the 
opportunities for learning about children 
that Peggy Marsh has had.”’ 

Tow-headed Billy Peighton muddled 
along from year to year much as his 
mother had done before him. His little 
muscles gradually grew stronger and his 
hair got darker; but his lessons, winter 
after winter, seemed desperately hard. 
Again and again he was conditioned in 
this subject or that, but without quite 
having to take a whole year’s work over. 
He shared most children’s vague dislike of 
school—as, indeed, of anything else that 
seemed too much like work. 

““We’ve got to do something,”’ Florence 
_Peighton told her husband, ‘‘to make 

_ Billy like school better. Actually he’s get- 

ting so that he hates it; and I can’t see 
that his teachers are particularly to blame. 
It’s just that the work is so hard for him 
and he’s forever not doing it very well, 
instead of getting all the fun out of doing 
it easily, as Second Marsh does.”’ 

Always the bitter comparison with Sec- 
ond, the wonder child, already grades 
ahead of Billy, though only one year older. 

“Tf we can only make Billy feel that 
school is getting him somewhere,’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘it will help a lot. He’ll like it 
much better if we can make him feel it’s 
bringing him nearer to something useful, 
something he really wants to do himself.” 

She had stumbled upon one of the first 
great steps in connecting knowledge with 

‘ life—the very step that Peggy Marsh with 
2@il her training had missed entirely. 

The next thing was to find some way of 
helping Billy put his odds and ends of 
school knowledge to practical use. That 
wasn’t so easy. 

A beginning came with wider use of his 
reading. Three different books selected 
from the library, after quite a bit of ques- 
tioning, pleased Billy immensely, and his 
mother had the satisfaction of pointing 
out to him that his school work alone had 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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The CamBRIDGE on a Colonial mantel recreates the spirit of Early 

America. Authentic replica of clock made by Seth Thomas in 1820. 

Hand-decorated dial. Bottom panel hand-painted picture of Mount 

Vernon. Strikes hours and half hours on finely toned bell. 25 inches 
high; 14 inches wide. $50 


Early A\merican ( lode 


LEFT 


The Girt Coun is inspired 
by an Early American shelf 
clock by Seth Thomas. Ma- 
hogany case with gold finished 
columns ; 5-inch decorated dial. 
Bell metal gong strikes the 
hours and half hours. Height 
14 in.; base 11 in. $30 


RIGHT 


The Suaron is particularly 
good with furnishings of the 
Third Colonial period (1775- 
7825). It has a mahogany 
Jinish, 5-inch decorated dial, a 
cathedral bell that strikes the 
hours and half hours. Height 
14% in.; base 9% in. $17 





ODERN decorators bring each room to life with 

a clock that makes the very spirit of home articu- 
late. Clocks for the Early American or Colonial interior 
as they were made at Thomaston a hundred years ago, 
are still available from the original clock makers— Seth 
Thomas. Authenticity of design, masterly craftsman- 
ship and accuracy have characterized all Seth Thomas 
Clocks since 1813. Your jeweler has Seth Thomas Clocks. 


LEFT 


The Banjo No. 2 is created 
after one of the earliest clocks of 
this period. It is decorated with 
eagles and ships. Mahogany 
base, 5-inch silver dial. Height 
29 in.; width 834 in. It strikes 
the hours and half hours. $45. 
Banjo No. 1 is similar. 37% 
in. high; pendulum movement. 


$60 



















RIGHT 

The Banjo clock was originated 

in America in Sor. The 

Danvers (right) has a mahog- 

any case with a design in gold 

and colored flowers. 3-inch sil- 

ver dial. Height 1834 in.; width 
6 in. $17.50 

Prices slightly higher in 

the Far West and Canada 
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the very method France uses for 
her finest toilet soaps 


The Gift of a Smooth Skin comes 


from beauty-wise France. . . 


HE country that understands women 

—France! For centuries the whole 
world has looked to that beauty-wise land 
for fine toilet soaps! 


Small wonder that women wrote us, “Oh, 
please make a soap as exquisite for our skin 
as fine French soap but not nearly, nearly so 
costly.” 


It was because France knew that her in- 
comparable powders, perfumes, cosmetics, 
lose their magic if the skin itself is not 
smooth and exquisite, that years ago she 
developed her famous method of making 
fine toilet soap. And—because the makers 





















Safe and gentle— such fragrant cleansing 
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a esterday 50c for a fine French soap— 
Today the same luxury for just Ioc. 














TOILET SOAP 





of Lux are the world’s largest makers of soap 
—we were able to make “‘a soap as adorable 
as French soap but not so costly.” 


We made Lux Toilet Soap— we made it by 
the very method France uses for her finest 
toilet soaps. Quite differently from the 
white soaps you are used to. 


The famous French method makes Lux Toilet Soap 
the firm fine-textured cake that your fingers recognize 
as true savon de toilette. Makes the creamy, bubbling 
lather, that even hard water can’t quell, caress your 
skin—giving it the same satin-smooth feeling you 
used to adore after costly imported soap. Lux Toilet 
Soap tends your skin the true French way! 


France with her passion for perfection— America 
with her genius for achievement! Ten cents for a 
cake of Lux Toilet Soap—generous, long lasting, del 
cately fragrant! Wherever toilet soap is sold you will 
find this savon de toilette for all the family. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 









































































































































































































Instant dancing lather—ample, refreshing 
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made it possible for him to enjoy them. 
But she didn’t want to go too far in that 
direction. She had heard a good deal 
about boys and girls who fell into habits of 
reading altogether too much during their 
adolescent years. Also, reading was a lit- 
tle too close to studying to be quite satis- 
factory for her purposes. 

Writing was easier. It was not hard to 
persuade Billy to write a couple of letters 
to his grandparents, whom he hoped to 
visit in the summer. Mrs. Peighton was 
careful to keep away from the “‘ You know 
you ought to do it” attitude that might 
antagonize him into thinking it just so 
much additional work. Also, she used 
praise freely in trying to give him addi- 
tional pleasure and satisfaction from his 
writing. Again she was careful to point 
out that he had learned to write at school, 
and to encourage him to do more. 

Still afraid of getting Billy into activi- 
ties that seemed too much like work, she 
encouraged a sudden flare of stamp col- 
lecting that bobbed up unexpectedly. 
Here was something that geography could 
be tied to, at least in some measure. 
Working with Billy herself in his sorting 
and pasting, she associated the stamps of 
the different countries with what he had 
already learned about them in school. An- 
other avenue for the use of geographical 
knowledge suggested itself in connection 
with Greta, the cook, from Germany. It 
took little effort to get Billy to try what 
he knew about Hamburg and North Ger- 
many on her, and the results, though in- 
considerable in themselves, were good. 

This was only a beginning, and Florence 
Peighton racked her brains for further 
steps to take. Then Billy himself came un- 
wittingly to her assistance. ‘‘Mommsy,”’ 
he said, ‘‘Nicky Fulton and I want to 
have a lemonade stand by the boulevard 
after school’s out. Can we?” 

The mother’s first instinct was to refuse 
permission. ‘‘I’ll have to see, Billy,’’ she 
answered. 

A few days later she said: ‘‘ You can 
have the lemonade stand. Your father 
and I have talked it over. We'll advance 
you the money, if it’s not too much.” 


cA Business Arrangement 


HE knew very well about how much 

would be needed. But she wasn’t going 
to give that away. ‘‘ You'll have to goahead 
and make the estimate yourselves of ex- 
actly how much you need. What lumber 
you want and how much it will cost, and 
what supplies you will need, and every- 
thing. You’ll have to keep accounts just 
as if you were running a store. You'll have 
to turn over to us everything you take in 
until what we have loaned you is paid back. 
We'll charge you 6 per cent interest, and 10 
per cent of any profit you make after the 
loan is paid off. Besides that, you’ll have 
to give us your notes for the money we ad- 
vance. If there is a deficit you can pay 
it off gradually by working around the 
house at twenty-five cents an hour.” 

That certainly put the old arithmetic to 
work with a will! The two youngsters, ten 
and twelve, went at it like beavers. The 
boys made their stand partially from pack- 
ing boxes that they were able to buy for 
twenty-five cents apiece. They had to get 
a certain amount of lumber from the lum- 
beryard. They learned how many inches 
of two-by-four it takes to make a board 
foot. They found their whole undertaking 
suddenly turned, in its initial steps, intoa 
glorified arithmetic problem, with real fun 
and real responsibility, and real money as 
the goal. 

The lemonade stand paid its proud pro- 
prietors $15.48 apiece by the first of 
August, when Billy sold out his interest 
to go to the woods with his family and the 
Marshes. By that lemonade stand Billy 
was able to make the first big move toward 
turning horizontal ability into vertical 
ability. 

As human beings we pride ourselves on 
the fact that we have gone beyond instinct 
and can rely on intelligence. But inside of 


all of us something pretty close to that old 
instinct still survives. Whenever we can 
join our knowledge and conscious intelli- 


gence with the underlying instincts they 


become, as it were, a more integral part 
of us. By using his knowledge a boy man- 
ages to get it down into his fingers and 
toes, so that it becomes everlastingly 
available. 

A year after the lemonade stand Billy 
Peighton helped his father build a boat. 
That was good medicine. Then he got the 
idea, surreptitiously left lying around by 
his mother, of earning money for his own 
college education and paying his own way 
through. 

“What you can’t get yourself,” his 
mother encouraged him, “‘ your father and 
I will be willing to advance you, just as we 
did on the lemonade stand. Only we 
won’t make you pay us any of the profit. 
We'll share that anyway, in just being 
proud of you.” 

Like Second Marsh, Billy Peighton 
chose the classical course at junior high 
school. Later he wished he hadn’t, and 
his father wished it with him. 

“Tf I’d had the sense of a goat,” the 
younger Peighton, now fifteen, announced 
to the older Peighton ruefully, ‘‘I’d have 
taken that scientific course. Gee, dad, 
you ought to see some of the fancy four- 
way switches those kids are making in the 
electrical shop! An’ some of the labora- 
tory stunts! Oh, baby! An’ me plugging 
on solid geometry and Cicero! I ask you!” 


Toward Solid (itizenship 


IS mother called his attention to word 

after word that she found in her read- 
ing that he could understand through his 
knowledge of Latin roots, and it com- 
forted him a little. 

With his last years in high school Billy 
Peighton began to move up. He was not 
a brilliant student, but he was getting to 
be a fairly good one. Instinctively in sub- 
ject after subject he felt his way toward 
its practical application to life, applying it 
where possible and making it his own. 

“That Peighton boy,” one of his teach- 
ers said of him as a senior, “‘is going to be 
a mighty solid citizen. Let me tell you 
he’s got both feet on the ground with a lot 
of good education piled up all around 
him.” 

By the time he was ready for college 
Billy Peighton had nearly three, hundred 
dollars saved up—every dollar of it earned 
money. And by continuing the practice 
of working during vacations that he had 
started in high school, he paid nearly all 
his own college expenses. Nor would he 
hear of anything else. 

“Tt’s like this, mommsy,” Billy ex- 
plained to his mother, when, as a junior at 
college, he came home for a week-end: 
“Paying my own way gives me an awful 
big advantage over most of the guys up 
there, who haven’t even got the first idea 
yet of what it’s all about.” 

His mother smiled. His father smiled, 
too, behind his newspaper. ‘‘How do you 
account for it, Bill?’’ he asked gravely. 

“Well, sir,’ the boy, now practically a 
man grown, answered, “‘I was talking the 
thing over with one of the psychology 
profs the other day. He told me some- 
thing that’s been sticking in my mind ever 
since. ‘If you get a thing for nothing,’ he 
says, ‘it’s usually worth it. That’s the 
trouble with a lot of education—the lads 
that get it aren’t given any chance to find 
out for themselves whether it’s really 
worth anything or not.’” 

Today William C. Peighton is moving 
ahead in business as steadily as during 
his last years at high school and college. 
Each winter sees him more capable, more 
confident and more highly regarded. 

And Second Marsh? Unfortunately, 
not so good. He has tried three different 
occupations, only to have his employers 
join the ranks of those who say: ‘College 
education? Don’t talk to me about any 
college education! Why, I had a college 
chap they bragged about, and I think he 
was just a prize dumb-bell.”” He is now 
with a statistical bureau, at $38 a week. 
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Company of all kinds, unexpected and unsuspected, finds gen- 
erous hospitality in the home with a Leonard Refrigerator 


LRONAR 


QVleanable Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


Wouldn’t you love to have a fresh, new, 
gleaming-white refrigerator in your 
kitchen? Think what a joy ... what an 
inspiration... in cooking and meal 
planning! Think how much better every- 
thing would taste, coming trom those 
large, airy, wholesome food chambers! 
And how easy to take care of this por- 
celain Beauty—just a quick wipe with a 
damp cloth! Why not visit your Leonard 
dealer today and select the kind of a 
refrigerator you’ve always wanted? Of 
course you can afford it—the Leonard 
“pays for itself in the food that it saves!” 


Leonard insulation consists of porcelain, a com- 
plete inside wood wall, thick compressed corkboard, 
asphalted sheathing, wool felt, air space, and the 
outside wall of wood or porcelain. More than two 


million Leonards in use. Made for 45 years by 


LEONARD REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 


102 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


IN CANADA: KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LTD., LONDON, ONT. 





Unexcelled for ice or electric refrigeration —equipped for installation of electrical unit 
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Gay posies on a greenish-blue background add real beauty 
to the smartness of this quilted chintz. 
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Chintz printed in a patchwork design may be had with or 
without quilting. 
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Maps and ships combine in giving an especially quaint 
character to this colorful glazed chintz. 





Early American (hintz 






we|EARLY everybody has some room which can be 
‘eeees| made wholly delightful with hangings and up- 
Wai] holsteries of one of the smart new Early American 
*}4| chintzes. For in beautifying all sorts of rooms 
exe} these quaint fabrics may be put to most decorative 
uses. Depending on the ground color and the type of design, 
they may be used with equal suitability in living rooms, din- 
ing rooms, bedrooms—in fact, in any part of the house where 
draperies are hung or furniture is decoratively covered. 

Nor is it necessary to start with Early American furniture 
in order to take advantage of these charming chintzes. Not 
only may a red-orange calico be hung at the small-paned 
windows of an early pine room already lovely in its possession 
of a wide hearth, wainscoted walls, pewter and warming 
pans, early lights, and antique waxed furniture, but it may 
transform the simplest sort of room which has been devel- 
oped demurely with home-painted nondescript furniture, 
made beautiful with just the right color scheme. Not only 
may lengths of a sunny yellow ‘‘map”’ chintz be hung at the 
windows of some Early American room which rejoices in real 
reproductions of early antiques, but it may be hung also, 
with equal success, at the windows of any little living room 
aspiring to emulate this same spirit of quaintness, even 
though it must keep on using the furniture it has. For with 
flounced slipcovers of this same map-printed chintz, and the 
addition of a few Early American details, the most humdrum 
room may be born into new beauty. 

Many rooms, already furnished, may have their own char- 
acter intensified by the use of some suitable Early American 
chintz. The eighteenth-century mahogany bedroom, for in- 
stance, or the room furnished with the popular antique- 
finished maple, at once becomes charming with curtains, 
draperies and slips of a red and white toile. The Sheraton 
dining room responds immediately to one of the subdued 
garden chintzes; the stuffy Victorian room is transformed by 
hangings printed after some one of the quaint old wall 





By ETHEL CARPENTER 





papers in use in our early days; the child’s nursery rejoices 
in curtains of a “‘sampler”’ print. And rooms of all sorts, 
furnished in the simplest types of mahogany or walnut, or 
in reproductions of quaint maple or pine, react at once to up- 
holsteries of chintz that is quilted, as well as to those of the 
printed fabrics which reproduce old patchwork designs. 

Undoubtedly the reason why these chintzes of Early 
American character are so extremely versatile is that printed 
materials in some form or another always have exercised a 
great influence on the popular furniture periods of history. 
In fact,.it is thought that the very art of chintz-making has 
descended to us from the printed textiles of Egypt; but how- 
ever this may be, it is very certain that during our more re- 
cent civilization we have India to thank for fostering the art, 
in proof of which we find that the word ‘‘chintz”’ is derived 
from the Hindu word meaning “colored.” 

At any rate, during the seventeenth century the imported 
hand-printed Indian ‘‘chints’’ became so much the rage in 
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England and France that in the next century we find printed 
fabrics designed and made very extensively in these countries 
too. And the “ painted calicoes’”’ of England and the toiles de 
Jouy of France vied with the Indian “‘chints”’ in exercising 
their influence on our own early interiors here in America. 
Since all these fabrics were used most suitably with the vari- 
ous types of American furnishings, from the early to the late 
period, it may be seen easily that no matter what flavor of 
Early American furnishings we affect now, we have only to 
choose between old fabric reproductions or inspirations in 
order to scheme our rooms in proper character. 

The modern chintzes which simulate these old fabrics ar« 
obtainable glazed or unglazed. And while many of them are 
designed pictorially—some showing historic settings and 
others depicting hunting scenes, in response to the delightful 
eighteenth-century custom—many others are merely sprigged 
quaintly, or paneled luxuriantly with lavish baskets of fruit 
or old-fashioned flowers from the garden. Others affect 
reproductions of old patchwork quilts, and all sorts of quaint 
designs of different sorts are drawn from actual old fabrics, 
wall papers, prints and samplers; and some of the gayest ma- 
terials are actually quilted on a layer of soft padding placed 
at the reverse side of the fabric. 

But quite apart from their quaintness of character, as 
well as because of it, all these smart new chintzes are 
effective indeed. And an additional point in their favor is 
that they differ so completely from one another in character 
and price that any personal fancy can be rewarded by the 
finding of just the right thing. 

One of the very smartest glazed chintzes is printed in an 
atlas design, with maps of the world’s continents surround- 
ing somewhat pictorially rendered ships gallantly sailing the 
seas. This chintz is obtainable in a number of lovely col- 
ors—turquoise, green, yellow and écru providing a choice of 
background colors which makes this material adaptably 


(Continued on Page 188) 





The delightful fox-hunt chintz may be had in several coor combinations. At the right is a printed fabric resembling the old toiles made in the eighteenth century in Fouy, France. 
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J have told it to hundreds 
of women in the smart 
circles of Gashion..... 
and I want you, too, to 


know how to have 


Youthful 
Beauty 


Instantly 


“By Madame Feannette de Cordet 


Famous Beauty Specialist 








f Fa OU need not fear the sun of the south, 
¢ —” the snows of the north, or the variable 


: seasons in between. I can help you look as 
young as the newest debutante. 

Your skin can always look fresh and young 

£ with my special twin treatment for beauty. 


You can have the white brow and delicately 
i | colored cheeks that give every woman the 
t effect of natural, youthful loveliness. 

t ’ There seems to be actual magic in the 
t z manner in which Pompeian Beauty Powder 
; a and Pompeian Bloom go on your skin, trans- 
forming its dull tone to quick, young beauty. 











d Pompeian Beauty Powder comes in a selec- 
tion of shades that are tone-perfect to brin . . 
. ees des that are tone-perfect to bring Do you know that color in the cheeks gives ROM the delightful resorts 
youthful beauty to every typical skin, from ; 5 
e | = 3 .o : the eyes a youthful sparkle? of the south to the sporting 
ve the most romantic of brunettes to the most ; on 
Ss ar Now dust over again with your powder to gaieties in the north, one sees such 
delicate of golden blondes. ft d blend the rouge. Result? Youthful : 
e \nd Pompeian Bloom is a perfect compan- a pea oe ea e. : smart-looking women! They all 
ion for this powder, as it too has a range of peg, Sa y : isi ; 
i P ‘ ite The shade charts show you exactly which Aane am exquisite honmey af abin. 
n marvelously natural colors for all women. Used 1 dio af meni ail Goats cca: Haute tee i 
I- tc gether, this powder and this rouge make an S74@ES OF Po Bey i 
le a'ready-smooth skin dazzlingly beautiful your own type of beauty. i 
- 4 ; ey All shades of Pompeian Beauty Powder and | 
oh « ” Bloom for sale at drug and toilet counters. i 
) 20duU : : : 
i My way to “Youthful Beauty Price 60c per box. (In Canada slightly higher.) 
j Irst, cover the skin evenly with Pompeian Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. G § 
Bae in ouealy sith: Pompele et “Panel and Samples 
iuty Powder. It imparts the rose-petal soft- 
nse of youth. : . fennel de Lorcket Generous samples of Pompeian Powder 
Chen a touch of I ompeian Bloom for color. SPECIALIETE EN BEAUOE and Bloom will be sent with the beautiful 
new Art Panel for only toc. This picture, 
' entitled “The Bride,” by the famous ar- 
, tist, Rolf Armstrong, is reproduced in 
colors. Actual size 27 x 7 inches, art store 
value easily 75c. Madame Jeannette’s 
booklet of beauty suggestions also sent. 
; oe TEAR OFF NOW! 
: : B t d B | YOU MAY FORGET! 
Pani 00M 
ead y OW ) and Madame Jeannette de Cordet 
POMPEIAN, 2101 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Madame: I enclose 10c¢ (a dime, coin pre- 
| SHADE CHARTS eg) for 1927 Panel pec pi of Powder 
an oom. 
PompeIaAn Beauty Powper comes in: Flesh— Pompeian Btoom, a perfect rouge, comes in EE ET ee ee eT ON RO ee 
| a definite pink for fresh, youthful skins; Peach | Medium—a soft warm rose that gives natural Be SAA tee ee 
: (formerly called Naturelle)—a delicate creamy _ color tothe average skin; Oriental—a more bril- se NR as peNMa ea ogi 
pink shade, with a rosy suggestion of youth; __ liant tone similar to poppy-red; Orange—the Powder shade 
| Rachel—the creamy tan shade for the brunette _ correct tint for sun-kissed types; Light and Dark Medium rouge sent unless another shade requested: 
type; and White—the pure white powder shade. _ shades are two other tones of Medium Bloom. 
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As for VARIETY 


EW breads for breakfast—new breads for luncheon. 

for tea and for dinner! Dainty breads—rich breads 
—breads that are really desserts! How much easier it is 
to plan interesting menus now that you have this wide 
choice. Your own baker makes every one of the loaves, 
buns, rolls, rings and coffee-cakes you see here and 
dozens of other fascinating varieties, using the finest 






CINNAMON BUN, 
crisp and delicately 


; Candied orange or lemon peel, citron 
spiced and frosted with and raisins make SAXON CAKE 
(Stollen) a real delicacy 








vanilla icing 





















Its tender brown crust has a nutty flavor; WHITE 
BREAD slices beautifully 











BUTTERFLY BUN is rich and brown and buttery 

under its delicate frosting. The DINNER ROLL 1s 

crisp. The PARKER HOUSE ROLL has a rich 
butter crust 

















EVEN AT TEA the success- 
ful hostess must avoid mo- 
notony! Indeed, whatever 
meal you plan you will find 
it helpful to keep in mind the 
wonderful variety of breads 
you can now get from ‘your 
baker or grocer. 





Ground almonds, lemons, citron and ‘mace give FORM A delicious mixture of fruits is used in 
CAKE its wonderful flavor FILLED COFFEE RING 


‘GO 1 Bp. Caw ae ae ee ‘ii2 se eS 
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IN BREADS“: gy» 


igredients and the utmost skill and care. Just ask your 

baker or your grocer for their “specials”; these breads 
;re always so fresh and fragrant and delicious they make 
you feel like a hungry child again. Thirty thousand 
bakers now use Fleischmann’s Yeast just as your own 
family used to do when everybody baked at home. 
The Fleischmann Company. 












PECAN ROLLS, frosted with caramelized 
sugar and tender pecans—what a joyful 
change! Every day during Lent, spicy, fra- 
grant HOT CROSS BUNS. (Above to the 










BUTTER HORNS. 50 rich left.) Su d . ° . 
» 3 gar and spice and luscious fruit— 
and buttery erry they melt no wonder RAISIN BUNS taste so good! 
in your mouth! (Below) (Above to the right.) ¥ 





APPLE CAKE is covered with delicate slices of apple, 
luscious raisins and powdered sugar. Delicious for 


breakfast, for luncheon, for dinner and for supper 


or aes: © age 













Nee ea 
Pee: 








RAISIN BREAD filled with plump, luscious fruit— 
with or without icing 


—— 





The most popular of all your baker’s coffee cakes is 
BRAIDED COFFEE RING. It is equally delightful, 
with coffee, with milk, with tea or cocoa 








STREUSEL COFFEE CAKE spread with butter 
and sugar and spices in rich crumbly lumps 


a > FREE! New ways to make meals interesting without 

Ber baking at home: Send for the booklet, which tells all 

4 about the new breads, how they are served, and how 
easily you can get them. 









THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Desk 20 
701 Washington St., New York 


Please send me, free, a copy of “Variety—the real 
secret of interesting meals.” 





Just perfect for picnics and for late suppers! SAND- 
WICH ROLLS are fragrant, brown and tender 


crusted. They save such alot of time and bother—you ea Pa i. 55 Ee REE Nt Oe oR 

simply cut them open and spread with sandwich filling nif Ji, FE Oe > Sg ee oneal yee 
tes go 

BOS 0 no. m8 oa: 65516 0:3 oe Re ec a ee on ara era es 
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Men judge Beauty so differently 
from Women 
GW 


A speeding toboggan. A sharp curve. A lurch. 
A plunge into the snow. Up— gasping, choking, 
dishevelled. Beauty’s artifices washed away. And 
then—a flashing smile. A glimpse of gleaming 
teeth. Natural beauty triumphant. 

So, all unknowing, she met—and passed— 
THE SMILE TEST. 


Could You pass it 
now? 
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How often are life’s great moments 
the most casual! How often trivial 
incidents change the whole course 
of our existence! 


You rarely know when these mo- 
ments come. Fate seldom shows her 
hand. But something you do or say 
—something in your appearance—is 
profoundly affecting your future. 


You smile, for instance, and an 
indelible impression is registered. 
Natural loveliness, daintiness, per- 
sonal care. Or neglect and unat- 
tractiveness. 


Clean, gleaming teeth are the one 
attribute of Beauty that no artifice 
can adorn or conceal! A detail—yet 
how vital! A detail to be watched 
unceasingly, if you would be ready 
when fate steps in. 


How simple it is to have lovely, 
unstained teeth! You need give but 
four minutes a day—two in the morn- 














There’s a Dr. West’s Tooth Brush for every 
member of the family. Adult’s, 50c; Youth’s, 
35¢; Child's, 25¢; Special Gum Massage, 75¢ 
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ing, two at night, with your Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brush. So small a price for 
Beauty! 


Start today, with a new Dr. West’s. 
Brush thoroughly—faithfully—away 
from the gums. The new brilliance of 
your teeth will amaze you. For not 
only is Dr. West’s scientifically sized 
and shaped to clean inside, outside, 
and between the teeth, but its special 
bristles polssh as they clean!* 


For your protection, Dr. West’s is 
packed in a sealed glassine container, 
inside the usual carton. 


*NEVER try to ‘“‘wear out’’ a Dr. West’s 
brush, if you would benefit from this pol- 
ishing quality. So long-lived is Dr. West’s 
that it may be serviceable months after its 
special polishing ability has faded. The 
cost is small, and the benefit great, of 
changing frequently enough to have new, 
firm, lively bristles always. Many dentists 
change brushes once a month. Make sure 
of yours by getting a new one today! 


Tras CABINET on your dealer’s counter is 
placed there to remind you to buy the tooth 
brush you've been forgetting, and to enable 
others to examine Dr. West’s without han- 
dling thesea/edbrush youwillultimatelybuy. 
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The Life Story of the Queen of England 


not including the branches in the United 
States and Canada. 

On hospital clothing and the accessories 
of healing the Guild specialized; clothing 
went also to necessitous families in one 
long uninterrupted flow in the early days, 
before industry recovered from the im- 
pact of the first months of war. 

To Belgian refu- 


(Continued from Page 27) 


from his accident in the field Queen Mary 
herself inspected the troops on his behalf. 
Two of her own sons were at the war; and 
there was no end to the casualties con- 
stantly reported of her various household 
staffs. 

‘Miss Lilian Barker, the vigilant mother 
of the prodigious army of women munition 


The visit was planned and arranged in 
great secrecy, and only after repeated 
representations had been made to the King 
of how greatly Her Majesty’s presence 
in France would be appreciated by the 
nurses, the men sick in hospitals, and the 
many women engaged in various other 
forms of service—the motor drivers and 

ambulance women, 








the cooks of the 
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prisoners of war 
went out yet more 
succor and warmth 
through this great 
organization, and 
millions sterling 
were saved from 
the coffers of the 
nation by the vol- 
untary labor in the 
surgical supply de- 
pots. 


HE benevo- 

lences of Queen 
Mary’s Needle- 
work Guild encir- 
cled the entire war- 
sick ravaged world, 
from the Allied 
forces in France to 
the forces in South 
Africa, in East 
Africa and Egypt. 
To 744 regiments 
it distributed; to 
304 hospitals at 





home and 216 hos- ae : —— 


pitals abroad, in- 
cluding Serbia and 
the Dardanelles; to 
camps and convalescent homes through- 
out the Allied world. It assisted 207 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association 
Committees; the Officers’ Families Fund; 
the India Fund and the Royal Navy. 

Again Her Majesty, Queen Mary, was 
the guiding star. When shirts and socks 
were to go to the Dardanelles, Queen 
Mary on examination, and with intimate 
knowledge of climate, decided they were 
not thin enough for wear in such hot 
regions. 

In the first twenty-six months 3,990,784 
garments went out from the Guild and, as 
winter came round again, a second appeal 
went out from the Queen for winter com- 
forts for the troops: 


The response to my first appeal has ex- 
ceeded all expectations; but we have not yet 
arrived at the moment for any relaxation of 
our efforts in this direction, especially as the 
winter is approaching. I appeal once more 
to the loyalty and love shown me by the 
women of the Empire with confidence that 
they will continue in the future the splendid 
and generous support which I have been ac- 
corded in the past. 


UEEN MARY ’S “surplus” energies 

were called on in a hundred and one 
directions. Wherever she turned, there 
some desolated woman was to be com- 
forted for the loss of a son, a husband; 
and almost every day the ravages of war 
were vividly to be seen in a hospital whose 
wards were filled with troops fresh from 
the battlefields. 

It is well-nigh appalling to realize the 
number of the various tragedies and enter- 
prises into which Queen Mary was drawn 
during the course of the war. Hers was no 
formal interest; she gave of her own self; 
and the ideas she conceived, the schemes 
and plans she originated, show in all di- 
rections. 

Always there were hostels to visit as 
well as hospitals; to nurseries and créches 
she went; to war shrines; to munition 
factories; workshops where in green glass 
goggles she watched the training of new 
workers in oxyacetylene welding. There 
were troops to be visited with the King; 


a and while His Majesty was recovering 





Women’s Legion. 


O IT came that 

on July 3, 1917, 
Her Majesty left 
Victoria Station at 
8:30 with Lady 
Airlie, who was to 
be her sole com- 
panion on the pro- 
jected errand of 
mercy. 

Not more than 
three or four peo- 
ple in London 
were aware of the 
royal mission; and 
Lady Airlie tells us, 
not without pride, 
that ‘‘even though 
my son was to be 
married in a few 
days, I did not tell 
even him—a fact 
he found hard to 
forgive.” 

King George ac- 














At Balmoral Castle—Left to right: Duke of York, Princess Mary, the King, Prince George, 


the Queen, and the Duke of Connaught. 


workers at Woolwich Arsenal, who is now 
making new history in His Majesty’s peni- 
tentiary for women and girls at Borstal, 
has given me a moving account of the 
Queen’s association with those countless 
women munition workers. 

“T never saw such wild enthusiasm 
among those thousands of women as when 
Her Majesty came to see them one day,” 
Miss Barker told me. 

“They simply worshiped her, and 
watched with unbelieving eyes as she went 
here and there, in and out—wherever she 
chose to go. 


“““TSHEN she announced her wish to go 

into the danger buildings—a wish we 
had not anticipated. There was no gain- 
saying her; into the danger huts she went, 
armored as the women who worked there 
were armored, in a respirator and galoshes, 
taking the same risks as the next woman; 
for the dangers were so great that the 
women had to work in separate little huts 
in order to minimize the loss of life in 
event of an explosion. 

“There was nothing she missed in the 
whole of the Woolwich area given over to 
the women munition workers. In every 
canteen and kitchen she went, plying us 
with questions as to how the girls were 
fed; how they were protected; what ar- 
rangements we had for accident emergen- 
cies. She was so untiring, so absolutely 
sincere.” 

And Miss Barker every now and then, 
and with her characteristic vehemence 
and finality, would break off the thread 
of her flowing narrative with: ‘Sincere? 
Well, I’ve met a few women in my time; 
but from my heart, I never knew a more 
sincere woman than Queen Mary. This is 
what the girls felt.” 

There came work for Her Majesty to 
perform in France; a brief, hectic term of 
service, ten days, to be precise, into which 
was crowded ten months of harrowing ex- 
perience. 

The visit was made largely for the bene- 
fit of the nurses on active service, but 
while this end was fulfilled much addi- 
tional work was actually achieved. 


companied the 
Queen and Lady 
Airlie to Calais, 
where, after lunch- 
ing inadequately at the station, His Ma- 
jesty took leave of the Queen, who pro- 
ceeded to her chateau at Montreuil, which 
for the time being served them as head- 
quarters and whence the two ladies started 
with the dawn each morning on their pro- 
tracted daily tours. 

From early morning until late at night, 
with little intermission, Her Majesty 
worked tirelessly; the field of her mission 
covered a wide area, and life in France, at 
least for the Queen, seemed to present 
what Lady Airlie has called one long, un- 
ending vista of hospitals. 

From hospital to hostel Queen Mary 
progressed; and again from hostel to 
hospital—driving long distances in the 
sweltering heat of those July days, living 
precariously, and being heartily grateful if 
there was a cup of coffee to be had mid- 
morning; returning again to her chateau 
in Montreuil at night to recover as best 
she could from the physical and emotional 
stress of the day. 
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ADY AIRLIE has told me that however 
many hospitals Her Majesty visited a 
day she spoke to every single patient in 
them. Generals commanding, no less than 
medical directors, matrons, nurses, and 
the men in bed could only wonder how on 
earth it was humanly possible for a woman 
to sustain from day to day what Her 
Majesty was called on to sustain; to go 
through what she did go through. Yet 
always to be ready for the next call on her 
sympathy, her consolation, her practical 
help and advice. 

In the suffocating heat, over long and 
dusty roads the army car hummed with 
its infinitely gracious occupant. Nothing 
was left to chance, to accident; so far as 
things could be planned beforehand, the 
Queen saw to it that they were planned. 
Time was short; and there was a super- 
human task to be got through. 

“Please do not follow too close behind 
me in the wards;” the Queen said one day 
to Lady Airlie. “‘ You see, I can talk more 
easily to the men if I am alone.” 

Yet other experiences, other sights came 
from time to time to interrupt the long 
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em FIT 
for WINTERS FUN 


now-more than ever-they 
need this tonic summer green 


In cold or wet weather, a bal- 
anced diet that keeps your chil- 
dren well is better than a doc- 
tor’s diet to get them well. 


That’s why spinach is so val- 
uable in the winter-day diet— 
for young as well as old. 

Its bulk is ideal to balance 
other foods. Its iron, its vita- 
mins and essential mineral salts 
will help to keep you fit. 

Just remember, when you serve 
spinach, to see that you get DEL 
Monte. It’s the finest spinach 
grown — expertly cooked, to 
reach you fresh and full fla- 
vored. Sealed in, it holds its 
healthful properties intact. Eco- 
nomical, too—for nothing is 
wasted. You get full food value 
every time. 

For health’s sake, serve spinach 
often. For quality— 


“Be sure you say 


DEL 





FREE —Specially selected spinach sociges. Send 
for copy. Address Department 113, ‘aitornia 


Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 
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NEW LOW RUG PRICES 








REVERSIBLE—SEAMLESS— —ANY SIZE 


Your choice of 26 popular patterns including such 
colors as: 
Brown, Mulberry, Wisteria, Grey Green, Persian 
Gold, Dark Taupe, Tete-de-Negre, Rose, etc. 


Taupe, Mole, Blue, Walnut, Beaver 


NOW- From Your Old 
_ Carpets, Rugs and Clothing } 


Charming New Velvety Rugs in 
the Latest Colors and Patterns 


VERY reader of THE !LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, who takes pride in econ- 
omy, should mail the coupon below for a 
FREE copy of ‘ Home Beautif ying—In- 
expensively,” an unusual new book on 
rugs and practical decorating. Shows 26 
cozy, livable rooms in actual colors, and 
rugs in all the new colors and patterns. 


You, too, can SAVE 14 


See how amazingly low in price you 
can now secure genuine VELVETY 
RUGS in the popular one and two- 
toned effects. This book describes how 
your worn-out, faded, or out-of-date 
carpets, rugs and clothing are shredded, 
washed, sterilized, carded, combed, 
bleached and completely reclaimed like 
new by the Olson Patented Process. 
This material is then woven into fine, 
durable rug yarn, dyed any color, and 
firmly woven on immense power looms 
into brand new rugs that you will be 
proud to show your friends. 


Not ordinary one-sided rugs — but 
luxurious, velvety rugs that are woven 
seamless and reversible with the same, 
close, firm, upstanding nap on both 
sides to give twice the wear. 


OLSON RUGS are just the kind you 
have always wanted—at a tremendous 
saving; up-to-date two-toned rugs 
that won’t show the dirt or curl— 5 
restful rugs that feel like cushioned 
velvet. Nothing to equal them has 


Established 53 years ago 


3 
' 
OLSON RUG CO. - 
7 
| 


Dept. H-39, Laflin St., Chicago , 


© O. R. Co, 1927 


ever been made before. They are the 
sensation of the year with patented fea- 
tures others would give a lot to secure. 


We Guarantee 


to satisfy you. Regardless of what kind | 
of rugs you intended to buy or price you 
expected to pay, we invite youto FIRST | 
send in your old carpets, rugs and cloth- | 
ing and TRY these new improved Olson 
Rugs. You don’t risk a penny. If you 
do not think they are the biggest value 
you ever saw, return them within a week 
at our expense and we will pay you for 
your materials. It is not necessary to 
send any money with your order. 


Factory to You in One Week 


WE PAY EXPRESS, Freight or Par- 
cel Post charges from all states, as ex- 
plained in the catalog. Every order 
completed in ONE WEEK. 


Mail Coupon 
for Color Catalog 
and Samples 


FREE! 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. H-39 
28-40 Laflin St., Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen: Send me your latest 
rug BOOK in colors, your NE 
LOW PRICES, your TRIAL OF. 
FER, and SAMPLES of rug yarn pre- 
pared by the Olson Process. To be sent 
absolutely FREE, all postage paid. 
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vista of hospitals. There was a day when 
Her Majesty and Lady Airlie were taken 
to a camouflage factory to see the gun 
screens made to look like growths of trees. 
They saw, too, the preparation of liquid 
fire. 

“Until that moment,” said Lady Airlie, 
with an involuntary shudder of horror at 
the memory, ‘‘I do not think one had 
quite realized what war meant.” 


It was, of course, altogether what one 
would predict of Queen Mary that, when 
the vilifications of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps were as lurid as they could 
be, and as spiteful, she should permit her- 
self to be appointed Commandant in Chief 
of the organization to “‘mark her apprecia- 
tion”’ of its ‘splendid service.” 

The announcement of the appointment 
of Queen Mary as Commandant in Chief 
of the much maligned Waacs synchro- 
nized with the first public bestowal of a 
bouquet on the Corps in the form of an of- 
ficial pronouncement by the Army Coun- 
cil, April 20, 1918, telling of the bravery 
of the Corps during the “big push” of 
April, 1918. It ran: 


One party of Waacs employed at an 
Army School within the area of operations 
were offered transport to convey them to a 
safer locality farther back. They, however, 
refused to avail themselves of it on the 
ground that it would probably be wanted for 
something more important, and _ they 
marched fifteen miles back to the place to 
which they had been ordered. After all the 
students at the school had gone, they re- 
mained there in a dangerous position feeding 
relays of tired and hungry officers and men, 
and assisting in every way possible before 
they were compelled to leave the place. 

All reports, the War Office states, bear out 
the fact that the Waacs during the crisis 
have more than justified their existence and 
have well maintained the credit of their sex 
and of the Army to which they belong. 


ORD DERBY, as Secretary of State for 
War, was always one of the most en- 
thusiastic supporters of the Corps; and it 
has always been assumed by those at its 
head that Lord Derby’s gallant espousal of 
the organization and his representations 
to Queen Mary had much to do with Her 
Majesty’s ultimate assumption of leader- 
ship at a time when she was already loaded 
with burdens that might well have wearied 
a superwoman. 

I have been assured by Dame Florence 
Leach, Controller in Chief of the Waacs, 
that ‘‘above all else, Her Majesty helped 
us to live down the slanders of the past.” 

Indeed, to her Controller in Chief the 
Commandant gave “renewed courage, 
immeasurable impetus; a more than 
reward for anything that had happened 
in the past.” 

There was a story confirmed by Dame 
Leach which shows the sustained and far- 
reaching effects on the morale and standard 
of the Waacs under their new leadership. 
One need not emphasize, surely, what the 
story reflects on the gallantry and “ forth- 
rightness” of the section of the American 


in Rome, 1923 


Expeditionary Force, whom also the story 
concerned. 

It related to a battalion of one thou- 
sand Waacs loaned the A. E. F. through 
the courtesy of the British War Office. 

‘“‘T spoke to each girl before she left for 
France to join the A. E. F.,’’ Dame Leach 
told me. “I looked each one straight in 
the eyes; I reminded her of her Com- 
mandant in Chief; and that also she 
would represent, to the American Army, 
the women of the whole British Empire.”’ 

During the whole of their ensuing serv- 
ice with the American Army, let it be 
noted, there was not, among those thou- 
sand girls, a single case of misconduct, 
moral or otherwise. 


OURTESIES were exchanged between 

Col. David L. Stone of the General 
Staff, commanding at the Headquarters of 
the United States Troops, Bourges, France, 
and the Headquarters of the Queen Mary’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, Grosvenor Street, 
London, on June 27, 1919. 


With genuine regret [wrote Colonel Stone] 
the receipt of orders relieving the Q. M. A. A. 
C. battalion from duty at the Central 
Records Office is announced. Its members 
have been of invaluable help in preparing 
and maintaining an accurate record of our 
forces in the A. : 

The conduct of these young women under 
surroundings absolutely new to them, work- 
ing in daily association with men from an- 
other army and whom they had never seen 
before, has been such as to gain for them the 
admiration and commendation of all per- 
sons, both civil and military, in this com- 
munity. They have entered with interest 
and enthusiasm into all our athletic sports, 
entertainment, and so on, and have proved 
themselves to be thorough sportswomen and 
have contributed in large part to the success 
of all events in which they entered. 

On behalf of all members of this command, 
I wish to say au revoir and Godspeed to 
these young ladies, who have proven them- 
selves to be a credit to their officers, to their 
chief who organized and commands their 
corps and to their country. 


And from Dame Leach, Controller in 
Chief, came the following reply for 
the Corps: 


May I ask you on behalf of myself and all 
Officials and Members of Queen Mary’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, who have had the 
honor of working with the American Ex- 
peditionary Force in Bourges, Tours and 
Paris, to express to all Officers and other 
ranks our most grateful thanks for the won- 
derful way in which they received and ac- 
cepted the services of the Corps. 

Had it not been for the splendid spirit of 
good fellowship and coéperation which was 
shown to us in the beginning and throughout 
our service with the American Army, I feel 
sure that the universal feeling of sadness and 
regret at their departure, which I found at 
Bourges and Tours, would not have been so 
marked. 

I should like to add that, from my point 
of view, this has been one of the most satis- 
factory units in Queen Marys Army 
Auxiliary Corps, largely due to the sym- 
pathy and support which we have received 
from the troops serving under you. 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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} OW one envies—and admires—the woman 

whose hands are so beautifully cared for, 
so soft and smooth and delicately perfect, that 
the more conspicuous they are, the more their 
loveliness shines out! 


At tea—at bridge—when you are dining out 
dancing —your hands are under constant 
critical observation. Don’t let them be rough 
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JERGEN 





Protect them, when you are 
doing housework. 


Silvery—fragrant—it con- 
tains two of the most healing 
skin restoratives known. 


and disfigured by housework! Today there is 
a wonderful new preparation with which you 
can protect them, even while doing the hard- 
est household tasks. 


HIS new preparation is Jergens Lotion, a 

fragrant, silvery liquid—medicinally correct 
—containing benzoin and almond, two of the 
most healing skin restoratives known. 
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STEICHEN 


The more conspicuous they are—the more their loveliness shines out! 


‘Begin today to keep your hands soft and white with this wonderful new preparation 


Every time you have had your hands in water 
—use Jergens Lotion—and no matter how 
much you may have abused your hands, you 
can transform them in a week! Redness, rough- 
ness, chapping, will disappear. The skin will 
regain a soft, smooth, youthful texture. You 
will be proud of your hands—proud of their 
new loveliness and charm. 
¥. 7 7 

You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a 


time! Keep one on the bathroom shelf —another 
above the kitchen sink. 





Send today for the large-size trial bottle 


THE ANDREW JERGENS Co., 3003 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 6 cents—please send me the new, large-size trial bottle of 
Jergens Lotion, and the booklet, ““Your Skin and its Care.” 





Name. 





Street 





City, State. 





If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 
3003 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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ZITE Cushion is the standard 
specification of practically every 
prominent Hotel, Theatre, etc., in 
the country. Eleven million square 
yards have been sold—and every 
user satisfied. 
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Feels 
Like Walkin 
on Velvet 


L.H. J. 227 
CLINTON CARPET CO., 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 
{American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs.} 
Kindly send me without obligation your free booklet, 
“The Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets”, and small 
sample of Ozite. 





Ozite is made of Ree CS 
sterilized hair—the 

only rug cushion that Address ‘ey eer ee 
is “ozonized.” Pat- ag ere ee Se Se 


ented Sept. 9, 1924. 
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I cannot help feeling that the good un- 
derstanding and sympathy which have been 
established between the women of Great 
Britain and the men of the United States will 
have a far-reaching effect, and will be the 
basis of many lifelong friendships. 


“T am afraid that I cannot do much 
actual work,’’ Queen Mary had said with 
the assumption of her new title; but, as 
usual, there were a thousand and one 
mothers, sisters, brothers, and more re- 
mote relations of the members of her 
corps who decided otherwise. And, in 
spite of the noble efforts of the Controller 
in Chiefand her staff, 
Queen Mary was 
overwhelmed with 
work. 

Again, in every- 
thing that concerned 
the corps one finds 
evidence of the vision of Queen Mary 
which, having to dispense so often with 
direct contact, can yet remain so intensely 
human. 

Not a casualty, not a calamity, not a 
distress was she impervious to: ‘‘May I 
write the letter of condolence?” or “‘Do 
you think it would come better from head- 
quarters? Let me know as soon as 
possible!’’ 

Here again was no mere sympathetic in- 
terest but a grasp, a comprehension of 
essential points; a shouldering of respon- 
sibility especially for the welfare of the 
girls who composed the corps. 

I cannot well conclude this summary 
glance at the work of the W.A.A.C. with- 
out mention of the splendid pioneer or- 
ganization out of which it grew, the 
Women’s Legion, inspired and organized 
by the Marchioness of Londonderry. 


T WAS Lady Londonderry who, horri- 

fied at the spectacle of the food wasted 
in so many camps by faulty arrangements 
and incompetent cooks, had appealed to 
the War Office to install women trained 
under the official military cooks. 

The War Office succumbed to repeated 
representations and, by August, 1915, the 
first hundred cooks under the egis of the 
Women’s Legion were distributed in con- 
valescent camps at Eastbourne and Wood- 
cote Park, Epsom, to correct the appalling 
food wastage and to release men for 
service abroad. 

In 1916 the efforts of the Marchioness 
of Londonderry and her Legion were offi- 
cially recognized by an Army Council In- 
struction; and by this time the Legion’s 
cooks and waitresses were employed in 
nearly two hundred camps in the United 
Kingdom. 

By 1917 the scheme was further ex- 
panded to replace men cooks in France by 
women, and ‘to effect substitution of 
women for soldiers in certain employments 
throughout units, formations and offices 
administered by the Army Council 
at home, and at the bases and on the 
lines of communication overseas.” 

The Legion of the Marchioness of 
Londonderry lived down the first furor of 
abuse and opprobrium heaped on the 
heads of women who had the temerity to 
dress in uniform for the sole reason that a 
woman so dressed could the better per- 
form her duties. The Legion smiled 
through months of unspeakable affronts; 
and incidentally thoroughly accustomed 
the whole country to the sight of uni- 
formed women. 


NOWING how entirely alien it is to 
the spirit of Queen Mary to perform 
anything in a merely perfunctory way, the 
more readily does one understand the incal- 
culable emotional and nervous stress she 
suffered during the years of the war from 
her innumerable visits to the wounded in 
hospital. Hardly a single day passed that 
did not include in the crowded royal 
schedule a visit to the wounded soldiers. 
As a rule the King and Queen made 
these visits together; when King George 
was called away the Queen undertook the 
royal visit alone. 
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It was no stereotyped phrase that Her 
Majesty used as she went from bed to 
bed; always there was left a sense of per- 
sonal recognition, of deeds known and 
marked. There was the quick observation 
that noted the nature of the man’s 
wounds, his individual tastes; so that 
when gifts and presents were to be sent the 
shipment could be made intelligently. 
With childish glee, it has been said, the 
wounded men looked forward to the royal 
visits. 

Yet surely there is a time to count the 
cost to the Queen; to know of the trem- 
blings and terrors her brave words and 
impassive front so often concealed; to 
know of the sleepless 
anxiety that whit- 
ened her hair. 
Through many a 
long night was she 
haunted by the hos- 
pital sights of the 
day, only to rise in the morning with re- 
newed energy and a heart full of prayerful, 
humble thanks for the practical things at 
hand to be done. 


6 Seon practical work of planning and or- 
ganizing hospitals for the treatment of 
the wounded undertaken by Queen Mary 
during the war, apart from the more in- 
direct help she rendered, would seem to 
require a volume in itself. 

Here again all that one can do is to 
select individual hospitals out of the many 
that bear her name, and the even greater 
number that enlisted her sympathy, in- 
terest and financial support, and en- 
deavor to convey, through them, the 
value of her work and the spirit in which 
it was undertaken. 

Queen Mary’s Roehampton Hospital 
for sailors, soldiers and airmen who lost 
limbs in the war was started by the help 
of the Queen in 1915; and of the forty- 
one thousand and fifty-odd men who were 
thus maimed no less than twenty-three 
thousand two hundred were treated at this 
hospital up to December, 1924. 

There were few points in the laying out 
of Roehampton, the equipment and per- 
sonnel of the hospital, its progress and de- 
velopment that Queen Mary omitted to 
discuss with Sir Charles H. Kenderdine, 
K. B. E., Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer of Roehampton. Whether these dis- 
cussions took place at Roehampton or at 
Buckingham Palace, there was the same 
minute concern, the same sweeping grasp, 
the same complete cognizance of difficul- 
ties, disheartenments and setbacks. 

“Today Roehampton may boast that it 
supplies to the limbless the best artificial 
substitutes that the skill of man can de- 
vise,’’ says Sir Charles; ‘‘a fact due to the 
impetus and encouragement given by the 
Queen.” 


NE must speak also of the workshops 

erected at Roehampton. The Army 
Council was averse to introducing work- 
shops in the hospitals, and the men were 
left to wonder how on earth they could earn 
a living in the future, without a leg, anarm. 
Well, Queen Mary erected workshops for 
them where they might attend classes and 
receive the best instruction in commercial 
training, boot repairing, electrical engi- 
neering, cinema operating, metal fitting 
and a dozen and one other trades and pro- 
fessions. She gave them something con- 
structive to think about; something to do. 
And since Queen Mary’s workshops were 
started at the Pavilion Military Hospital, 
Brighton, thousands of service men have 
started fresh in life, despite their handi- 
caps. 

The story of Roehampton cannot be 
told without the story of Queen Mary’s 
Hospital, Sidcup, Kent; for, although 
these hospitals were separate institutions, 
they shared many benefits in common, in- 
cluding the Queen’s peculiarly intimate 
concern and the pioneer work of Sir 
Charles Kenderdine. 

Before the erection of the hospital at 
Sidcup, facial cases had been treated at 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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“From Contented Cows” 


—comes the pure, rich milk 
which Carnation evaporates to 
double richness and “homoge- 
nizes’’ so that every single drop 
is double-creamy. 


This smooth rich milk, in all 
cookery, outdoes milk in any 
other form—notably in cream 
sauces, as the recipe below will 
persuade you. In coffee, Carna- 
tion is mellowly pleasing and 
agreeably economical. 


You should always keep 
Carnation Milk on hand. 


Carnation White Sauce for Croquettes—6 tbsp. 
flour, 6 tbsp. butter, 1 tsp. salt, 1 cup Carna- 
tion Milk diluted with 1 cup water or meat 
stock, few grains pepper. Melt butter in top of 
double boiler. Add salt and flour and mix thor- 
oughly. Do not let flour brown. Add diluted 
milk; stir constantly till smooth and thick. 
Place over pan of hot water; continue cooking 
for 10 minutes, stirring occasionally. This 
makes 134 cups. 


Write for Carnation Cook Book 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO. 


240 Carnation Bldg., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
340 Stuart Bidg., Seattle; New York; Aylmer, Ont. 


© 1927, C. M. P. Co. 


The tall can, diluted, makes an over- 
flowing quart of pure rich ‘milk 
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An Inspiration! Fiesh, 
ripe coconut canned” 


Wry did no one think of canning 


coconut before? 


Canned fruits we take for granted 
—and we'd think it a terrible hard- 
ship if, suddenly, we should be cut 
down only to dried fruits. 


Yet all these years we’ve had only 
dried coconut—unless we wanted to 
go to the trouble of finding a fresh coconut 
and then risking our thumbs and fingers in 
an effort to break and grate it. 

But now with Baker’s Canned Coconut put 






Palm Orange Pie 
Single pie crust—1 cup sugar, 2% tablespoons cornstarch, 1 
cup orange juice, }4 teaspoon salt, 2 egg yolks, beaten, 1 egg 
white, beaten, 1 tablespoon butter, 3 tablespoons lemon juice, 
2 tablespoons grated orange rind, meringue of 3 or 4 egg whites, 
1 cup Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style. Bake crust 
first thus making pastry shell. Mix sugar and cornstarch thor- 
oughly, add salt and orange juice, cook in double boiler until 
mixture thickens. Cover and let steam 15 minutes. Add beaten 
egg yolks and butter, cook 3 minutes, remove from fire, add 
lemon juice and orange rind, fold in stiff egg white, pour into 
shell. Make meringue, using }4 cup sugar to 3 or 4 egg whites, 
and fold in coconut last. Brown in slow oven (300° F.) for 
from 10 to 12 minutes. Do not let stand long before serving. 
This pie is particularly well liked by almost+everybody as the 
flavors of lemon and orange combine especially well with coconut. 


Cocoroons 


2 egg whites, beaten, }4 teaspoon salt, 1 cup sugar, 2 cups corn- 
flakes, 1 cup Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, 4 tea- 
spoon almond flavoring. Beat egg whites with salt until stiff 
and dry, whisk in thoroughly 2 tablespoons of the sugar, then 
another 2 tablespoons, then another 2 tablespoons. Fold in 
lightly rest of sugar, add cornflakes slowly, then coconut 
slowly, last the flavoring. Drop from teaspoon onto waxed 
paper laid on a greased pan. Moderate oven 10 to 12 minutes. 
Makes 36 to 40. One teaspoonful of spice added to the mixture 
makes a pleasing variation without taking away from the deli- 
cious fresh coconutty flavor. Cocoroons make a delightful con- 
fection to serve at a bridge, a tea or a buffet luncheon. They 
go especially well with ice cream. 


BAKERS Gam 


by IsapeL Ety Lorp 


Editor of Everybody's Cook Book, formerly 
Director of the School of Household Science 


and Arts of Pratt Institute 


up fresh, right from the shell, without drying, 
every housewife can have in her coconut dishes, 
all the time, the delicious flavor, the melting 
tenderness that you get only in fresh coconut, 
and that travelers in tropical countries are so 


(Illustration at right) 2 tablespoons cornstarch, 1 cup milk, 14 cup 
sugar, % teaspoon salt, 12 can Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern- 
Style, 2 egg whites, beaten, 1 teaspoon vanilla flavoring or 6 drops 
of almond. Mix cornstarch to a smooth paste with a little of the 
milk, stir into rest of milk, add sugar and salt, cook in top of 
double boiler until the mixture thickens. Take from fire, add 


flavoring, stir in coconut, fold in stiff egg whites, pour into’ mold 
dipped first in cold water. Chill thoroughly. Garnish with jelly and - 
coconut. The tart flavor of currant or apple jelly gives a piquancy 
of flavor that goes especially well with the rather bland taste of the 
pudding, but guava is sometimes used. A thin custard or a delicate 
fruit sauce may be served with it. Serves 6 to 8. 





Everybody’s Coconut Cake and Cookies 


I cup sugar, }4 cup shortening, 1% cups milk, 24 cups flour, 5 
teaspoons baking powder, }2 teaspoon salt, }2 nutmeg grated, 1 tea- 
spoon flavoring, }2 cup broken nutmeats, 1 can Baker’s Canned 
Coconut, Southern-Style. Cream sugar and shortening (preferably 
not butter) add sugar slowly, stirring until mixture is smooth. Add 
milk, then flour sifted with baking powder. Add other ingredients 
in order named. Bake in a moderate oven, about 1 hour. Do not cut 
for 24 hours, as it must “ripen.” It will keep for weeks. It makes a 
large loaf, and is very good for drop cookies also. An icing is not 
necessary, but this Coconut Icing is excellent. 


(Icing) 1 cup sugar, 3 tablespoons water, 1 egg white, 34 tea- 
spoon flavoring, 14 can Baker’s Canned Coco- 
nut. Cook first 3 ingredients in double boiler 
10 minutes, beating constantly with egg 
beater (preferably a double one). Remove 
from fire, add flavoring and coconut, let 
cool a little,.spread on cake. The rest of 
the can of coconut may be sprinkled over 
the top. Put icing on the day cake is 
to be served. 











enthusiastic about. In Everybody s 
Cook Book, I have recommended the 
use of canned coconut for all coconut 
recipes. When you try it, you will be 
amazed to see how much more de- 
licious it makes any coconut dish. 


The four recipes that I’ve given on 

this page are unusual, and when made 

with the fresh-canned coconut, are especially 

delicious. Make them for your family. They 

will take their place at once among the most 
popular sweets you serve. 





Coconut Blanc Mange — 





The old familiar kind, too 
HE old-fashioned shredded kind, sugar- 


cured, made from the meat of the same 
fine coconuts as Southern-Style. Baker’s Old 
Fashioned Shred Coconut is more daintily 
and finely cut,.more carefully prepared than 
any dry shredded coconut you have used 
before and packed in a double-wrapped stay- 
fresh package. 





~ 


BAKER’s OLD-FASHIONED SHRED Coconut 





Trial Can and Free Recipe Book:—Our nev 
recipe book, will be sent free on request. If you cann:t 
get Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, at your 
grocer’s, the Franklin Baker Company will send a tri’! 
(half-size) can and recipe book, for ten cents (stamps 'T 
coin) to cover cost of packing and mailing. ADDRES”: 
Dept. A-2, Franklin Baker Company, Hoboken, Ne v 


Jersey. Please write name and address plainly. 


COCONUT 


Southern Style 
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(Continued from Page 130) 


Aldershot, where, no provision having been 
made for the peculiar nature of the men’s 
injuries, there was little comprehension of 
the psychological effects on the men who 
saw in the mirrors and hospital windows 
constant reflections of their unspeakable 
disfigurement. All this, added to the 
comparative ignorance which prevailed on 
the subject, left to such patients precious 
little hope for the future. 

So Sir Charles Kenderdine again ap- 
pealed to Queen Mary, setting before her 
schemes for a new hospital devoted exclu- 
sively to facial surgery—a hospital away 
from the congested areas and crowded 
military hospitals, where the men might be 
reasonably protected from themselves no 
less than from misguided if sympathetic 
visitors. 


HEN came an immediate, tremen- 

dously generous donation from the 
Queen, and the hospital was erected in beau- 
tiful surroundings in less than six monthsat 
a cost of £149,000, approximately; while 
the funds contributed to augment thedona- 
tions of the Queen rose to £213,000. By 
March, 1919, there were a thousand beds 
in the hospital, filled not only with the 
English patients but with patients from 
every colonial contin- 
gent. 

Sir Charles Kender- 
dine has told me that 
Her Majesty never 
missed a single bed on 
her visits to Sidcup, 
and usually exceeded 
the scheduled time her 
visit should occupy by 
two or three hours. 
“*She shrank from noth- 
ing. I donot think that 
it would have occurred 
to us to withhold cer- 
tain sights from her. 
There was that some- 
thing in her whole 
attitude and bearing 
which would have made 
such a thing unthink- 
able.” 





It is a far cry from 
Sidcup to Stratford, 
East, where, in the very heart of “‘red”’ 
London, Queen Mary’s Hospital for the 
East End, tucked away out of sight, little 
known beyond the borders of Silvertown 
and the Tidal Basin, dispenses the quiet 
benedictions of the Queen to the remote 
districts of East and West Ham, to the 
furthermost parts of Leytonstone, Plais- 
tow, Forest Gate and the extremities of 
Whitechapel; yet the story of the East 
End hospital makes an appropriate foot- 
note to Sidcup and Roehampton—a 
tangible monument to the fact that to the 
spacious, humane mind of Queen Mary 
there is no class, no party where human 
want and suffering are concerned; there is 
only the fact of the suffering and the need 
of alleviation. 

In 1916 Queen Mary became patron of 
the Stratford Hospital, of which her son, 
Prince Henry, is now president. It is 
thoroughly characteristic of Queen Mary 
that, for all her vigorous repudiation of the 
trouble makers and tub thumpers in the 
Trades Union and Labor Movements, she 
should find a meeting place with them in 
their sickness and sorrow. 


“THs hospital has a portrait of Queen 
Mary generously given by Mr. FrankO. 
Salisbury, the painter. It depicts Her 
Majesty without the formality of state 
dress—a study made to represent her as 
she appeared in France during the war. 

Mr. Salisbury was about to go to New 
York for an exhibition of his work; and it 
was requested that the portrait of Queen 
Mary should be included as a special 
feature. 

He sent a message to America to the 
following effect: ‘‘I cannot bring a por- 
trait of Her Majesty in full court regalia, 
but I have one in ordinary dress.” 








The reply was to the point: ‘‘ This is pre- 
cisely what we want—the Queen as she is.” 

The Queen as she is! One cannot help 
feeling that you must dive deep in Strat- 
ford, East, to find the Queen as she most 
truly is. 


UEEN MARY does not forget; the 

uncanny memory about which one 
hears so much holds vividly the years of 
the war—all they meant to her, all they 
taught her. 

To say in these postwar days that 
Queen Mary is one of the hardest-worked 
women in her realm is to be guilty of a 
platitude. Even those sequestered souls 
of Lambeth whose pride it is that they 
have never crossed Westminster Bridge 
have long suspected it; yet none know 
better than those who work closest with 
the Queen how difficult a thing it is to de- 
fine Her Majesty’s work. 

When Her Majesty went to Shoreditch 
in March, 1922, to see for herself the 
tumble-down streets which it was piously 
hoped to better with decent cottages and 
flats, and Shoreditch turned out in its 
thousands, it sounded indeed strange to 
the ears of those who do not often go east 
to hear the waiting ladies of Shoreditch 
opine that “‘the Queen—Gawd bless ’er— 
works as ’ard as any.” 

Private devotions 
over, her public day be- 
gins; and mostly, it is 
all day. Before break- 
fast, beginning actually 
with the hair dressing, 
the back of the post is 
broken; and on each 
letter are penciled di- 
rections for the reply. 

It is a remarkable as 
well as a colossal post 
that comes to Her 
Majesty at Bucking- 
ham Palace; and 
sandwiched in the mul- 
tifarious appeals is 
sometimes a delightful 
little note, lovingly 
labored, possibly from 
somewhere in the Isle of 
Dogs: 





Just a few lines hoping 
you are the same as it 
leaves me at present. .. . 
Wishing your son the Prince of Wales many, 
many happy returns of the day, god bless 
him. . . . I shall always remember your 
son’s birthday, for he was born on my wed- 
ding day. 


“So kind of her to remember my 
David!” 

Like the capable head of a great busi- 
ness house she works carefully, with pre- 
cision and promptitude. There is about it 
all a thoroughly masculine economy, an 
air of “‘Let us proceed to the next point” — 
after she has clipped the trimmings, if any, 
from a letter to go out, or more pointedly 
rephrased a paragraph. 

There is no glorified attention to detail; 
but let the detail relate to some human be- 
ing and the Queen becomes relentless. 


N QUEEN MARY ’S appeal of Decem- 

ber, 1918, to the women of the Empire, 
she specifically mentions the causes of 
education and housing. 

“It always seemed to me that poverty 
really hurts the Queen,”” Mrs. Clynes once 
told me; and there are truly few sights 
that can reduce her to more abject misery 
than the sight of a broken-down, decrepit- 
looking house. 

In March, 1922, Queen Mary spent a 
Saturday afternoon in Shoreditch, accom- 
panied by Lady Cynthia Colville, who has 
done so much in the local maternity work, 
Sir Harry Verney and Lady Ampthill. 
Shoreditch turned out gallantly and in full 
force to do honor to the royal visitor. She 
was deeply moved by the spontaneity and 
warmth of the people—emotions that 
must have mingled oddly with others 
aroused by what she saw in the homes in 
which they lived. 

In Wilmer Gardens, where the housing 
conditions of so many parts of the East 








very wash-day proves 
again that Evertast 
is superior 





THis spring you will select wash 
goods that meet your desire in 
color and weave. You will spend 
hours fashioning them into fresh, 
smart house-dresses for yourself, 
or trim, attractive rompers and 
play suits for the children. They 
will be exposed to sunlight. 
Again and again they will go to 
the tub. . . . How will they 
look in August? Will they still 
have their clear, fresh colors— 
or will they be faded beyond 
recognition? 

Here is one simple, sure way 
to buy wash goods that cannot 
fade. Ask for Everfast! 


Every Everfast Wash Fabric 
is guaranteed fast color. They 
are fast to all the things you’ve 
been afraid of —fast to washing 
and boiling, fast to sunlight, fast 
to perspiration. If any Everfast 
fabric should fade, your dealer 
will refund not only the pur- 
chase price of the material, but 
the making cost of the garment 
as well. 


There is an Everfast fabric 


Reproduction of Everfast and ordinary 
fabric before and after being boiled 
with washing soda. Note there is not 


the slightest change in the color of 
Everfast. 


Ordinary 
fabric 





Everfast 
fabric 


Everfast 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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for your every wash goods need. 
You will be delighted with the 
gorgeous colors and the smart 
prints obtainable in many differ- 
ent weaves. Among the fabrics 
are Suiting, Gingham Cloth, 
Playtime Prints, Printed Dimity, 
Printed Batiste, Voile, Sateens, 
both plain and printed, Linen, 
Poplin, Rayons, etc. Their use 
for children’s clothes for school 
or playtime, house-dresses, after- 
noon frocks, pillow covers, table 
runners, tea cloths, bureau scarfs 
and for many other uses will be 
apparent the moment you see 
them. 


And Everfast fabrics cost only 
a trifle more than ordinary “‘com- 
mercially fast” fabrics—adding 
only a few cents to the cost of 
the article. Nearly every good 
store carries them. Many have 
ready-made apparel of Everfast 
also. If your dealer does not 
carry Everfast, write us. We 
will direct you to one who does. 
N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., 
Inc., 354 Fourth Avenue at 26th 
Street, New York City. 





GUARANTEE: [Jf any Everfast 

fabric fades, for any reason, we 

will refund through your 

dealer, not only the purchase 

price of the material, but the 

making cost of the garment as 
well. 











Wash Fabrics 


LOOK FOR THE NAME EVERFAST ON THE SELVAGE 
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“—-m-m-m, that’s good!” 


Young people drink this delicious bouillon 
without coaxing. The appetizing STEERO 
fluvor appeals to their palates 


O wonder young folks 

like SteERo bouillon. 

It tastes so good. The flavor 

is so delicate, yet so well 

defined. And it is such a warm, 
“comfortable” drink. 

Watch your boy when he first 
tastes this appetizing bouillon. Notice 
how quickly the steaming amber cup- 
ful disappears after the first tempting 
sip. Notice how eagerly the rest of 
the meal is awaited ...and consumed. 

SreERoO is indeed a healthful drink. 
It perks up tired bodies. It brings 
lagging appetites up to the mark. It 
makes everything that follows taste 

VEGETABLE SOUP 


Improved with Steero flavor 


4Medium size potatoes 4 Steero bouillon cubes 
4 medium size carrots 4 Quarts water 

1 large onion Two or three celery 
1 cupful tomatoes 
¥% cupful rice ful celery seed). 
Season to taste. 

Cut the potatoes, carrots, onion and celery in 
small pieces, put into kettle with four quarts 
cold water. Boil ten or fifteen minutes, add 
rice, well washed, sifted in gradually. Cook 
slowly until rice is almost done, then add 
tomatoes. When rice is soft, dissolve STEERO 
bouillon cubes in 2 cups boiling water and add. 
Add salt and pepper to taste if desired. Do not 
boil after cubes have been added. 








“A Cube Makes a Cup™ 


good, for it really creates a 
desire for food. 

It is a first course that the 
whole family enjoys—a first 
course that is no trouble at all to pre- 
pare. All you have to do is drop a 
Sreero bouillon cube into a cup and 
pour on boiling water. The cube dis- 
solves quickly and your bouillon is 
ready to serve. 

Ask your grocer to include a box of 
StreERO bouillon cubes with your next 
order. Make certain you say “STEERO” 
—not just “bouillon cubes.” For only 
in Steero bouillon cubes do you get 
that delightfully appetizing flavor. 





Send for free samples 
and Steero Cook Book 


stalks (or a teaspoon- GTEERO bouillon cubes are sold in tins of 12, 50, and 100 cubes 
at grocery, drug and delicatessen stores. If you prefer to try 
them before you buy, write us. We will send several cubes free. 
If you enclose 10 cents you will also receive a copy of the STEERO 
Cook Book. It contains over 150 recipes—tells you how to use 
Steero bouillon cubes in making many dishes more tempting. 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
280 Water Street, New York 


Steero 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Bouillon Cubes 


PAT. OCT. 31, 1911 
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End of London may be seen in all their 
sordidness, a chivalric effort had been 
made to hide broken windowpanes by 
nailing up every picture of the royal fam- 
ily that could be found in Shoreditch. 

Round and about Ware Street she 
toured in her characteristic way and, when 
she turned at last despairingly to a woman 
of Ware Street and asked: “‘Why, why do 
you live here?”’ was reminded with firm 
courtesy that it was because: ‘‘We can’t 
git nowhere else, ma’am.”’ 

The royal visitor departed, leaving Wil- 
mer Gardens impressed by her simple gen- 
uineness and sympathy; for once or twice 
during the visit Her Majesty had forcibly 
expressed her opinion of the conditions, 
and these opinions sped like wildfire round 
the neighborhood. 


F LADY CYNTHIA COLVILLE I 

recently asked the not unnatural ques- 
tion: ‘‘But what did it all come to, beyond 
Her Majesty’s expressions of horror— 
what did Her Majesty do?” 

“I suppose nothing directly,’’ was the 
reply, “but then direct action is not possi- 
ble from the Queen. The impetus her visit 
gave, however, was incalculable. One of 
the results was the forty thousand pounds 
voted within the next week or two by the 
London County Council toward clearing 
up the horror.” 

It should never be forgotten that for all 
her power, virtual and actual, she is 
rigorously precluded from doing what is in 
the power of the least housewife who cares 
to work locally on some committee or 
board of guardians. Queen Mary, for all 
her great opportunities, is simply not per- 
mitted personally to identify herself with 
schemes and projects 
which are the privi- 
leges of commoners. 

Her Majesty’s pri- 
vate enterprises in 
housing, which may be 
seen in many rows of 
cottages erected on the 
Sandringham es- 
tates—where her hus- 
band is the landowner 
and she is as free to 
work as any squire’s 
wife—offer mute testi- 
mony to her creed that 
the laborer is not only 
worthy of his hire, but 
that his wife and chil- 
dren also are worthy 
of clean, decent, com- 
fortable homes. 


SELECT only 
one tangible evi- 
dence of the Queen’s 
postwar ‘‘memory,” yet another of her 
private enterprises, one need go no farther 
than Hampstead, to the model Maternity 
Home which bears her name, “for the 
wives and children of men who are or have 
been serving with His Majesty’s Forces.” 
Here is an unfettered expression of her 
thoughts and feelings about the mothers 
of the nation and the treatment they 
should have. To quote from the letters of 
a nurse who worked there: “I feel, as all 
must feel, that, to be in such an atmos- 
phere magnifies the joy of service; for the 
spirit of happiness hovers everywhere and 
seems to penetrate the farthest corner.” 
Her Majesty’s interest in babies has 
been much talked of in the past; what is 
not so well known, I think, is that it is not 
so much the adorable bundles of helpless- 
ness that appeal to her, as the potential 
men and women they are. Her attitude is 
notably unsentimental and, as is very 
evident at Hampstead, her concern is 
equally divided between mother and child. 
Queen Mary felt, as always she has felt, 
that at such a time a woman needs indi- 
vidual care—the individual care she would 
receive in her own home did the means and 
circumstances permit; freedom from all 
anxiety, peace, and a sense of security. 
That the Home should be small enough 
to suggest a home was her first rule laid 
down; and then she made it a condition 
that no mother should leave the Home in 





less than three weeks after the birth of her 
child. Most working women, as Queen 
Mary well knew, are tempted to return too 
soon to work. 

Queen Mary further insisted that a wing 
should be added to the Home to which the 
expectant mother might bring her young- 
est child to be cared for, and thus obviate 
the anxiety of the mother, who otherwise 
would of necessity leave her youngest 
child at home. 

The Queen decreed also that no effort 
should be spared before the mother left 
Hampstead to teach her the elements of 
infant care so that the good work might 
be continued in her own home. 

Dame Florence Leach has told me that 
the Queen once expressed to her an aver- 
sion for mottoes. There is, however, an 
unwritten motto at Hampstead, namely: 
““Every woman to be treated as if she were 
the Queen.”’ 

Certainly the spirit of the Queen is 
everywhere over the Home. It is the 
mother that matters, and the child; for 
them the Home exists. And so, coming 
into a ward, her eye lights swiftly on a 
bed where “‘ This patient can be seen from 
the window. This will never do.” Again: 
“There are no shades on these lights. 
It will hurt their eyes.” 


“THEREFORE it is,” says Montaigne, 

“that to make a right judgment of a 
man you are chiefly to pry into his com- 
mon actions and surprise him in his 
everyday habits.” 

So often I have heard the plaintive note 
from those who see most of the everyday 
habits of Queen Mary, those who are 
furthest removed from that strange luster 
which envelops queens 
and hides them from 
us: “If only we might 
show her as she really 
is!” 

The revealing, for 
example, of her sheer 
humanness in her 
every action; which 
perhaps alone explains 
why the most beloved 
of her ladies always 
left her with: ‘Good 
night, darling ma’am!”’ 

It may be that no 
man is a hero to his 
own valet; but I would 
commend you to those 
who stitch and sew for 
Queen Mary really to 
know of her exquisite 
courtesy and human- 
ness. 

Queen Mary is liter- 
ally adored by the 
women who work for her in the matter of 
dress. Not that this branch of the royal 
service isat all easy; for the Queen isa mix- 
ture of pliancy and sheer immovableness 
on the subject of her clothes. 

The tears, the entreaties shed alone on 
her preference for toques! In a toque she 
feels more comfortable—as though you 
could ever make a woman look attractive 
and comfortable at the same time—and 
not an eighth of an inch lower on her eyes 
will she endure it. 


F HER ankles, of her feet, perfect 

as plaster casts, the shoemakers and 
others rave; yet she will not tolerate a 
glimpse of an ankle; again entirely follow- 
ing her own sense of suitability. 

If Queen Mary will be comfortable 
rather than chic, and is stubbornness per- 
sonified where her requirements are in- 
volved, she can not be said to be indifferent 
either to her clothes or to her appear- 
ance. On the contrary. Her sartorial 
“‘idiosyncrasy ”’ is only another expression 
of her acute feeling for harmony. If she 
changes a gown, then the adornments, too, 
are changed unless they are each one 
meticulously in keeping; and nothing 
would induce her to introduce the sus- 
picion of a dressy element in walking or 
sport attire. 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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Speeding Life’s Action 
Mental and Physical 
Through RIGHT EATING 


1~ At Breakfast 
2~ At Luncheon 






Grain foods with the enticement of confections to prove food 
that’s “good”’ for you can be wonderfully delicious too 


+ 


} JERE are active afternoons and bright 
4 mornings due, as millions know, to 
unique foods that delight the appetite, sup- 
ply dynamic energy elements, and yet leave 


io “heavy” feeling. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat 
steam exploded to 8 times its natural size, 
then oven toasted. It tastes like toasted 
nutmeats. Almost 20% is bran, but you 
would never guess it. 


. Quaker Puffed Rice are grains of selected 
tice puffed like the wheat. The great energy 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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elements of carbohydrate food are embodied. 
They are as tempting as confections. 


They are different in every way from any 
other cereal known. Thus taste good when 
no other food attracts. Digest easily, are 
quickly assimilated, apply quick nutrition 
without imposing on the digestion. 


Get Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice at your 
grocer’s. Enjoy the delight of a great 
change at breakfast. Order at luncheon at 
any restaurant for brighter, less loggy 
afternoons. 
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This free Style Book shows 
Stout Women and Stout 
Misses how to dress in 
the new slender silhouette. 
Mail coupon today. 


Slenderizing 


Fashions 


ie 
STOUT WOMEN 


and MISSES 


VERY season, many, many thousands of stout 
women and stout misses are dressed by Lane 
Bryant in the latest slenderized New York styles. 
These delighted women are admired by friends 
for their perfect-fitting, fashionable apparel. 


Low Prices—High Quality 


Lane Bryant is the world’s largest maker of slenderizing apparel. 
Thus Lane Bryant apparel is always low in price, but is high in 


This Dress is 
an Example 
of the smart 
Slenderizing 
Styles in the 
LaneBryant 
Style Book. 





RETAIL quality and value. The styles are always correct—-the workmanship 
STORES: superb—the fabric the best. And, whether she is tall, medium or 
NEW YORK short, every stout woman and every stout miss is assured a perfect fit. 
Dera Style Book—Sent to You Free 

ST. LOUIS ’ ; : 

CHICAGO Lane Bryant’s illustrated Style Book is America’s standard 
BROOKLYN style book covering all the apparel needs for stout and full- 
BALTIMORE figured women. Dresses, Coats, Suits, Shoes, Hats, Under- 
PHILADELPHIA wear, Hosiery and Corsets. Every stout woman wearing 


sizes 36 to 58, every stout miss wearing sizes 16+- to 28+ 
-4 should send for this book. Free; write today. 





Cae ae 





LANE BRYANT, 
Dept. 52, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail your Style Book to 


ane Sryant 


PES ov sseus stansctererancar onsale 

POO oaas0.ccusaiesssssviiciuadh 3Oth Street at Bitth Avenue 
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(Continued from Page 134) 


Her favorite color in dress is a wistaria- 
delphinium blue—pale, soft, with a hint of 
mauve. In furnishing she leans to that 
shade nearest approaching the color of 
dead rose leaves. 

In all things she prefers soft pastel 
shades to brilliancy in coloring. She has a 
marked aversion to black; so marked, in 
fact, that women in mourning dress have 
not appeared at Court. 

When the outcry against wearing 
ospreys was raised some years ago while 
Queen Mary was Princess of Wales, she 
was asked to sign a pledge not to wear 
these adornments procured at such cruel 
cost to the birds from which they were 
torn. For some reason the Queen was 
averse to the actual signing of the petition, 
but gave her word that she would, in the 
future, refrain from wearing osprey in any 
shape or form. And to this day she has 
kept her word. 


T WOULD seem scarcely necessary to 
say that Queen Mary is not intimidated 
by the caprices of fashion; the clothes she 
wears are fashioned by her own tastes and 
preferences. 

Her dislike of imitation in place of 
genuine brocade is notorious, and as she is 
able to indulge her passion for the real 
material, she has always done so. 

Her Majesty’s shrinking from the cheap 
imitation in so much of fashionable mod- 
ern clothes relates to something deep in 
her character. There simply is not any- 
thing about Queen Mary that is artificial; 
there is no tampering either with her beau- 
tiful gray hair, or with that enviable com- 
plexion. There is something frigidly 
English in the entire absence of restora- 
tives and correctives from her toilet table. 
As soon think of commending a thing to 
Queen Mary on the ground that it would 
make her look young, as of asking her to 
tell a lie! 

And the fastidiousness which cannot 
countenance sham or gaudiness in the 
matter of clothes recoils also from kindred 
vulgarities. Life in the royal household is 
stately but not luxurious; meals are sim- 
ple, not fantastic and complicated; and 
the visitor from abroad, accustomed to the 
sight of sumptuous palaces in Europe and 
consequently struck by the simplicity in 
size and architecture of Buckingham 
Palace, would be even more affected to 
know how harmoniously the inner life 
there blends with the outward appear- 
ance. 


Te personalities of the consorts of 
Kings of England have always seemed 
to count so little in history; less notable 
even than their influence in their courts 
was their influence in the lives of their 
husbands, the Kings. Elizabeth, asa reign- 
ing sovereign, and also Queen Victoria, 
hold a place apart; but most of the wives 
of our long line of Kings are conspicuous 
for their utter inconspicuousness. 

Then came Queen Mary, the first 
Queen Consort of English blood since 
Henry VII united the houses of Lancaster 
and York by his marriage with Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV. 

The power of Queen Mary in the king- 
dom of her own home is an axiom through- 
out the Empire. She holds sway by virtue 
of a devotion so absolute, so utterly self- 
less that those who know it can only say: 
“‘Such devotion we have not seen in any 
wife.” 

And the Court, the symbol of the sta- 
bility, the pivot, of English social life, 
takes its coloring and quality from the 
home life of the King and Queen. 

When a certain lady was in the running 
for a Court post with ancestral recom- 
mendations to which even royalty, one 
would think, could not be impervious, 
Queen Mary said quietly, finally: ‘No; 
I think not. She is too haughty.” It is 
characteristic. 

The Court of the mightiest Empire in 
the civilized world is small, but it glows 
and shines with a set of women about 
whom all too little is heard at home and 


abroad, each with her record of service, 
over and above her service to the Queen. 
Diverse are they in outlook and interest: 
one with strong Labor sympathies, an 
other with her schemes of social reform 
all one in their silent devotion to thx 
woman they serve. 

I was emboldened on an occasion to as}. 
Lady Mount Stephen, who had served 
too, the Queen’s mother, how was engen- 
dered this deathless loyalty that Queen 
Mary so supremely commanded from her 
friends, and was told: 

“TI cannot tell you how utterly un- 
trivial is the Queen. She never fails. It is 
a luxury to see her; a continued inspira- 
tion just to know always that she is.” 

Yet again, to a woman of fashion, one of 
the smartest of the smart set, who con- 
ceals more natural brains and abilities 
than I have met in a woman beneath an 
unruffled social charm; a critical, spirited, 
fearless woman, I asked the question. 

“Whatever happened,” she said, “‘ you 
just know that the Queen would never let 
you down.” 

What can one say of the incredibly shy, 
sensitive soul who compels such devotion 
in spite of her almost constitutional in- 
ability to go out to people? 

On her tour of India at her husband’s 
side, at a garden party given in honor of 
the royal visitors, Queen Mary was greatly 
attracted to a pretty child. 


HEY exchanged compliments and 

Queen Mary, amused by the child’s de- 
meanor, said, gently challenging: ‘‘ You 
don’t know who I am?” 

“No. I don’t; but I think you are the 
most lovely lady I have seen.” 

And the “lovely lady,’ it is said, 
blushed deep crimson. 

Queen Mary is all things to all women; 
which is not so much an acquirement as an 
expression of the full, personal life she has 
lived—as wife, as mother, as Queen. She 
is not out of her depths whether the talk is 
of motherhood or Moliére; to hear her in 
consultation on the subject of trouser 
patches—how they should be cut, how 
placed—Miss Bondfield has eloquently 
borne witness to this—is only just less 
exhilarating than to hear her drawn out on 
the subject of Florentine art. 

She is often said to be ‘‘unexpected”’ in 
conversation; which means usually that 
when people meet her for the first time, as 
for the second or third, conversation, on 
the whole, turns on subjects most impor- 
tant to the other person. 

At a labor meeting in Putney not long 
ago, a woman associated with the Labor 
Party was publicly chided for her con- 
stant appearances at Court. 

The last sally came: ‘You don’t talk 
politics there!” 

And the lady truthfully as well as in- 
dignantly shouted back: ‘I don’t seem to 
talk anything else!” 

“Really,” she afterward explained, “now 
I come seriously to think of it, I don't 
think the Queen ever talked to me about 
anything else outside of Bolshevism, Cor:.:- 
munism, Socialism, Trades-Unionism!”’ 

Precisely ! 


DAY—tomorrow—she will advei 

ture in some new realm of thought, i: 
the mood of glow and thrill with which shv 
set out, in the days of long ago at Ric! 
mond, on the newest of Ruskin’s disquis:- 
tions on social reform. And, what 
perhaps even more important: “I think 
I can honestly say,” she remarked onl\ 
the other day, “that I have never been 
bored in my life!” 

More mellowed, more beautiful slic 
grows every day. More soft are the blue 
eyes; and the fair hair of the Englis!: 
Princess is now a coronal of gray whicli. 
with that infinite stateliness of all her 
movements, makes her presence majestic. 

To some women it is given to be loved 
extravagantly; of few could it be said that 
the eyes of an Empire have rested on them 
and been content. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the fourth and last 
article in Miss Woodwara’s series. 
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THE SECRET OF 
HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 
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RIPE TOMATOES, SPIcES 
IGRANULATED CANE SUCAR : 
IRE. VINEGAR ONIONS, sary & 
j) FREE FROM jj} 
BENZOATE OF SODA | 


omer ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVE ORCaLOR * 


f 4.J-HEINZ CO. Prersoomcast} 













If you possessed the time-proven recipe, and followed to the letter 












the many minute directions, there still would be one thing lacking 
—the 57 years’ experience that belongs only to Heinz. 
Heinz develops the seed, raises the seedlings, supervises the 


growing of the tomatoes—every step is a Heinz step—every 





) bottle of this world-known condiment is truly “Heinz” from the 
A> ground up. 





That is why it is so good and always so good, and why it gives ) 








PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


HJHeinz CoPrrrspuaciUSA to even the best of foods that added zest which says ‘it’s best”. 





When in Pittsburgh, visit the Heinz Kitchens - H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


















FRUITS FOR EVERY TABLE) 


ecg 


SLICED PEACHES 


Serve them just as they come from the can! 


Or try them tonight—in a cobbler, shortcake or pie. 
Det Monte Sliced Peaches are all prepared and sliced— 
ready for quick, convenient use in scores of tempting des- 


serts and salads. 


Just be sure you get Det Monte! They’re California’s 
finest fruit—tree-ripened and luscious. Always the same 
high quality—no matter when or where you buy! 
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CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 


Det Monte Crushed Pineapple, too, offers a new ap- 
peal for everyday meals. 


It’s always that luscious, golden pineapple you like so 
well—simply crushed to make its service easy. It is ready 
for instant use in salads and made-up desserts. Or by itself 
as “pineapple sauce’”’—for breakfast, lunch or dinner. 


Only, remember, when you buy, to insist on Det Monte. 
It’s such a simple thing to do! Yet so important —to insure 


OM the quality you want. 












These Menu Helps 
Our two new folders, containing Sliced 
Peach and Crushed Pineapple recipes, ; 
will help to add variety to the meals you | 
“A serve. They’re free, together with “The 7 | 
Det Monte Fruit Book.” Address E 
Department 108, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California. 
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“IT IS SO NICE TO KNOW THAT I CAN STEP RIGHT 
TO THE BANK AND DRAW OUT THE MONEY I NEED!’’ 


Now You Can Have Money 
in the Bank! 


HY, it’s stunning on you!”’ said 

W the friendly salesgirl, with a deft 

touch to the collar of the rich, 
warm coat. 

— and such a bargain,’’ added the 
enthusiastic friend. ‘‘Really, Vera, you 
are lucky to have found it!”’ 

The coat was a beauty; no denying 
that! And only $55—almost half of its 
former price! Yet Vera Wilcox’s eyes 
weren’t even shining. 


The Gatch in It 


“TT IS lovely,” she said. ‘But ——” 

And she laughed a regretful little 
laugh. “I haven’t that much money with 
me. I’d thought of something at least $15 
cheaper.’’ And her glance traveled to the 
rack where the less expensive coats hung 
in a limp row. 

“But, Vera!’’ Her friend’s voice was in- 
credulous. ‘‘ You can’t be intending not 
to take it! Why, you’ll save more than 
the difference. Draw the money from the 
bank! It will pay you to!” 

Then it was that Vera had to say the 
‘hing that hurt her pride: “I know. But 
' haven’t any bank account!” 

It wasn’t the first time she had had to 

iiss Opportunities, to Jose money because 
ie hadn’t saved any. She received a com- 
‘ortable allowance. Yet somehow every 
nonth she seemed to do no more than 
come out even.”’ There were never any 
‘ollars left for a personal bank account. 

“Suppose I had to have money sud- 

denly?” Vera couldn’t help thinking. 
‘Suppose I were ill. What would I do?” 

It must have been in answer to that 
question that she picked up her copy of 
the HOME JOURNAL that night. For 
there, on just such a page as this, she read 
of a young woman like herself, Miss 
Rachel Williams, who added an average of 
%4 a week to her personal account. 

There she found a letter from Mrs. W. P.., 
a busy mother who could happily count up 
a neat little column of figures in her own 
bank book—against doctor’s bills for the 
children or a gay new hat! 


There she read of a cheery grandmother, 
who was rejoicing in a new sewing ma- 
chine bought with dollars she had earned! 

“If they can make extra money, I don’t 
see why I can’t,”’ said Vera. And that 
very evening she wrote a letter asking 
about the plan that had worked for them. 

In a bit more than a month Vera Wil- 
cox had sent another letter on the same 
journey. This is what it said: 

Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: I’ve 
opened my bank account with $25. Better still, 
I am going shopping again Saturday for a coat. 
Perhaps I can find the same one I had to “‘love 
and leave”’ last month. At any rate, it is so nice 
to know that if the coat I choose comes to more 
than I’d planned, I’ll be able to step right to the 
bank and draw out the difference. It’s wonderful 
to know you have money when you want it— 
and it’s such a ‘‘safe”’ feeling too. I’ll never get 
“caught”? again, as long as The Girls’ Club 
lives! 


«May I Tell You Our Plan? 


HE answer Vera Wilcox received to 

that first letter is no secret. Perhaps 
you yourself would like to hear of our 
Girls’ Club plan just as she did. For the 
extra dollars she is earning may come just 
as readily to you, no matter what your 
other duties and responsibilities. 

You may be a business girl or a stay-at- 
home, a schoolgirl or a wife and mother, 
busy from sun to sun. But if you are tired 
of just ‘‘coming out even’’; if you would 
like to “step to the bank”’ yourself and 
deposit snug sums, or to spend them as 
you please for special treats and little 
extras ——— 

Then why not ask me for particulars of 
our Club plan today? You won't have to 
invest a single penny and you needn’t feel 
under the slightest obligation to join us. 
‘Just send me a card and you will receive 
full details right away from the 
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Six-Room House 
No. 631 


One of many designed 
for the home owner by 
the Service Department 
of American Face Brick 
Association. 





LIVING ROM 
24-O'X13-0" 


SUN PARLOR 
16-0" X 90" 














FIRST FLOOR 


SECON D FLOOR 


‘Beauty That Endures 


HE woman’s eye will note the thoroughly prac- 

tical interior arrangement and distinguished ex- 
terior of this Face Brick house. Time enhances the 
charm as age enriches the beauty of its color tones. 
The passing years exact little toll, for the Face 

Brick house is truly the per- 
manent economical house. 
The “Story of Brick” contains 
interesting facts for the pro- 
spective home-builder—sent 
free on request. 





YOU MAY FIND THESE BOOKLETS INTERESTING 


**Face Brick Bungalow and Small Brick houses, representing a wide 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs variety of architectural styles and in- 
of Face Brick bungalows and small terior arrangements, selected from 350 
houses. These houses are unusualand designs submitted in a nation-wide 
distinctive in design, economical to Architectural Competition. Sent for 
build, and convenient in floor plan. 50 cents. Complete working drawings 
Issued in four booklets showing 3to for these houses at nominal cost. 
4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6- The Home Fires,” a most attractive 
room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses. fireplace book, with many designs, 
The entire set for one dollar; and any __ gives full directions for fireplace con- 
one of the books, 25 cents. We can _ struction. Sent for 25 cents. 
supply complete working drawings at "A New House for the Old.” Stop 
nominal prices. 

*The Home of Beauty” contains 50 the old house with beautiful Face 
designs of two-story six-room Face Brick. Booklet sent free. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1725 Peoples Life Building - Chicago, Illinois 

















repairing and painting by veneering ~ 
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All LADIES’ 
HOME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 











Letter Flousekeepinge 


eA Department of (ookery and Household Economies 


(sonducted by Miiicen'T YACKEY 


— 
All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 
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The cover opposite the hostess where a near 


fge| dining as that of family service 
3) without a maid. One must not 
expect that skill in this form of table serv- 
ice, which is most often used either from 
choice or necessity, will come naturally, 
but it can be easily attained by those who 
will sacrifice a little thought and effort. 

We often hear mothers of children in 
school complain that they do not meet 
their friends over the luncheon table as 
their husbands do, and enjoy the inspira- 
tion that comes from an exchange of ideas 
on one’s everyday problems. 

Why not have your- companionable 
































She then passes the salads in the same 
order as the main course, and the crackers 
are passed around the table. 

At the close of this course the hostess 
places her own salad plate on the upper 
tray of the tea cart farthest from the table 
and puts the bread-and-butter plate on top 
of it. The guests pass their bread-and- 
butter plates and salad plates separately 
from the right and the left as in the previous 
course, and the hostess places them on the 
tea cart as she did her own. 

If necessary the hostess gets a plate and 
napkin from the serving table or any place 
where it may have been conveniently ar- 
ranged in readiness and crumbs the cloth. 

She now wheels the neatly arranged cart 








women friends linger over a one-o’clock 
luncheon with you occasionally? If you 
read the suggestions we offer in the follow- 
ing plan for serving a definite menu in family style service 
without a maid, you can prepare practically all the meal in 
advance and serve it with ease and grace, leaving the table 
only two or three times, and then only for a few minutes. 

Many menus can be substituted for the one served as 
shown in the accompanying illustrations, and the same direc- 
tions for serving may be used. The menu was: 

Half Slices of Oranges 
Chicken or Egg Croquettes 
Boiled Rice Mushroom Sauce 
Rolls Butter 
Hearts of Lettuce Salad 
With French Dressing and Toasted Crackers 
Layer Cake With Lemon Cream Filling 
Tea 

and the following directions may be used in serving it: 
Have the table set, and just before the guests are due to 
arrive put the fruit and a roll and butter in the proper place 
at each cover, and a pitcher of water at the hostess’ right, 
where it can be conveniently used during the meal when the 
glasses are passed to her to be refilled. 


HEN the guests have arrived, lower the previously pre- 
pared croquettes into the hot fat, drain the rice, drain the 
croquettes, and then arrange the rice, croquettes and sauce on 
the serving platter and put into a warm oven; pour the water at 
the table and refill the pitcher. Rejoin the guests, announce 


Arrange everything needed for each separate course in some convenient place. 


‘the meal and be seated. When the first course has been eaten, 


remove the dishes, carrying one service in each hand, making 
three trips to the kitchen if six guests are being served. 

Take salads from the refrigerator or any cool place where 
they may have been put to keep fresh, and place them on 
the lower tray of the tea cart. 

Arrange the warm plates and the main-course food on the 
upper tray of the tea cart, together with the serving silver 
and hot-plate pad previously placed. 

Light the fire and turn it low under a large teakettle of 
water to have it ready boiling when needed for the tea. 

The tea cart is then wheeled in and placed at the left of 
the hostess, at an angle comfortable for her use. 

She then places the pad, serving silver and platter con- 
venient for serving, places the plates at her left and removes 
one, putting it directly before her. The first plate served 
is passed to her right, to the guest directly opposite her, 
and to the others in turn until all on that side have been 
served. Then the guests at the left are served in the same 
manner. 

When this course is finished, the hostess removes the salad 
plates from the lower tray of the tea cart to the upper one. 

She then removes the platter to the lower tray of the tea 
cart and places her own plate there also. The guests pass 
theirs from the right until the person’s opposite has been 
passed; the remainder are passed from the left. 


heavily laden with soiled dishes out into 
the kitchen, scalds the teapot, takes it in 
and places it at the end of the table oppo- 
site the hostess, whore her mother, sister or best friend, who 
has been asked to serve the tea, is sitting. 

The dessert plates are now brought in and placed ai the 
left of the hostess, one being removed and placed before her. 
The serving silver and the dessert itself are then placed on 
the table before her ready to serve. 

The tea and dessert are now served at the same time and 
passed to the right of the person serving, which cause: no 
confusion, as the dessert will be served on one side oi the 
table while the tea is being served on the other. 


N GLANCING over these directions for serving one can 

readily see that they could have been simplified by ha«ing 
the salad on the table when the guests arrived. Whether or 
not this is done depends upon the length of time one wants 
to spend at the table. Individual portions of the dessert may 
have been arranged previously and placed from the kitchen 
or pantry instead of being served at the table, but this would 
have added formality and necessitated additional prepara- 
tion. When there is no maid and the same person must take 
care of the planning, marketing, preparation and serving of 
a meal, the division of her time depends somewhat on her 
other household duties. There is no reason, however, why 
any woman should not enjoy entertaining at luncheon 0oc- 
casionally if she is willing to plan beforehand how it will be 
easiest for her to dispose of the extra work involved. 
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My havorite (oworker-Electricity 





ae EEOPLE who have looked around our new 
home and have noted with varying emo- 
tions our nearly complete and most satis- 
factory installation of electric labor-savers 
and have searched quickly around in their 
minds as to the neatest remark to apply to 
SH) the occasion, invariably say, ‘‘ Well, you’ve 
i got nearly everything in the way of electric 
appliances, haven’t you?”’ To which I am nearly always 
tempted to answer with that very slangy but wholly adequate 
phrase, “‘ You ain’t seen the half of it!”’ 

For the electric range with its gray enamel and shining 
nickel trimmings, the spick-and-span white dishwasher, the 
electric clothes washer with its bright copper tub, are the 
obvious labor-savers. You can’t miss them. They certainly 
look like the money that is invested in them. 

But they do not by any means complete the tale of what 
we make electricity do for us. The other things are perhaps 
not so patent and do not make for so great a saving in time 
or labor; but should I have to part with them, I know I 
would miss them sadly. 

Take, for instance, the ventilating fan fitted into the up- 
per half of the window frame. If I am so plebeian as to 
want steak and onions for dinner—and sometimes I certainly 
am—then the rest of the household need not know about it 
until they are served. 

Although I have learned the scientific way of cooking cab- 
bage, still I want to make sure that no ghosts of that cab- 
bage when it is dead and gone are going to haunt the living 
rooms of my house, so I turn on my kitchen ventilating fan 
when I cook cabbage or fry fish, and these not-so-agreeable 
cooking odors betake themselves to the great outdoors 
where they are soon dissipated. The fan, when in motion, 
creates a strong suction and there is no cooking odor so 
streng that it can defy that attraction. 

My little nephew calls our oscillating fan an“‘osculating”’ 
fan. Its nickname, however, has not detracted from its very 
real capabilities in the way of turning a bedroom or living 
room apparently absolutely devoid of air into something ap- 
proaching a halfway livable habitation. 

Our summers are apt to be sticky and humid, so that this 
oscillating fan with its nearly noiseless operation is little 
short of a godsend. If I switch here to talk about our 
radiant heater, it probably is not any more abrupt than our 
switches in climate. This little radiant electric heater with 
its big shining copper face fits in beautifully during the spring 
and summer seasons when the furnace is not going. Put the 
heater in a chilly bathroom and it seems like a ray of warm 
sunshine enveloping you. 











Efficient Equipment Inspires Ambition 


HAVE always been immensely intrigued by paper pat- 

terns. There seemed to be something very self-sufficient 
about a woman who could make piles and piles of heavenly 
clothes at insignificant cost from the wonderfully instruc- 
tive designs. However, I never succumbed to the lure of 
the intriguing outlines when foot power was required at the 
sewing machine. But not long since I fixed up a corner in the 
third-story bedroom and installed a 
portable electric sewing machine, an 


By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 
































A ventilating fan increases the joy of cookery. 








of sewing machine, which is really a sewing machine hidden 
away in a console table. Sewing machines, while intrinsi- 
cally useful, are no decorative addition to a room, so that 
these new styles will be welcomed. I have sewn everything 
on mine, from a georgette dress to slip covers for the porch 
swing and chairs, and it did both equally well. 

Now that we live where catching suburban trains is essen- 
tial, we simply must have the correct time. Have you ever 
noticed how very few households really have the correct 
time? A great many men take pride in keeping their watches 
up to scratch, but that pride is not always extended to the 
clocks on which the household must depend. 

After my wrist watch had had just one too many slurs 
cast upon it, I installed an electric clock. It is of the regular 
mantel type, in mahogany finish, but is connected to a base- 
board outlet. A master clock in the power house of the 
lighting company controls it, which in turn is regulated 
from Washington. 

In the event that anything should go wrong with the cur- 
rent, alittle red signal makes itself seen, and that means the 
clock must be reset. It is certainly a comfortable feeling, 
though, to have a clock on which you can rely absolutely. 
Until we had it, I never realized the devious processes of 
mind I went through adding and subtracting from clocks 
with tendencies to run fast or slow! 

The rest of what I am pleased to call my electric coworkers 
come under the head, I should say, of personal comforts. 

When our small nephew visited us for the first time, he 
was still a bottle-fed baby. His feeding schedule called for 


a bottle at ten in the evening and two in the morning; and 
I made very sure that there would be no chilly trips through 
the halls to warm the food with which to silence that young 
person when he was aware that the hour of his bottle had 
arrived. We bought an electric milk-bottle warmer pri- 
marily to do away with going to the kitchen at night to heat 
his food, but soon discovered it was so convenient that we 
used it at every feeding. 

Besides its other very definite advantages, I soon found 
out that there was still another thing to be thankful for— 
when once we found out how long to leave the current on to 
bring the food to the proper temperature, we could always 
rely on that same length of time to produce the same tem- 
perature, which is no insignificant matter at two A.M. when 
one is only half awake! 

Our household has used three electric heating pads within 
a space of twelve years, which must not be taken to mean 
that heating pads are short-lived. Not at all! It is only 
that we put them to such extensive use. For a time there 
was an invalid in the family, and we are not at all sure that 
during certain critical seizures the prompt application of 
the electric heating pad did not save his life. Outside of 
such serious uses, our pads have done duty wherever a hot- 
water bag would have been called for during what we now 
facetiously term the good old times, and in many other in- 
stances besides, such as warming beds for children or elderly 
guests on cold nights, for neuritis, for that chilly feeling 
when a cold is coming on. 

There’s something so cuddly and comforting about an 
electric heating pad which helps any ache or ill, where the 
hot-water bag is so impersonal and uninteresting, espe- 
cially when it begins to cool off! 

Now that everyone seems inclined to feel that short hair 
for women is a more or less permanent institution, business 
in electric hair curlers and hair dryers should pick up con- 
siderably ! 


Keeping Short Hair Well Groomed 


HERE is no question about the comfort, convenience 

and beauty of short hair, but women with an eye on 
the practical side of things realize that it is an expensive 
proposition to keep short hair well groomed. It must be 
washed oftener than long hair and it must be kept in curl. 

Long hair could be confined in a net, and the curl kept in 
longer; and even if damp weather straightened out the curl, 
long hair could always be manipulated to some degree so 
that it wouldn’t look so bad. But short hair uncurled! 
Except for those very few exceptional people to whom 
sleek uncurled hair is the only permissible haircut—and 
my, how few they are!—two rainy days in succession will 
spell misery. 

Curly hair runs in our family, but we bought an inexpen- 
Sive little electric curling iron for our guests; and I some- 
times doubt if there is another investment of equal value in 
the whole house which has brought so much heartfelt appre- 
ciation. I do not believe that one can curl one’s own hair 
with an electric curling iron just like the marcel which the 
professional hair dresser puts in; but I do believe that for 
curling ends and helping the waves 
to stay in, there is nothing like an 





extra light in the way of an inexpen- 
sive bridge lamp, an easy-chair, a 
straight-back chair, an old folding 
car«| table, a traveling ironing board 
and a small electric iron. Here I can 
se to my heart’s content, with all 
the-needfuls rightathand. The small 
electric iron is invaluable for pressing 
cloies in the process of making— 
it helps give that tailored, finished 
appearance which is usually not the 
ha!imark of homemade clothes. 
Dresses are so simple to make 
nowadays, the patterns so marvel- 
Ously explicit, and electric sewing 
machines so easy to use, that it 
seems a shame not to make some of 
ones Own dresses, garments for the 
children and lingerie at home. You 
can actually save money and at the 
same time have the advantage of 
better materials. My sewing ma- 
chine is a small but efficient helper. 
It has a small electric motor as an 
integral part, all of which, together 
with the foot control, packs in a neat 
Wooden case. Anybody who wants 








electric curling iron. I have noticed, 
too, that the permanently waved 
heads which rest on the best embroid- 
ered pillowcases in our guest room 
often have recourse to our curling 
iron to help out in the places where 
the permanent wave has grown out. 

Part of the expense of short hair 
can be eliminated by the purchase 
of an electric hair dryer. I have one 
of the less expensive kinds which, 
however, is perfectly satisfactory. 
It is a small one which I hold in my 
hand, and it blows either hot or cold 
air. I have found that it comes in 
mighty handy when I want to wash 
my hair in a hurry and have it dry 
and fluffy within a half hour. 

Yes, we think a great deal of our 
little electric coworkers. They have 
not, naturally, the same hold on our 
affections: as our wonderful electric 
refrigerator which is helping us make 
a reputation as artists in chilled des- 
serts, nor our electric stove which 
some say, in spite of ourselves, will 
acclaim us as real cooks; but they 








to make a little larger investment 
will be pleased with the console type 


To be able to use several electrical devices at the same time in one room is a real convenience. 


have, nevertheless,a real and definite 
place in our home electric. 
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To such charmin g ladies as 


Billie Burke 


St. Valentine’s Day 
is dedicated 


pe the good old days when 
every gallant picked some lovely 
lady for his Valentine, the romantic 
custom has never waned. 

Today, more than ever, it is proper 
to send Valentines—not only to our 
friends and relatives, and of course 
to the children—but also to those 
we admire—the actresses, the writers, 
the artists, the singers —all who have 
given us happiness and inspiration 
through their artistry. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
IS FEBRUARY 14 


The lives of our friends and relatives 
are full of occasions when the send- 
ing of a message of congratulation, 
praise, love or encouragement is the 
correct and kindly thing to do. 

In any good shop you will find a 
generous assortment of tasteful cards 
suitable for each occasion. 


Scatter Sunshine 


with Greeting Cards 


* 


Anne Rittenhouse, noted social 
authority, has written a most inter- 
esting book on the modern usage 
of Greeting Cards, which includes 
fifteen pages for lists, arranged con- 
veniently. Simply mail 25c with the 
coupon for your copy. 
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The Greeting Card Association 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, ‘‘Greet- 
ing Cards—When and How to use Them.” 
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The kind as well as the quantity determines the price you pay. 


Is Honey Just Honey? 


By ARTHUR E. ALBRECHT 


ONEY was man’s first sweetening,”’ 
H said the dark-skinned Syrian pro- 

prietor of a downtown New York 
restaurant as he brought a trayful of 
Oriental honey cakes as a substitute for 
the usual Danish and French pastry. 

Our host, who came from the ancient 
city of Tyre, explained that when using a 
cupful of honey in place ofa cupful of sugar 
he reduced the water or other liquid by one- 
quarter cupful for each cupful of honey so 
as to make up for the water in the honey. 
Cakes and cookies made with honey keep 
fresh longer than when made with sugar 
alone, and so we find that big commercial 
bakeries are extensive users of honey which 
they purchase by the carload. 

Honey, like milk, reaches the consum- 
er’s table untouched by human hands. As 
prepared by the bee it is ready for use 
without any form of cooking, sterilizing 
or cold storaging. Unlike the pearl, 
neither the comb nor the honey has ever 
been successfully manufactured or imi- 
tated by man. Then, too, practically all 
honey offered for sale in these days is 
pure, the Federal and state enforcements 
of the pure-food laws having stamped out 
adulteration and the substitution of 
cheaper liquids for honey. 


Extracted Honey Most Popular 


HE most widely consumed form is ex- 

tracted honey, the second is comb 
honey, and the third is a combination of 
the other two. 

Since it is no longer necessary to market 
honey in combs to convince the consumer 
of its purity, the popularity of extracted 
honey has grown until today over 80 per 
cent is marketed in that form. The bees 
deposit their surplus honey in combs in 
an upper chamber of the hive known as 
a super. After the combs are filled and 
capped by the bees, they are removed from 
the super, the cappings sliced off, and the 
honey extracted by means of a centrifugal 
machine, and the comb is then returned to 
the hive. The honey is then strained and 
drawn into shipping containers which vary 
from five-pound pails to 650-pound barrels. 
Most of it is sold in new five-gallon tins 
holding 60 pounds to packers who usually 
market it in glass jars. 

An economical way to purchase ex- 
tracted honey is in five-pound lots. For 
example, the housewife in New York City 
who buys a five-ounce jar now pays at the 
rate of 48 cents a pound, while she who 
buys the five-pound pail pays at the rate 


of 25 cents a pound. Many housewives 
are loath to purchase the large quantities 
for fear that granulation may affect the 
quality of the honey, but practically all 
extracted honey granulates sooner or later. 
It does so when exposed to cool tempera- 
tures but loses none of its excellence. 
Granulated or candied honey may be re- 
stored to the liquid state by immersing 
the container in a bath of warm water no 
hotter than the hand can stand or by stir- 
ring vigorously before it has candied solid. 


The Bees Finished Product 


WELL-FILLED comb appeals to con- 
sumers because of its fine appearance. 
The bees build the comb, stock it, cap it 
over, then it is removed from the hive and 
unaltered by man in any way is placed in 
a carton ready for market. Filled combs 
weigh from about 10 to 14 ounces, net, but 
are obtainable only during a rapid honey 
flow and of sufficient duration to insure 
their completion. Light-colored honey 
rather than dark is generally purchasable 
in combs. 

Some beekeepers market part of their 
honey in a third form, namely, in jars of 
honey into which a small section of comb 
has been inserted. 

There are many different flavors of 
honey, depending upon the plant from 
which it is derived. The worker bees 
gather the nectar, which is the sweet liquid 
of the flowers, and, after causing it to 
undergo some slight changes, deposit it in 
the combs. 

In the Central states and in New York, 
white clover, sweet clover, alsike and 
basswood produce considerable nectar, but 
in parts of Michigan and Wisconsin, rasp- 
berry produces much of the crop. New 
York State is the largest producer of 
buckwheat honey, while in the West sage, 
orange blossoms and other plants are the 
source of supply. Choosing between the 
honeys from the different flowers is a mat- 
ter of taste. 

As the abundance and kind of flowers 
vary in different seasons, so does the flavor 
of honey. For this reason many whole- 
salers and packers of honey mix several 
different flavors to produce a blend similar 
to the way teas are blended. 

Packers of honey by mixing different 
flavors in definite quantities can produce 
the same blend year after year, and so 
enable those housewives who prefer 
blended honey to purchase a uniform 
product. 
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Aunt Ellen’s barbecued ham with 
sweet potatoes, corn pones—a tasty, 
heartening one-piece dinner—easy to 
cook! Ask her to write you just 
how she makes it. Address ‘‘Aunt 
Ellen,’”’ Dept. 8-A, the Griswold 


Kitchen, Erie, Pa. 











Aunt Ellen says: 


“Tt’s the slow, moist, 
heavy heat inside my Gris- 
wold Skillet-and-Cover that 
makes barbecued ham and 
other meats so tender and 
rich of flavor. 


“ALL around the ham, or pork, 
or chicken I’m cooking in my 
Griswold Skillet-and-Cover, is 
heat as thick as the skillet is 
thick. Evenly hot clear through 
that thickness—because of the 
Griswold evenness of casting the 
pure iron. There are no thin 
places anywhere. Meats and 
vegetables cook without the ad- 
dition of anything. They release 
their own juices, cook in their 
own concentrated richness. Their 
steaminess drips from the rings 
inside the cover to keep the meat 
deliciously basted with the same 
richness and flavor. Any wonder 
even cheap cuts of meat get so 
tender they fall apart almost at 
touch of a fork? ... and their 
flavor gets refined, delicate, ex- 
pensive-tasting? Just fee/ how 
wonderfully heavy the Griswold 
Skillet-and-Cover is!” Lift one 
in almost any house-furnishing or 
hardware store. The Griswold 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of Extra Finished Cooking Utensils in 
Cast Iron and Aluminum, Woffle Irons, Food 
Choppers, Reversible Stove and Furnace Pipe 
Dampers, Fruit Presses, Mail Boxes, Bolo and 
other Portable Bake Ovens, Gas Hot Plates, 
Electric Waffle Bakers and Electric Hot Plates. 


GRISWOLD 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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FILM-FREE TEETH 


THE SECRET OF A CHARMING SMILE 


GUMS FIRM AND HEALTHY TO CONTRAST .THEM 








The new way to combat the 

film on teeth—the source 

of many tooth and gum 

disorders—which numbers 

of leading authorities 
suggest 


Ow B= 


SenD Coupon ror 10-Day 
TuBE 


HEN teeth lack gleam and 
whiteness, it is usually be- 
cause they are film coated. 

By running the tongue across 
the teeth, this film can be felt. 
Modern dental science charges 
it with many tooth and gum dis- 
turbances; with most of the 
clouded teeth one sees; with much 
of the prevalence of pyorrhea. 

Many methods have failed to 
combat film successfully. Thus 
thinking people, chiefly on den- 
tal advice, are adopting a new 
Way in tooth and gum care 























called Pepsodent. 


l'ttM—Enemy or SounD TEETH AND GuMs 


For years dental science sought ways to fight 
filu:. Clear teeth and healthy gums come only 
When film is constantly combated—removed 
evry day from the teeth. 


‘ilm was found to cling to teeth; to get into 
crevices and stay; to hold in contact with teeth 
fo. 1 substances which fermented and fostered 
th acids of decay. Film was found to be the 
I. is of tartar. Germs by the millions breed in 
it. And they, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
Pp orrhea and most gum disorders. 




















Now Pepsodent, urged by 
dental authorities for its 
unique therapeutic and 
prophylactic properties, is 
known to experts as a 
major beauty aid 


Cr B= 


Pepsodent also multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. And 
thus aids in neutralizing mouth 
acids as they form. 


It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant of the saliva. Thus com- 
bats starch deposits which might 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 


No other method known to 
present-day science embodies 
protective agents like those in 
Pepsodent. 


PLEASE Accept PEPSODENT TEST 


Send the coupon fora 10-day tube. 
Brush teeth this way for 10 days. 
Note how thoroughly film is re- 
moved. The teeth gradually lighten 
as film coats go. Then for 10 nights 

massage the 








gums with 





Thus there was a universal call for 
an effective film-removing method. 
Brushing alone was found ineffective. 
Now two effective combatants have 
been found, approved by high dental 
authority and embodied in a tooth paste 
called Pepsodent. ; 














Pepsodent, 
the quality 
dentifrice, us- 
ing your finger 
tips;the gums 
then should 
start to firm 




















CuRDLES AND REMovES FILM 
FirMs THE Gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then 
it thoroughly removes the film in gentle safety 


to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums—Pepsodent provides, for this pur- 
pose, the most recent dental findings in 
gum protection science knows today. 





FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The 
Pepsodent Company, Dept. 1010, 1104 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. Only one tube to 
a family. 


TN i ae 
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Prertr tee eeeereeeCCerrerreCerrer rt Terre ere eeeerer reer er erere rere rere irre rrrrri rer t ti ry) 


Canada. London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Road, London, 
Sydney, N.S. W. 


and harden. 


At the end of that time, we believe you will 
agree that, next to regular dental care, Pepso- 
dent provides the utmost science has discov- 
ered for tooth and gum protection. 








Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, 

















S. E. 1. The Pepsodent Co. (Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St., 
2312 
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‘WAX Your Floors 
to Gleaming Beauty — 


this new, easy. Electric way 


HOME JOURNAL February, 1927 Feb 


VERY floor surface in your house can be brought in- 

stantly to lustrous, deep-toned beauty at trifling ex- 
pense. Even those shabby worn spots at the foot of the 
stairs and in doorways. And those dull looking ‘‘edges’’ 
around the rugs. HOW? With Johnson's ae Wax and 
Electric Floor Polisher. 
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All you do is to spread on a thin film of Johnson’s Liquid 
Wax. This cleans as it waxes. Then run the Johnson Electric 
Polisher over the floors. You will be amazed at their charm 
and beauty and at the ease and speed of their transformation. 


It’s so easy anyone can do it. Takes but a few minutes— 
there is no stooping or kneeling—no messy rags and pails. 
And your dainty hands do not touch the floors or the wax. 





Any floor—old or new—of wood, linoleum, tile, marble or 
composition—regardless of how finished (whether with var- 
nish, shellac, wax or paint) all respond equally well to this 
rejuvenating Johnson's Wax Electric treatment. 


And when “‘traffic spots’’ begin to show you can re-wax them 
quickly without going over the entire floor. The new coating 
of wax wiil blend in perfectly with the old—leaving not the 
slightest suggestion of a patch. 


sis 7 u Can 
RENT this wonder ful 


Glectric Floor Polisher 


For*2 2a day your neighborhood merchant or 


your painter will rent you a 
Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher. With it you can: 
beautify a// your floors in just a few hours. The brush, 
whizzing 2100 times a minute, drives the wax into the 
very heart of the floor and brings up a burnished, wear- 
resisting polish such as could never be attained by hand. 


This Johnson's Wax Electric Floor Polisher is 
much easier to operate than a vacuum cleaner, 
You don’t need to push it or bear down on it. 
In fact it runs itself—you merely walk along 
and GuivE it with the finger-tips of one hand. 


Telephone your nearest dealer now and make an appoint- 
ment to RENT a Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher 
for any day you wish. If you should have any difh- 
culty getting this Rental Service in your neighbor- 
hood, please let us know. 


Or Buy One outright for your own exclusive 


use. It will save you many hours 
—much work and a lot of money on floor refinishing. 
Its use will protect and increase your home investment! 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSON'S POLISHING WAX 


‘PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS, POLISHES, PRESERVES ALL FLOORS 
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Some of these American products are called “imported domestics.” 


(oheese for a (ghange 


OFTEN wonder as I watch the 
ia! salesman putting up endless or- 
ham) ders of “half a pound of mild 
Mq| cheese’’ whether the housewife 
eats) generally knows that there are 
some two hundred different types of cheese, 
each so rich in food value that it ought to 
be served occasionally in place of meat, or 
to provide the variety in menu planning 
for which she is constantly seeking. - 

Of course every grocery shop does not 
carry the two hundred types of cheese, but 
even the smallest establishment usually 
has in stock, besides Cheddar, which is the 
cheese we get when we just order “‘cheese,”’ 
several varieties of foil-wrapped cheeses, 
one or two kinds of brick cheese, and other 
jar or box cheese; enough to offer a fairly 
wide choice. 

I am going to speak only of some of the 
more popular kinds, those that are easily 
available, and of interesting ways in 
which to use them. In the first place, it 
is a very significant fact that nearly all 
the imported cheeses are now made in 
America. 

While one may buy the real French 
Roquefort at something like a dollar a 
pound, one may also obtain a delicious 
American Roquefort, not quite so rich nor 
so old or crumbly as the European but 
very good, at less than half the cost. 

So it is with other old favorites, many 
of which are now made in Wisconsin by 
people from Switzerland, Holland and 
France who are thoroughly familiar with 
the method used by cheese makers there. 

All the soft cheeses, like the white cream 
cheese and Neufchatel, are at their best 
only when very fresh. Hard cheeses like 
the Cheddar, Edam, pineapple and Stilton 
may be kept for some time; indeed, a real 
epicure considers that they are not fit to 
eat until at least two years old. 

Strongly as I advocate the use of more 
cheese in the menu, I suggest that it be 
served always with discretion. If it is to 
be used in a dish planned as a meat sub- 
stitute, use American Cheddar cheese that 
is rather sharp in flavor, and mature enough 
to grate or run through the chopper easily. 
Or you may combine it with Parmesan 
cheese, which is an Italian cheese that may 

»e purchased in some shops by the pound, 
but nearly always is to be had ready grated 
in bottles or in oiled-paper packages. In 
doing this, use the American cheese in the 
dish itself and pass the Parmesan at the 
table so it can be added in quantities to 
suit individual tastes. Others that may 
be served this way are Edam, pineapple, 
English dairy, Stilton. 

Roquefort, Camembert, Brie, Gruyére, 
Port du Salut are delicious dessert cheeses. 
They should be served with toasted crack- 
ers and small cups of black coffee at the 
end ofa dinner directly following the salad 
course. Don’t make the mistake of serv- 


ing a heavy dessert and cheese at the same 
meal. 





All the cream cheeses and our own pop- 
ular cottage cheese are delightful salad 


By Caro.ineE B. KinG 


cheeses, which may be used in the salad 
dressings or as accompaniments to the 
salad. 

Practically all the kinds I have men- 
tioned make tasty sandwiches; Swiss, 
thinly sliced and combined with a wafer- 
like bit of boiled ham and a suspicion of 
mustard, will transform two slices of rye 
bread into a feast. Cheddar if mild and 
delicate is as tasty; Gruyére with crack- 
ers and cottage cheese with Boston brown 
bread are as temptingly good. 

Meat-substitute dishes may be served 
for either luncheon, dinner or supper. 


CHEESE SOUP, served at the beginning 
of a vegetable dinner, is both hearty and 
satisfying. Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, add three tablespoonfuls of flour, 
cook, stirring constantly until the mixture 
bubbles; then add a pint and a half of 
milk, or milk and veal or chicken stock 
blended. Cook until slightly thickened, 
then stir in three-quarters of a cup of 
grated cheese and season with one tea- 
spoonful salt, one-quarter teaspoonful each 
white pepper and paprika, then whip in 
one well-beaten egg and beat until foamy. 
Serve at once in cups, with toasted saltines. 


SPANISH CHEESE Soup calls for a quart 
of beef stock or canned consommé. Bring 
to the boiling point; meanwhile fry four 
medium-sized Spanish onions sliced very 
thin to a golden brown in butter; add the 
boiling consommé and pour over squares 
of toast arranged in soup plates. On each 
serving sprinkle a heaping tablespoonful 
of grated Parmesan or American cheese, 
or a blend of both. 


SPAGHETTI MILANAISE is a satisfying 
winter dinner dish. Into a large kettle of 
rapidly boiling water lower without break- 
ing a pound of spaghetti, add two onions 
stuck with two or three cloves each, and 
cook rapidly until the spaghetti is tender. 
Drain and remove the onions. Then mix 
it with a pint of well-seasoned tomato 
sauce, one quarter pound of Frankfort 
sausages plumped by cooking a few min- 
utes in boiling water, then peeled and cut 
in one-inch pieces, and a cupful of canned 
mushrooms. Cook five minutes, add a 
cupful of grated American cheese, sprinkle 
with Parmesan cheese, and serve very hot. 


CHEESE DEVILS are acceptable for 
luncheon, supper or for evening refresh- 
ments; they may be entirely prepared, 
except for baking, hours in advance of their 
serving, slipped into the oven at the last 
minute, and served in a very few minutes, 
sizzling hot, with hot coffee or iced ginger 
ale. To two cupfuls of grated or chopped 
cheese add one well-beaten egg, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, black pepper and 
paprika to taste, one tablespoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce and one tablespoonful of 
melted butter. Mix all to a paste, spread 


generously on triangles of bread neatly 
trimmed of the crust, put one slice of 
bacon on each and place in a very hot 
oven. While the cheese mixture melts and 
puffs, the bread toasts and the bacon 
frizzles to a tempting brown. Serve on 
plates with a lettuce leaf filled with 
mayonnaise at one side and two tiny 
sharp pickles at the other. 


CHEESE AND CABBAGE ROLLS call for 
one and a half cupfuls of cold boiled rice, 
three-quarters cupful of grated cheese, six 
large cabbage leaves, with salt, paprika 
and pepper to taste, and one tablespoonful 
of butter. Wilt the cabbage leaves slightly 
in hot water, remove and fill with the rice 
mixture seasoned to taste, roll up and place 
in a buttered baking dish, season lightly, 
dot with butter, cover and bake in a slow 
oven until tender—about half an hour. 

Sprinkle grated cheese over boiled cauli- 
flower, on squares of baked Hubbard 
squash or on corn pudding or scalloped 
potato, and you will have a very out-of- 
the-ordinary dish. 


SALAD CHEESE is something especially 
dainty to serve with the salad course. 
Mash a large cream cheese to a paste with 
a tablespoonful of melted butter, add 
stuffed olives chopped very fine, one hard- 
cooked egg also chopped fine, a grating 
of onion, a few drops of Worcestershire 
sauce, with salt, pepper and paprika to 
taste. Press into an oiled mold, chill for 
several hours, then turn out and cut in 
thin slices. 


MOLDED CREAM CHEESE with Bar-le- 
Duc or any spicily tart preserve is a most 
delightful luncheon dish. Mash two large 
cream cheeses or Neufchatel well, then 
add enough whipped cream to make 
slightly soft, place in a mold, chill for 
several hours, then turn out and arrange 
the preserves, green gage, currant, damson 
plum or cherry, around the cheese mold, 
and serve with hot toasted crackers and 
small cups of black coffee. This dish is 
especially nice if the cream-cheese mixture 
is frozen slightly. 


AFTERNOON TEA CHEESE. Select small 
slightly sweetened crackers, and on each 
place a ball made of cream cheese mixed 
with a little sweet cream and a few 
chopped pecans. Flatten the ball slightly 
to almost cover the cracker, and on the 
top put a cube of red jelly or a preserved 
cherry or strawberry. 


GINGER AND CREAM CHEESE SAND- 
WICHES may be added to the sandwich list 
kept for special occasions. Butter whole- 
wheat, Graham or Boston brown bread on 
the loaf and cut very thin, then spread with 
cream cheese worked to a paste with a lit- 
tle of the sirup from the ginger jar, and add 
as much finely chopped preserved ginger 
as you desire. Press the sandwiches to- 
gether lightly and cut into desired form. 
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Ln Flospitats 


Mustard zs 
constantly used 


O ward off a cold, to break up a 
cold your first thought is likely 
to be—a mustard foot-bath. 


And when you’re suffering from a 
congested chest or almost any sort of 
ache or pain—it’s a mustard plaster 
that first comes into your mind. 


Simple, old-fashioned treatment to be 
sure, but nevertheless as modern and 
scientific as anything you could do. For 
today the greatest doctors prescribe mus- 
tard not only for colds, congestions, aches 
and pains, but for many acute illnesses. 

When you’re especially tired, four 
tablespoonfuls of mustard in your regu- 
lar bath will marvelously refresh you. 


But not all mus- 
tard is equally effec- 
tive. A century ago 
Jeremiah Colman 
discovered that the 
soil of Lincolnshire, 
England, produced 
mustard of peculiarly 
high medicinal 
power, and today 
Colman’s Mustard is 
famous all over the 
world. 





NorHING HELPS MORE 
to break up a cold than 
the hot mustard foot- 
bath—one tablespoonful 
to the ordinary foot-tub, 


When you buy 
mustard, ask for Col- 
man’s at your grocer’s 
or your druggist’s, 
and keep one of the convenient sealed tins 
always in your medicine cabinet. 

















Send this coupon today for Free Booklet 





J. & F. Colman (U. 8. A.), Ltd., Dept. B-7, 
New Brunswick, N. F. 


Please send me free your booklet 
““MusTAarD AS A First AID IN THE HomE” 


Name___ 





Address 
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The world-wide popularity of Theodore Haviland 
china is due not only to its leadership in quality but 
also to its wealth of charming designs. This creates 
an unusual opportunity to havesomething individual. 

To enhance this opportunity comes the new 
“Cluny” pattern, cast on the beautiful colonial 
Pilgrim shape. The decoration is of old-fashioned 
garden sprays: passion flowers, morning-glories, 
camomile and others in delicate natural colors. The 
soft ivory band and the floral borderindeepblue and 


gold are further touches of richness. 


This is a superb example of the originality and 
skill of Theodore Haviland artists, which have long 


influenced the entire china industry. 


PLease Nore: All true Theodore Haviland china-— 
with its incomparable hardness of body, depth and 
quality of glaze, brilliancy of finish, and perfec- 
tion of detail— bears one. or both of these marks: 


EH F 
"Theodore Haviland 


S FRANCE > 
t 


se FRANCE 


DECORATED CHINA MARK 


WHITE CHINA MARK 


Theodore Haviland china can be had from all good deal- 
ers. If your dealer does not carry it, he can get it for you. 


Ask him to write us for full information. 


A booklet in color, displaying many of the most famous of 
Theodore Haviland designs in table china, will be sent on 


request. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


26 WEST 23xrp STREET, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN OFFICE: 
‘THEODORE HAVILAND & CO., TORONTO 























Attractive serving of an inexpensive food greatly increases its popularity. 


Meat and Fish Sauces 


By HENRIETTA JESSUP 


ment, and its success depends upon 

how well it blends in flavor and tex- 
ture with the accompanying dish. It must 
add flavor to a food lacking it or soften a 
flavor too harsh or sharp. 

A sauce properly chosen is a source of 
great economy, as it can make left-over or 
inexpensive food into dishes “fit for kings.”’ 

To prove this, try serving plain boiled 
brisket of beef or fresh lamb’s tongue 
with 


5 met of any kind is an accompani- 


Horse-Radish Sauce 


1 Tablespoonful of 24 Cupful of Milk 


Butter 4g Cupful of Scalded 
1 Tablespoonful of Cream 
Flour 'g Cupful of Prepared 


4 Teaspoonful of Salt Horse- Radish 


ELT the butter, add the flour and 

salt and cook until frothy. Gradu- 

ally pour in the milk, stirring until thick, 

and cook over hot water ten minutes. Add 
the cream and horse-radish and serve. 

When left-over roast lamb is at hand, 

cut it into even-size pieces and reheat it in 


bY a] 
(urry Sauce 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Teaspoonful of 


Butter Lemon Juice 
14 Tablespoonful of 2 Cupfuls of Stock or 
Minced Onion Boiling Water 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 14 Cupful of Scalded 
Flour Cream 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Y4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Curry Powder 
IMMER the onion in butter. When 
light brown, stir in flour and curry 
powder mixed together and cook until 
frothy. Add the stock or water gradually, 
then the lemon juice, stir until thickened, 
drop in the pieces of lamb and cook slowly 
until the meat is thoroughly heated, about 
fifteen minutes. 
There is no more appetizing and nour- 
ishing boiled dinner than that built around 
boiled mutton served with 


Caper Sauce 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 4 Cupful of Water 
Butter 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Capers 
Flour 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupful of Mutton Chop Parsley 
Broth 1 Egg Yolk 


¥% Cupful of Cream 


ELT the butter, add the flour and 

cook until frothy. Pour in the broth 
and water gradually, stir until thickened, 
cook a few minutes, then add capers, 
parsley and cream with the beaten egg. 
Heat and serve. 


Fish sauces must supply fat or flavor, 
depending upon which is lacking. Some 
fish carry all their fat in the liver, so fat 
must be added to make the flesh palat 
able; for instance, boiled cod is served with 


(ream Fish Sauce 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Cupfuls of Milk 
Butter 2 Finely Chopped 

1 Tablespoonfuls of Gherkins 
Flour 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


lg Teaspoonful of Salt Minced Parsley 
1 Hard-Cooked Egg Sliced 


ELT the butter, add the flour and 
seasoning and cook until frothy. 

Stir the milk in gradually and cook ten 
minutes over hot water and add the gher 
kins, parsley and egg just before serving. 
The three-pound haddock shown in the 
illustration above cost only fifty cents, and 
its reputation was made by serving it with 


Piquant Fish Sauce 


1 Tablespoonful of 1 Cupful of Strained 
Minced Onion ‘Tomatoes 
1g Cupful of Butter 1 Teaspoonful of 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt Minced Parsley 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 14 Teaspoonful of Mac: 
Flour 144 Teaspoonful of Pa 
1 Cupful of White 


prika 
Stock or Water % Cupful of Hot Crean: 


ROWN onion in butter, add the sa!! 
and flour, stirring constantly. Whe 
frothy stir in the stock, tomatoes, parsle\ 
mace and paprika and simmer to half tl 
quantity; strain, add cream and serve. 
Boiled fillet of flounder may well be sul 
stituted for fillet of sole, if served with 


‘Parsley and Watercress Sauce 
14 Cupful of Minced 2 Tablespoonfuls of Minc: 
Parsley Watercress 
4% Cupful of Butter 


UB the parsley and watercress into tl: 


butter and on the fish before servin:. 


An oily fish like mackerel is unexcelle: 
if served with 


Savory Fish Sauce 
(Alexander Dumas ) 


1 Small White Onion 1 Teaspoonful of Wor 
Grat cestershire Sauce 

1 Tablespoonful of 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Minced Parsley Chopped Chives 

1g Teaspoonful of Dry 4 or 5 Drops of Ta- 


Mustard basco Sauce 
1 Tablespoonful of 1 Teaspoonful of Sali 
Olive Oil ¥% Cupful of Mild 
Vinegar 


Mix the ingredients well and serve. 
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“Sallie, how much was that new 

silver of yours? . . . What? 
. As little as that? ... I’m 

going to order mine now!” 
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"Tue Brive who’s left luxury behind, to begin life again 
where fairy-tales leave off, finds in TUDOR PLATE a new sort of silver 
service .. . distinguished, modern, smart as tea at the Ritz... and yet 
amazingly available, even within the stringent limits of her housekeep- 
ing allowance. Ask to see this new plate in three distinguished designs. 


TREMENDOUSLY SMART...ABSURDLY INEXPENSIVE 


Nore that you can get silver for six covers in TUDOR PLATE... 
29 pieces in a sapphire-blue chest . . . for *17.00. Knives are in the new French shape 
with stainless steel blades . . . and TUDOR PLATE is guaranteed for 25 years of use. 
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It has the 
White Handle 























BE SURE THE GAS RANGE YOW BUY 


has this great convenience 


LF edd a woman has resigned 
herself to the old-fashioned idea 
that being a good cook means hours 
of drudgery in the kitchen. 


But that’s far from being true today. 
For the White Handle AutomatiCook 
has turned drudgery into pleasure. 
Every meal is a success. Every dish 
that she puts in her oven comes out 
perfectly cooked. Nothing burned, 
dried-out, or under-done. 


And the marvelous thing about it is 
that she doesn’t even have to be 
there! She adjusts the White Handle, 
sets the food in the oven, and goes 
off to spend those delightful new 
hours of freedom as she chooses. 


Easy to Operate 


To operate the AutomatiCook, you 
simply consult your chart, and turn 
the White Handle to the proper tem- 
perature mark. Then, put 
in your roast, your cake, 
pastry, canning, or even 
a whole meal, and your part 
is over. You can then forget 
all about cooking until time 
to serve. 


Could anything be more 





satisfying? Just to come in, fresh from 
an afternoon of enjoyable diversion, 
and find your dinner all ready for 
you! Delicious, tempting dishes, 
cooked to the king’s taste. 


And all that time—you’ve known 
the AutomatiCook was guarding your 
oven—that nothing could possibly 
happen to spoil your meal. 


Get the AutomatiCook 
on your new range 


The AutomatiCook is recommended 
by gas companies, home economics 
bureaus and gas range manufactur- 
ers. But, you can’t buy it alone. It 
comes on 74 leading ranges. 


Ask your stove dealer or gas com- 
pany to show you one of these 
beautiful ranges, and see how easily 
the White Handle AutomatiCook 
works. You'll be as enthusiastic 
about it as thousands of 
other women who enjoy its 
numerous advantages. 


Write today for this valuable book on 
timeand temperaturecooking. It’s free. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT Co. 
Manufacturers of Thermostats since 1899 
. Youngwood, Pa. 


For water heaters, house heaters, garage heaters, 
kitchen ranges and manufacturing processes. 


ROBERTSHAW 
AutomatiCook 
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We Test Our Readers Recipes 


«Main ‘Dishes for Winter Dinners 


Ham Smothered in Sweet ‘Potatoes 


1% Pound Slice of Ham 1 Cupful of Hot 


3 Cupfuls of Diced Sweet Water 
Potatoes 1 Tablespoonful of 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar Melted Butter 


for serving. Broil slightly on both 

sides and arrange over the bottom of 
a buttered baking dish. Cover witha layer 
of sweet potatoes. Add the water and 
melted butter and sprinkle with sugar. 
Cover and bake in a hot oven—450° F.— 
until the potatoes are cooked and the ham 
tender, or from forty-five to fifty minutes. 
Uncover to brown attractively before 
serving. Miss V. B., Owosso, Mich. 


Delectable Fish Loaf 


1 Can of Tuna Fish 
6 Oysters 
14 Green Pepper 


“1 Small Onion 
1 Egg 


ge 
¥% Cupful of Milk 


LAKE the fish with a fork. Chop the 

oysters, pepper and onion into bits and 
add to the fish, with the slightly beaten 
egg, the milk, salt, cayenne, soft bread 
crumbs, and the oil from the fish can. Mix 
well, put into a small buttered baking dish, 
and sprinkle with fine buttered bread 
crumbs. Bake in a moderate oven of 400° 
F. until browned, about twenty 
minutes. Serve with lemon slices 
or tomato sauce. 

Mrs. A. B. B., Amherst, Mass. 


Mutton With Vegetables 


1 Pound of Mutton 
Drippingsor Fat 


1 eat Can of 1 Teaspoonful of 
Tomatoes alt 
2 Pounds of String 14 Teaspoonful of 
eans Pepper 
1 Minced Onion 1 Quart of Water 
UT mutton into pieces of serving size. 
Brown slightly with the minced onion 
in the hot fat. Add the tomatoes, salt, 
pepper and water. Cover and cook gently 
for an hour. Then add the string beans, 
washed and prepared for cooking, and 
simmer uncovered a second hour, or until 
the meat and beans are tender and the 
juices reduced to a rich gravy. With 
boiled rice this makes a most satisfying 
dinner. Muss C. M. B., Benson, Ariz. 


Puffy ©odfish Cakes 


1 Pound of Dry Salt 1 Tablespoonful of 
od fish Chopped Parsley 
6 Egg Whites 14 Teaspoonful of 
6 Egg Yolks Salt 
% Teaspoonful of Black Pepper 
ASH salt from codfish. ~Cover with 
two quarts of cold water and bring 
slowly to the boiling point. Simmer until 
tender. Drain, remove the bones and 
shred. Add egg yolks, slightly beaten, 
parsley, salt and pepper. Fold in stiffly 
beaten egg’whites and drop from a spoon 
into a small quantity of hot fat. Cook 
slowly until they puff, turn and continue 
cooking until a delicate brown in color. 


Mrs. G. A. E., Morro Bay, Cal. 


Cre the ham into pieces convenient 


14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Soft Bread 
Crumbs 
A Few Grains of 
Cayenne Pepper 
Buttered Bread Crumbs 


1 Tablespoonful of 






Old English Bachelor Stew 


2% Pounds of Veal Fillet 
1 Slice of Lean Ham 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
2 Large Carrots 
3 Onions 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire 
Sauce 

14 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Cupful of Boiling 


¥% Cupful of Diced Water 
Celery 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupful of Cooked Peas Flour 


ELECT a slice of veal two inches thick. 

Slice the onions, celery and scraped 
carrots and brown with the meats in the 
hot fat. Pour in boiling water, Worcester- 
shire sauce and salt. Cover closely and 
simmer one and a half hours. Add the 
peas long enough before serving to heat 
thoroughly. Arrange the meat in the 
center of a hot platter, surround with the 
vegetables and cover with the gravy 
which has been thickened by cooking five 
minutes with a paste made of the flour 
and a little cold water. 

Miss C. L. P., College Corner, Ohio. 


Surprise ‘Rice 
1 Sweet Green Pepper 
1 Small Onion 1 Pound of Tiny 
3 Cupfuls of Boiled Sausages 
Rice 1 Cupful of Milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 


14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


HOP finely the onion and green pepper 
from which the seeds have been re- 
moved. Mix thoroughly with the rice and 
salt and spread the mixture one inch 
thick in a buttered baking dish. 
Cover with the sausages, which have 
been slightly browned in a frying 
pan, and then with the 
remaining rice. Pour 
the milk over and dot 
with butter. Bake cov- 
ered half an hour ina 
moderate oven, 400° F., 
then remove the cover 
and continue baking 
half an hour longer. 
This dish with such 
vegetables as beets, 
spinach or cabbage and 
a fruit dessert makes 
a well-balanced meal. 


Puffy cakes of fish 

Make a tempting 

dish, Mrs. R. R., Kalkaska, 
Mich. 


Spanish Beans 


1 Cupful of Navy 1 Medium-Size Potato, 
Beans Minced 
4% Pound of Round 14 Cupful of Chopped 
Steak, Ground Celery 


4 Pound of Pork, 14 Cupful of Rice 


Ground 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Canned Salt 
Tomatoes 4 Teaspoonful of 
144 Cupful of Minced Pepper 
arrot 1 Teaspoonful of 


144 Tablespoonfuls of Mexican Chili 
inced Onion Powder 

ASH the beans and cover well with 

cold water and soak overnight. Inthe 
morning drain off the unabsorbed water 
and add the meat, vegetables and season- 
ings with one and a half quarts of cold 
water. Let come to the boiling point, then 
simmer until the beans are tender, about 
three hours. This makes a delicious 
luncheon dish for cold weather. 

Mrs. H. E. Z., David City, Nebr. 
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! Principal uses 
of BonAmi 


for cleaning and polishing 


Bathtubs, Tiling 
White Woodwork 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows, Mirrors 
Refrigerators, The Hands 
White Shoes, Congoleum 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 
Aluminum Ware 
Brass, Copper, Tin 
and Nickel Ware 
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Partners in Cleanliness 


You'll want them both on your pantry shelf! Bon 
Ami Powder as well as your time-tested friend, Bon 
Ami Cake. Both are the same soft, scratchless cleanser. 
Different in form, yes! To make them handier to use. 


Bon Ami Powder flows freely from the easy-to- 
sprinkle can. It’s especially popular for many clean- 
ing tasks, such as the bathtub, tiling, refrigerator, 
pots and pans of aluminum, copper, agate and tin, etc. 

Of course, for windows and mirrors there’s nothing 
so convenient and economical as Bon Ami Cake. 


Both forms of Bon Ami work in the same easy, 
thorough way. They blot up the grime without hard 
rubbing or scouring. And they never scratch—never 
redden or roughen the hands. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Cake or Powder 


most housewives use both 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yet” 
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HE Mopern Ipeat in bedroom decoration has 
swept away the old-fashioned belief that 
blankets were merely “‘something to keep warm 
with!” Today, women are giving their preference 
to blankets that decorate, too—blankets that are 
appropriate to the ensemble of the bedroom. 


It is for just this quality of harmonious beauty that 
Esmond Blankets have been so widely praised. 
America’s leading decorators have endorsed them 
enthusiastically. Women everywhere have written 
us complimentary letters about them. And no won- 
der! Never before have blankets been so beautifully 
designed, so fluffily woven, so lovely in coloring. 


Now, an appropriate Esmond Blanket 
for every style of bedroom 


Esmonds come in plaids and striking ombre effects 
for Colonial rooms; dainty floral motifs for French 
decorations; plain centers with rich borders for 
Spanish styles; true Indian reproductions for boys’ 
rooms; animal skin patterns for couch throws for 
occasional use throughout the house. 


r an \ 





Descriptions of the Esmonds shown on this page: 


Main illustration: The plaid 
Esmond Cortex-finish Blanket 
on the bed gives the strong note 
of the design, while the all-wool 
orchid and green reversible 
Esmond Blanket at the foot 
completes the color harmony. 


with rainbow stripes; all-wool. 
At the foot of bed is a popular 
conservative Esmond design; 
Cortex finish. 


The Esmond Leopard Skin 
Blanket combines, as it does, 
“portability’’ with a quaint 
decorative effect. It is ideally 
suited for occasional use in any 
room of the house, or as an 
automobile robe. 


The Spanish room is appro- 
priately completed by the strik- 
ingly original Esmond Blanket 
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/ he New Fashion - Blankets that -//armonize 
Leading menor decorators app 
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Esmond colors and designs 








Esmond colors range from delicate pastel shades 
that match rich silk and damask hangings to 
bright, friendly tones for cozy rooms. 


a single length. The air space between keeps the 
heat in, giving more warmth without added weight. 


As can be readily seen, these blankets wash ever 
so much easier than old-fashioned pair blankets. 
They do not mat; they are fade-proof and moth-proof. 


Esmond Blankets—$3.50 to $7 
They are made of specially selected fluffy fibres 
woven in a mew way which makes these blankcts 
delightfully soft and downy. And, by actual labo- 
ratory test, many have been proven as warm as wool! 


Esmond Blankets are Warmer 
Esmond ‘“Two-in-one’’ (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) Blankets 
have the two thicknesses of a pair blanket woven into 
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Esmond Pure Wool Blankets and 
Esmond Camel's Hair Blankets—$8.50 to $36 


They have been called the finest wool blankets 
yet produced in America—they are quite unequal 'ed 
in richness of color and originality of design. 


y ry y 


Esmond Baby Blankets—85c to $5 


Give plenty of warmth—without binding bab\’s 
limbs. They stay soft as rabbit’s fur even a’ ‘ct 
repeated laundering. Dainty colors and desig:s. 
Look for the name Esmond on every blanket la! «l, 
and be sure you are really getting an Esmond. 





Send 10 cents for Esmond Dolly Blanket 


It will please your little fi and show you Esmond qua!:ty- 


The story of Bunny Esmond for the children sent free on request. 
Write to Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I., Dept. J 1. 


CO enclose 10c for Dolly Blanket (\ Send free *' Story of Bunny Esmord”’ 
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Fortunately this popular cereal does not have the bran removed from the grain 
and can conveniently be served as an evening refreshment. 


What Do You Kuow About It? 





aaO YOU KNOW that to make cereals palatable 
y and digestible the starch and cellulose which they 
contain must be softened? 


sates) THis 1s Wuy the digestibility of cereals depends 
on the cooking process. 


DO YOU KNOW that long, slow cooking is the method best 


adapted to the preparation of “uncooked” cereals? 





Tuis 1s Way a double boiler, fireless cooker or pressure cooker 
is necessary for satisfactory results. 








DO YOU KNOW that cereals, if stirred while cooking, be- 
come mushy or pasty? 








e., _ Tuts 1s Wuy, after the first few minutes of boiling, cereals 
iC. ie should not be stirred or cooked over intense heat. 
ba | DO YOU KNOW that many cereals are partly cooked in the 
S. | process of manufacture? 
| 
if. | Tuis 1s Wuy they can be cooked more quickly in the home, 
| although the time stated on the package is often too short. 
es | DO YOU KNOW that the price of “prepared cereals” in- 
‘ts cludes the expense of labor and machinery used in manu- 
O- | facturing, and of the carton in which they are packed? 
| _ Ty ‘ ,’ ~ 
Tuis 1s Wuy they cost more than “uncooked”’ cereals sold in 
bulk. 
DO YOU KNOW that “prepared cereals” save time, labor 
and fuel besides being packed in sanitary air-tight containers? 
ts Tus 1s Wuy “prepared cereals” are practical when the rela- 
ed tion of price to food value is not the first consideration. 
DO YOU KNOW that cracked wheat and cracked oats have 
the bran left on the grain? 
Tuis 1s Wuy they are bulky foods and natural laxatives. 
'§ m :. : J : 
hm DO YOU KNOW that rice furnishes a larger and more easily 
: | digested starch supply than any other cereal? 
‘ 4 | Tuis 1s Wuy it is so good for invalids and convalescents. 


DO YOU KNOW that when rice is polished to make it white 
and shiny the vitamins, fat and mineral matter are removed 
along with the brown covering? 


Tuis 1s Wuy natural or brown rice has more food value than 
j white polished rice. 

DO YOU KNOW that, pound for pound, cereals are the cheap- 
est complete food on the market? 


Tus 1s Wny the increasing variety of breakfast foods is help- 
ing to give cereals the important place they deserve in the 
dietary and that they have not yet attained in this country. 


Food-Facts I. nformation Service 
The Ladies Home Journal 

















































Molasses adds natural 
tonics to these 
delicious foods ; - 


N these unusual breads you find a delicious 
flavor joined with the remarkable tonic values 
which Brer Rabbit gives to all foods in which 
it is used. For they have all the lime and iron 
that. the southern sun stores in the ripe sugar 
cane. 






In fact, it is now known that no other food 
has such wealth of both lime and iron as pure 
molasses, and we all need more lime and iron, 
as your doctor will tell you. 


With their tonic power these breads please every- 
body who tastes them, for they have the true old- 
time plantation flavor. Sunny Brer Rabbit Molasses 
gives them their character and appeal. 


Brer Rabbit dainties—they delight all your family, 
and at the same time are the most wholesome of 
sweets. They also have an excellent laxative effect. 


Try the special recipes described here. Send for 
Brer Rabbit’s free booklet of attractive recipes and 
a leaflet about the health value of molasses. 














Bran Muffins 
with Pineapple 


Sift together 1 cup flour, 1 tsp. 
soda, 1 tsp. salt. Add 2 cups 
bran, 114 cups milk, 4% cup Brer 
Rabbit Molasses, 1 egg well 
beaten and %4 cup crushed pine- 
apple that has been drained from 
its juice. Bake 25 minutes in a 


hot oven. This will make 2 
dozen small muffins. Graham Date Bread 


Pour 1 cup scalded milk, 1 cup boiling water over 
2 tbsp. shortening, 2 tsp. salt, 4¢ tbsp. Brer Rabbit 
Molasses. Let cool until lukewarm. Dissolve 44 
cake yeast in mixture. Beat in 1 qt. graham flour, 
1 cup white bread flour, well 
mixed. Cover, let rise double in 
bulk. Knead in 114 cups chop- Fi 
ped dates. Put into 2 well greased 
pans, cover, let rise 1 hour. Bake 
1 hour in 350° F. oven. 15 min- 
utes before done rub tops of ig 
loaves with 1 tbsp. powdered 
sugar dissolved in 2 tbsp. cold 
milk. 






























In two grades: GOLD LABEL— 
highest quality light molasses for 4 
eating and fancy cooking. GREEN & 
LABEL—darker with a stronger 
flavor. 


FREE! Brer Rabbit’s booklet of 
forty-four delicious recipes 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Dept. 43 
New Orleans, La. 


Brer Please send free a copy of the Brer Rabbit Recipe 


R. bb 2 ) Book and Jeaflet about health value of molasses. 
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Ng NDIN CS .-- where style ts 


interwoven with the 


practical 


BEAUTY of coloring, 
with an individuality of 
design, gives to Aber- 
foyle materials their style. Particu- 
larly adapted to sport frocks by 
the gaiety and movement of their 
patterns, Aberfoyle fabrics make 
smart afternoon ftocks, cool and 


simple summer dresses. 


Because every piece, every color, 
each design may be washed ... 
Aberfoyle makes a practical mate- 
rial. Rayons, dainty combinations 
of rayon and cotton, the sheerest 
of cotton weaves... all may be 
laundered, just as you would laun- 


der any fine wash fabric. 


Each piece of Aberfoyle material 
before it leaves the mills is first 
washed with soap and water. This 
is the foundation for the Aberfoyle 


“laundering guarantee.” 


The name... Aberfoyle... you 
will always find on the boards 
around which these beautiful ma- 
terials come. It stands for excel- 
lency in style and quality, for forty 
years of experience in dyeing and 
weaving, for the best in yarns and 
dyes. 

In leading department and retail 
stores, Aberfoyle materials, inex- 
pensively priced, are ready for 


your selection. 


erfoyle labrics 
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FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


The name ABERFOYLE on the 
ends of the board around which 
the material is rolled is a guar- 
antee of quality and fast color. 
Each piece is first dyed in the 
yarn, and then thoroughly laun- 
dered before leaving the mill. 
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Potato Dishes That Vary the Menu 


By RAacHEL F. DAHLGREN 


HAT a difficult task it would be 
\ \ to make our winter menus without 
potatoes, especially if these winter 
menus must come within the budget al- 
lowance for food of the average family, 
and must provide for healthy growing 
children with hearty out-of-door appetites. 
When the meal may appear to be too 
simple and very ordinary, great variety 
may be added by preparing potatoes in a 
somewhat different way than usual. A 
glance over the following suggestions now 
and then may offer new ideas for either 
uncooked or left-over potatoes, which are 
in order at any meal during the day: 


FAVORITE SCALLOP. Pare five medium- 
sized potatoes, cut into thin slices and 
place in a buttered baking dish. Sprinkle 
with one tablespoonful of flour, add one 
cupful of chicken broth or oyster liquor 
seasoned with one teaspoonful of salt and 
one-eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper. 
Cover and bake forty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven—400° F.—then uncover 
and brown slightly. 


FRENCH BAKED POTATOES. Pare six 
small potatoes, cut in eighths lengthwise, 
soak in cold water for a few minutes, drain 
and dry thoroughly. Dip into two table- 
spoonfuls of melted bacon fat seasoned 
with half a teaspoonful of prepared mus- 
tard, salt and pepper to taste. Bake until 
tender, about half an hour, ina covered cas- 
serole in a moderate oven, 400° F. Uncover 
and brown before serving, garnished with 
parsley sprinkled with lemon juice. 


SAVORY IRISH TURNOVER. To three 
cupfuls of hot mashed potatoes add _ half 
a well-beaten egg, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one teaspoonful of salt and one- 
eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper. Turn 
onto a floured board. Shape into an oval 
three-quarters of an inch thick; brush 
with one tablespoonful of melted butter 
and spread one-half with the following 
ingredients: One cupful of left-over minced 
ham or chicken, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of salt, one-eighth of a teaspoonful of pep- 
per, and cream to moisten. Fold the re- 
maining half over the filling and place on 
a buttered baking dish. Brush the top 
with the other half of the egg and brown 
in a moderate oven. 


HUNGARIAN MuRPHIES. Cook two and 
a half cupfuls of boiled potato cubes slowly 
in two tablespoonfuls of hot butter until 
they begin to color, seasoning with half a 
teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of 
minced onion. Add a cupful of beaten sour 
cream and half a teaspoonful of paprika. 
Serve very hot sprinkled with minced 
parsley. Sweet potatoes and sweet cream 
may be used in the same way. 


Boats. Scrub six sweet potatoes thor- 
oughly, halve lengthwise and rub the 
skins with drippings. Place in a baking 
pan and spread two tablespoonfuls of 
sausage meat on each. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven one hour or until the potatoes 
are tender. A good gravy may be made 
by adding to two tablespoonfuls of the 
pan fat two tablespoonfuls of browned 
flour and one cupful of stock or water 
flavored with a bouillon cube. 


CORKERS. Core small, plump sweet 
potatoes with an apple corer and insert a 
tiny finger sausage in each. Bake until 
tender, about one hour, in a slow oven. 
The centers of the potatoes may be baked 
in the same dish and used as a garnish. 


DIXIE SWEETS. Pare and halve length- 
wise six medium-sized sweet potatoes. 
Heat together in an iron skillet two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and one of sugar and 
add the potatoes and a cupful of boiling 
water. Cover tightly and cook gently 
for an hour, stirring once or twice, adding 
water if necessary, and seasoning with 
half a teaspoonful of salt and an eighth of 
a teaspoonful of pepper. Cook until the 
potatoes are mellow and the water evapo- 
rated, leaving a rich butter sauce. Un- 
cover to brown delicately, stirring often. 


SWEETS AND MUSHROOMS. Melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Cube three cold 
boiled sweet potatoes. Peel and cut halfa 
pound of mushrooms into pieces or use 
a cupful of canned ones. Toss together 
for ten minutes in the butter over a low 
flame. Season with salt, pepper, mace 
and cayenne, and add two cupfuls of white 
sauce. 


SWEET-POTATO CROQUETTES. Season 
two cupfuls of left-over mashed sweet po- 
tatoes with half a teaspoonful of salt, a 
tablespoonful of butter and two beaten 
egg yolks. Cool and shape, crumb, egg 
and crumb, then fry in deep fat—390° 
F.—or wrap each one in a strip of bacon 
and brown in a hot oven. 


POTATO CHOWDER. Cook three large 
slices of onion slowly until slightly brown 
with a quarter of a pound of dried salt 
pork cutinstrips. Arrange in a saucepan in 
alternate layers with four cupfuls of diced 
potatoes, seasoning each layer with salt 
and pepper, and dredging it with a table- 
spoonful of flour. Cover well with boil- 
ing water, adding more if necessary as it 
evaporates, and boil for forty-five minutes. 
Before serving add a tablespoonful of 
finely minced celery tops or parsley and 
half a cupful of cream or three-quarters 
of a cupful of tomato soup. Serve with 
toasted crackers. 
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Rough chapped skin 
needs guick healing 


INTER claws at tender skin—chaps 

it, cracks it, makes it painful and un- 
sightly. Chapped skin offers too easy a 
source of infection to be neglected. Don’t 
dillydally with cosmetics. Heal “chaps” 
quickly with Mentholatum. 


The quick-action antiseptic healing of 
Mentholatum is due to a combination of 
special healing ingredients. It is literally 
true that you can feel it heal, because the 
immediate soothing coolness of Mentho- 
latum is a sure sign of healing. 





To keep skin smooth and soft, instead 
of chapped, use the handy tube of Mentho- 
latum several times a day. Your druggist 
has Mentholatum in jars or tubes. 
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TRIAL OFFER: 


Send this coupon to Dept. C-5 Mentholatum Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., with 4 cents for packing and mail- 
ing costs. You will get a trial package of Mentho- 
latum to show you how you can feel it heal. 
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Have you ever used Mentholatum? Yes] No[] 
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This leaded casement window was draped on a Judd Blue- 
bird Double Rod, by Richard Cecil Pond, Interior Deco- 
rator, of New York City. The glass curtains are of two- 
toned Italian net, overdraped with the Carmencita 

Print in natural linen and Pistache Green. The 


vogue a 
in draperies \\\\ 

made easy b Wy this , 
curtain rod ‘ 


7 7 7 


At left is illustrated the Judd Bluebird Double 
Rod used in the window above. The section 
in the circle is actual size, to show the three 
stiffening rods, an exclusive Judd feature 
that prevents sagging. 


HE easiest way to give 
a new atmosphere of 
smartness to your home is by 
a new treatment of your win- 
dow draperies. To have those 
draperies correct and smart, 
arrange them on the Judd 
Bluebird Curtain Rod. This 
simple, easy-to-use curtain 
rod gives you this true old- 
world beauty in the new- 
world way. 
Evencomplicated hangings 
become simple when you use 
the Bluebird Curtain Rods’ 
You merely put the Can’t- 
Fall Hook-Hanger in place 
with a few taps of a hammer. 
Slip the smooth-finished rod 
through drapery or curtain 
hem. Hang the rod in place 
—and it is held firm. The ex- 
clusive Judd stiffening ribs 
will not let the Judd Bluebird Rod sag. The Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rod is made in single, double, triple and 
sash rod styles. Ask for this better curtain rod by name 
at your department store or hardware store. H. L. Judd 
Company, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 


Bluchicd 
JUDD Curtain Rods 


rods now in vogue are one of the latest 
contributions to the beauty of the American 


home made bythe old-established house of Judd. 


At left are illustrated 
the single and triple 
styles of Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rods. 
You can see the 
Can't-Fall Hook- 
Hanger on the 
rods in these 
pictures. 








To carry out the newest ideas in drapery style, 
ask your dealer for Judd drapery fixtures. The 
wrought-iron, spear-headed Spanish curtain 
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Eros and Antelope Edward 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“You can’t,”’ he asserted. 

“Why not?” she queried, not slacken- 
ing her pace. 

“’Cause,”” he sought desperately for 
some sure deterrent and compromised 
weakly with: “’Cause I got somep’n spe- 
cial I gotta do at De Bow’s.”’ 

“Well,”’ she returned, “‘I don’t mind. 
I’d just as soon go with you, Buffalo.” 


oe somep’n I gotta speak to— 
there’s somep’n my mother wants me 
to tell Miss De Bow that’s very private. 
She doesn’t want anyone to hear about it. 
She said I wasn’t to let anyone know but 
Miss De Bow. So you can’t come.”’ 

“T’ll wait outside,” his pardner pro- 
nounced, “‘while you talk to Miss De 
Bow.” And she did. 

Miss Abby De Bow, postmistress and 
leading merchant of Ramapo, emerged 
from behind the letter boxes, received pay- 
ment from Buffalo Bill and handed him an 
enormous envelope. 

“There you are, Elmer,” she said, smil- 
ing over her glasses; ‘‘and it’s the prettiest 
one I have. Don’t crush 
it. Oh, dearie, I wouldn’t 
do that!” 

Buffalo Bill, after 
one glance through 
the window, had dis- 
cerned Antelope Ed- 
ward waiting outside, ., 
bouncing up and down q 
upon the store porch °. 
for warmth like a teth- ¥ 
ered balloon. He thrust a 
the precious thing inside his . 
reefer and buttoned the gar- 
ment over it. 

“T’ll be careful,’’ he promised, 
and Miss De Bow, with a resigned 
sigh, turned away to wait upon a juve- 
nile customer before the candy counter. 

The purchaser glanced over her shoul- 
der as Mr. Doremus started to leave, and 
said in a voice of falsetto sweetness: 
“Why, Elmer!” 

The heart of Buffalo Bill performed 
prodigies of irregularity beneath the gift 
he had purchased for Miss Demarest, as he 
turned and faced her. ‘‘’Lo,’’ he managed 
to say, and remained fast rooted to the 
spot until Lydia beckoned to him. 

“‘Aren’t they too funny?” she de- 
manded, pointing to the scurrilous comic 
valentines displayed upon the cord. ‘I 
dare you send one to somebody. I bet you 
don’t dare.” 

He laughed hoarsely and hastily reas- 
sured himself that eight cents of his re- 
cent wealth remained in his pocket. “I 
bet I do dare, too,”’ he retorted. 


ISS DEMAREST rolled her eyes at 
him, and Buffalo Bill felt his heart 
revolve in unison. ‘I been sliding down- 
hill this morning,”’ she said irrelevantly. 
“‘T know it,”’ her suitor vouchsafed with 

a twinge of jealousy. 

“Why, who ever told you, Elmer?” 
Miss Demarest queried with a dazzling 
smile. 

** Antelope—I mean Edwina.” 

“You call her Antelope? What does 
that mean, Elmer?”’ 

“‘Doesn’t mean anything.” 

“I dare you send her one.”’ 

“One what?” he asked stupidly. 

She pointed to the pictured insults 
pinned to the card. 

** Aw,” he demurred. 

She was pleased to jeer at him. “I dare 
you,” she chanted. “I double, double 
dare you.” 

Weakly he acquiesced, and was re- 
warded by the intimate warmth afforded 
by conspiracy. Miss Demarest lifted a 
selecting finger to one of the suspended 
placards. The comic was blazoned with 
the picture of a lean and alcoholic ruffian, 
red of nose and long of mustache, whose 
attitude was rampant and whose hands 





a ws 


each clutched a monstrous revolver. Be- 
neath this flaring work of art were verses 
which she read with a titter: 


For violent ways and rowdy speech 
We all admit you are a peach. 

To roar and fight you never cease. 
Your savage acts disturb the peace. 
Your victims all do wish, I vow, 
You'd go out West and punch a cow. 


“Oh, Elmer,”’ sighed the temptress, ‘I 
think that’s too perfect for anything. 
Let’s send it to her.”’ 

He hesitated, deterred by vague stir- 
rings of loyalty. 

“Tl go sliding with you this after- 
noon,”’ said Eve’s daughter. 


UTSIDE Antelope, fellow plainsman, 
flushed and somewhat disheveled, 
fixed him with an aggrieved stare. ‘‘ You 
were awful long, Buffalo Bill,’’ she panted. 
“Uh,” he said noncommittally, and 
started down the street at a smart pace. 

“It’s most dinnertime,’’ she continued, 

as she trotted along beside him; “but I 
guess we can play this after- 
noon, eh, Buffalo?”’ 

““Maybe,”’ he ventured 

falsely, and quickened 

his pace. 
He approached his 
mother after lunch 
with a sidewise crab- 
like gait of embarrass- 
ment. In one hand he 
clutched the enormous 
envelope, shielding the 
treasure of the valentine 
maker’s art. ‘‘Mamma,”’ he 
muttered huskily, “‘ would 
you, I mean, wouldn’t you 
well, I He bogged down and 
gulped. 
“Well, dear?’’ his parent encouraged. 
“I mean,” he resumed precipitately, 
“‘would you ’dress this for me, ’cause I 
don’t want anyone to know who sent it, 
and I thought maybe if you’d ’dress it, 
why, then ——”’ He gulped again. 

His mother smiled and took the enve- 
lope from his hand. 

“To Miss Demarest?’’ she asked, pois- 
ing her pen. 

Formality such as this seemed chill and 
aloof. He scuffed his feet upon the carpet 
and frowned. Then he grinned eagerly. 
“Just say,” he directed, “‘‘To the nicest 
girl in Ramapo.’” 

“But you can’t mail it that way, dear,” 
his mother protested. 

“T’m gonna sneak over to her house 
after dark,”’ he confided raptly, “‘and stick 
it under the door.” 

“Oh, I see,’”’ she smiled and, still smil- 
ing, wrote the superscription. She lifted 
her head and gazed through the window at 
a small, rotund figure trudging up the 
cleared walk. ‘‘ Little Edwina’s come ove 
to play with you, Elmer,”’ she announced. 

He cast a startled glance at the clock. 
**Oh, gesh!”’ he moaned. 

“T think,’ Mrs. Doremus said carefully, 
“she’s going to feel badly if you don’t 
send her a valentine too, Elmer. You’ve 
been such good friends.” 


“T DID,” he reported; ‘‘I sent her one 
this morning,” and warmed virtuously 
at his mother’s approving nod. 

“Well, if you don’t want to play this 
afternoon, I’m sure you can tell her so,” 
Mrs. Doremus said mildly. 

He sighed and left the room. His 
mother did not know Antelope Edward. 

“But why,” this much-muffled Indian 
fighter queried ten minutes later, “‘dont- 
cha wanta play, Buffalo?” 

Her serene eyes met his baffled and 
stormy glare. Never was there a person 
harder to banish. He checked his wrath- 
ful speech unuttered and resorted to 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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Enduring charm lies in velvet 


HAvE you thought of Ca-Vel as the basis of your dec- 
orating scheme in hall or living room? 

Ca-Vel is the modern descendant of velvets so beau- 
tiful that Velasquez and Reynolds painted them into 
their masterpieces — while Chippendale and Duncan 
Phyfe used them as upholsteries on their chairs. 

Today Ca-Vel is bringing velvets into wider and 
wider decorative use. Women are finding that no flat 
woven fabric possesses an equally soft lustre—or one 
equally enduring. 

Ca-Vel’s velvet-bloom is practically permanent. 
Light will not dull it. Use will not make it shabby. 
Its pliant pile evades wear, invites ventilation, resists 
the deep penetration of dust and, after years of service, 
blooms as brightly as ever. 

Do you know that Ca-Vel is equally charming 
when used for curtains, hangings, or upholstery? Or 
that there is an endless variety of colorings and pat- 
terns from which to select? 





COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY 
Established 1845 


NEW YORK CITY SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


Send for the new booklet by Lurelle Van Arsdale Guild, 
one of New York’s leading artists and designers of in- 
teriors. It contains interesting and valuable illustrations 
of the correct method for making the interior of your 
home attractive and beautiful without extravagance. 














Collins & Aikman Company, Dept. 2, 
25 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your new booklet “Fascinating Interiors” 
for which I enclose money order or check for twenty-five 
cents. (Do not send stamps.) 


Name____ 


Aang 








REG .U.S. PAT. OFF. 


VELVETS OF ENDURING BEAUTY 

















*Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
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A Risk Women Have Learned 


Never Again to Take 


This new way ends the uncertainty of old-time hygienic methods 


Eight in ten better class women have adopted this 
NEW way which provides security that is ab 
solute and banishes forever the problem of disposal. 





A 
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By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


UE to modern scientific advancements, women’s most 

important hygienic problem remains a problem no longer. 
The hazardous and uncertain methods of yesterday have 
been supplanted with a protection that is absolute. 


Thus social exactments no longer come ever as ill-timed. 
Filmy frocks and gowns are worn without a second’s thought 
or doubt. The woman of today 





posal. 


Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s super- 
absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture. It is 5 times as absorbent as cotton. 


It discards easily as tissue. No laundry—no embarrass- 
ment of disposal. It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus 
solves another trying problem. 


You obtain it at any drug or department store, without 
hesitancy, simply by saying ‘‘KOTEX.” 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only pad em- 

bodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton wadding. It is 

the only one made by this company. Only Kotex is ‘‘like”’ 
Kotex. 





meets every day unhandicapped. 


Kotex— what it does 


Unknown a few years ago, 8 in 
every 10 women in the better 
walks of life have discarded the 
insecure sanitary pads of yes- 
terday and adopted Kotex. 


in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 








You can obtain Kotex at 
better drug and department 
stores everywhere. Comes in 
sanitary sealed packages of 
12 in two sizes: the Regular 
and Kotex-Super. 


Kotex Company, 166 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 











No laundry. As easy to 
l dispose of as a piece of 
tissue—thus ending the 
trying problem of dis- 
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Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 
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and 2 other 
important factors 
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Utter protection—Kotex absorb 
16 times its own weight in mois 
ture; 5 times that of cotton, an 
it deodorizes, thus assuring doub! 
protection. 

















Easy to buy anywhere.* Man) | 
stores keep them ready-wrappec | 
in plain paper—simply help your 
self, pay the clerk, that is all. 





No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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(Continued from Page 154) 


Machiavellian diplomacy. Time sped, and 
his need was urgent. 

“T know what,” he announced sud- 
denly with specious enthusiasm. “Le’s 
play trackin’.”’ 

‘‘Oo-ooh, let’s!’’ she agreed without the 
faintest knowledge of what that pastime 
might be. 

He explained to her rapidly. “‘Le’s pre- 
tend I’m taking a—a load of gold acrost 
the prairie, and I’ll start off with my sled, 
and you'll find out the Indians are gonna 
’tack me and you'll trail me by my sled— 
you can see tracks easy as anything in the 
snow—and when you find me, we’ll fight 
off the Indians, and everything.” 

“Uh-huh,” she agreed, her eyes shining. 

“Well, then,’ Buffalo Bill exclaimed 
eagerly, ‘‘ you go into the barn an’ give me 
a head start. You stay there till you 
count five hundred by five, and then you 
come out an’ follow 
my sled tracks.” 


OOME’S HILL 

loomed white 
against the cold blue 
of the sky as Buffalo 
Bill and Lydia ap- 
proached, and on it 
from crest to base 
small dark figures 
swarmed like ants on 
asugar mound. They shot down the slope 
with shrill squeals and clambered back 
again, towing sleds. There was a bite in 
the air and the snow was hard-packed. So 
complete was the preoccupation of Buf- 
falo’s Bill’s contemporaries in the sport at 
hand that they paid only a conventional 
and disinterested notice to his advent in 
the unwonted role of cavalier. 

He and Lydia climbed the hill slowly 
and perilously. The independence of An- 
telope Edward had not fitted the master 
scout to deal with feminine helplessness. 
Miss Demarest affected a timidity that, at 
first, thrilled her escort. She clung to him 
and shrieked prettily as the swooping sleds 
shot past. Their upward progress, due to 
her appeals for protection, was tortuous 
and slow. Certain of her escort’s col- 
leagues, observing her professed timidity, 
sought to give it full play by grazing her in 
their downward flight. Twice she clutched 
Mr. Doremus so sharply that they nearly 
fell. By the time they had attained the 
crest, panting and weary, he found the 
vociferous helplessness of the lady of his 
heart palling a little. 

The rdle of gallant fitted him not too 
well at best. With an uncomfortable min- 
gling of pride and shame, he responded to 
the greetings of his male colleagues, then 
clumsily drew his sled about and invited 
Miss Demarest to seat herself thereon. 
This turned out to be a lengthy and spec- 
iacular process, filled with loud protesta- 
tions of terror by Lydia and a few delicate 
screams, which drew unwelcome notice 
from the unattached males. 


“TOLMER and Lydia; what I know!” 

gloated Willis Petrie, and removed 
himself from the possibility of retribution 
by flinging himself upon his sled and shoot- 
ing down the slope. 1 

“Elmer Doremus plays with girls,”’ 
Roscoe Petrie bawled, his tone turning 
self-evident fact into spiteful indictment. 
Then he, too, slid away from possible 
vengeance. 

“Fresh kids,’’ Miss Demarest sniffed, 
still hesitating above the sled. 

“Hey,” bellowed her agitated escort, 
“for Pete’s sake, sit down, willya?”’ 

_ She obeyed, startled out of her affecta- 
tion of terror. He knelt on the inconsid- 
erable space behind her and pushed off. 
They glided down the slope and, as they 
descended, Miss Demarest’s squeal 
mounted. 

It was not a particularly successful slide. 
Twice, when the mounting speed of the 
sled terrified her, Lydia dug her heels into 
the snow ard well-nigh overturned them. 
Her efforts overcame Buffalo Bill’s at- 
tempts to steer and they finished, not far 





out upon the flat below the hill, but in a 
drift of unpacked snow at its immediate 
foot. ‘‘I don’t think,” she said, ignoring 
her own atrocious conduct, “that that is 
a very good sled, Elmer.” 

Emotion choked him for an instant, and 
before he could reply, another voice inter- 
vened. 

““Zat the best you can do?”’ it jeered. 
‘“Whassa matter, Elmer, can’t you steer?”’ 

They both turned, Miss Demarest dim- 
pling and her escort glowering, to confront 
the dashing spectacle that was Claude 
Harrison, brave in a tasseled cap and a 
mackinaw of clashing colors which af- 
fronted Buffalo Bill and stirred envy in his 
heart. Ramapo’s juvenile Beau Brummell 
drew a brightly painted, steel-runnered 
sled, and in its neighborhood unattached 
small girls lingered with envious and invit- 
ing giggles. “I told him,’’ Lydia unhesi- 
tatingly repeated, deftly salting the wound, 
“that I guess he hasn’t a very good sled.” 

“You ride down 
with me,” Mr. Harri- 
son invited. “We'll 
show him the way a 
real sled goes.” 

He looked with a 
grin of disparagement 
from his own brilliant 
property to the bat- 

: tered and scratched 
relic Mr. Doremus 
towed behind him. 

“Boo,” Buffalo Bill puffed as they 
ascended the hill together, “‘I can go fur- 
ther’n anybody on my sled.” 

“Yes, you can,”’ Mr. Harrison replied 
with a disagreeable intonation, and cast a 
glance at Miss Demarest, who giggled. 


HE notorious ladies’ man was evidently 

unattached, and Buffalo Bill’s com- 
panion was unwilling to permit so golden 
an opportunity for ensnarement to pass 
neglected. 

“T can, too,’’” Mr. Doremus snorted a 
challenge as they reached the crest. ‘‘ You 
watch!”’ 

He picked up his scorned sled in both 
hands, ran a few steps, flung himself and it 
into the air and dropped upon the hard- 
packed slope with a mighty grunt. He 
skimmed down the slope and triumph- 
antly across the meadow beyond. 

Returning to the crest, he sought his 
traducers in the milling, clamorous crowd 
of children and found them not. He felt 
the warmth of satisfaction within him chill 
and grow bitter. Moodily he watched his 
vociferous contemporaries drop over the 
hill’s crest and vanish. He kicked the 
snow viciously. He was not quite certain 
whether it served as proxy for Claude or 
Lydia. 

“Hi, Buffalo!” a friendly voice said be- 
hind him. 

He turned about sharply. The skill of 
Antelope Edward, scout and tracker, had 
been vindicated. There she stood, flushed 
and gravely triumphant. 

Guilt stirred in him as he stared at her, 
open-mouthed. 

“‘T guess,” she said, “you didn’t think 
I’d ever find you, eh, Buffalo?’’ There was 
neither resentment nor accusation in her 
eyes, only a plea for deserved approval. 
“T looked most everywhere,” she re- 
ported, ‘‘and then I thought maybe you’d 
be here. I guess maybe you were trying 
to fool me or somep’n, eh, pardner?”’ 

“Uh,” he grunted noncommittally. 


fb tasseled cap and mackinaw of 
Claude appeared over the hill crest, 
and behind him came Lydia. 

“Oh, Elmer,” she shrilled, “we went 
ever so much farther than you did. It was 
wonderful!” 

“You did not,”’ he contradicted auto- 
matically. 

“We did too,’’ Claude insisted. “We 
went way past the apple tree, didn’t we, 
Roscoe?” 

Confirmatory testimony by Mr. Sim- 
mons only served to exasperate Buffalo 
Bill still further. 

“T can, too, go further’n you can,” he 
insisted. “I betcha.” 
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In the Comfort of 
your Home—Select 


All your Apparel 
from the Style Centre 
of America— 


along fashionable Fifth Avenue and busy Broadway. Every business day in the 
year, trains from every state in the Union carry into New York thousands of 
shoppers who come to select their apparel needs in the Style Centre of America. But how 
many hundreds of thousands of others there are who cannot come to New York to do 
their shopping, but dearly wish that they could. And it is to them that we direct this message. 


_ Bellas Hess & Co., one of the largest stores in New York offers you who can’t come to 
New York a new and easy way to actually shop in the biggest city in the world. 


Right now, three million of the best dressed families in America buy their wearing 
apparel this new, easy and convenient way from Bellas Hess & Co.—America’s foremost 
Fashion House Selling Direct By Mail from New York City. These three million families, 
many of them perhaps your friends and neighbors, can testify to their complete satisfaction 
with this advantageous way of buying. 


,' Y HAT woman does not want to shop in New York—to go from palatial store to store 


You too can stay at home and do your shopping in New York. Simply clip the coupon 
from the bottom of this announcement, write your name and address on it and mail it 
to us. We will immediately send you the largest and most magnificent style book issued by 
any house in America. It is the same page size as your favorite fashion publications —The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Woman’s Home Companion or McCall’s Magazine. 


There are 248 pages, beautifully printed on high grade paper in rotogravure, brilliant four colors and 
black and white. Each page is a show window in which we display the very smartest and most fashionable 
New York styles right at the very moment the best dressed women in New York are wearing them. Magnifi- 
cent coats, beautiful dresses, stunning new shoes and the most popular styles in sweaters, blouses and skirts. 
All that is latest in becoming new millinery—also dainty underwear and hosiery, woolen, silk and cotton 
yard goods, perfumes, toilet accessories, summer furs, etc., etc. 

Then for men who want to be dressed in the New York manner we have well styled, beautifully tailored 
clothes; everything also for boys and girls of all ages, right down to the tiniest infant. 

In this tremendous store—one of the biggest in all New York, you can do your shopping lux- 
uriously and comfortably in the privacy of your own home and in the comfort of your armchair. 
It may be inconvenient for you to come to New York, but this beautiful big style book brings fash- 
ionable New York to you. We guarantee you values that are equal to the best in America, high 
quality that needs no excuses, and twenty-four-hour service that assures you of prompt deliveries. 

ur ironclad, money-back guarantee promises you full satisfaction in every transaction with us. 

Just clip the coupon below NOW and mail it to- 
day. Let us prove to you that you really can shop in 
New York, get latest New York styles and save consid- 
erable money through the easy shopping convenience 
we afford you in our new Spring & Summer Style Book. 


BELLAS HESS&-CO. 


NEW YORK.NY. 
Free style book coupon, 


ELLAS HESS & CO. NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Gentlemen:—Please send my FREE COPY of your 
Spring and Summer Catalogue No. 128. 
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President 
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Campbell’s Automatic 


Electric Fireless Cooker Range 


New Model: Low Price 
Write Today for Special Offer 


Let me quote you our special introductory price on this wonder 
of wonders new electric range. Here is the electric range that 
every woman loves on sight—our new model combines an 
automatically controlled electric oven—an automatic electric 
fireless cooker —and an enlarged cooking top incased in pure alumi- 
num—beautifully finished outside in French Grey enamel. The 








Better Baking— 
Better Cooked Foods 


Large Pyrex glass win- 
dow in oven door so you 
can see your food cooking 
—oven door clamps perfect- 
ly tight—no heat wasted. 
Imagine baking your pies 
and cakes in an oven like 
this. Flaky pie crusts— 
cakes that just melt in 
your mouth—roasts done 
to a juicy tenderness. A 
new world of joy awaits 
you in an oven like this. 
A steady, even heat uni- 
formly distributed to all 
sides, top and bottom of 
the oven—the automatic 
control makes this oven as 
near perfect as an oven can 
be—takes all the uncer- 
tainty out of your baking— 
you’ll love it—you’ll won- 
der how you ever got along 
without it. 


It’s a Complete 
Household Cooking 
Equipment 

Only uses electricity a 
fractionofthe usual cooking 
time. The boiling compart- 
ment cooks food with the 
electricity turned off, and is 
about the cheapest method 
of cooking the family meals 
that has ever been discov- 
ered. For instance, a New 
England boiled dinner only 
uses electricity about forty 
minutes, a boiled ham 
about thirty-five minutes, 
eight [8] medium size po- 
tatoes about fifteen min- 
utes. Will not heat up the 
kitchen, even when cook- 
ing a big dinner. 








oven, when cooking, is entirely automatic 
—electrically turns on and off, the current 
is used only about one-third of the time. 


Set the ovencontrol for the heat desired 
and the automatic regulator keeps the 
heat at the same temperature. Never too 
hot—never too cool—always just right 
for the best baking and roasting results. 


In the bottom of the range is an electric fireless cooker 
which slides in and out like a drawer in a desk—takes up 
no extra room in your kitchen—also automatically con- 
trolled. Put your food in the cooker—turn on the elec- 
tricity. When the right cooking heat is reached, the 
electricity automatically shuts off and the cooking con- 
tinues on the fireless cooking principle. Money saving— 
time saving—cooks foods better. Fireless cooking by the 
Campbell Electric Waterless Method saves the mineral 
salts in vegetables—health building. Every home should 
have a good fireless cooker. On the aluminum deck, or 
cooking top, one of the big elements is arranged so as to 
make a small hot center— boils a coffee pot or other small 
utensil without burning the handle or melting off the 
spout. Here is the ideal combination—electric oven— 
electric fireless cooker—and large electric cooking top all 
combined. Simple, compact, beautiful. On casters—easy 
to move. Sold direct from factory to you at factory prices 
—cash or easy payments. 30 days’ home trial. An ideal 
household cooking range—Big oven—Big Fireless cooker 
—two Big electric cooking grills all in compact design 
and working off your home lighting circuit—no three- 
wire wiring or separate meter required. 


Send for Special Offer 
My New Low Price Will Amaze You 


No dealers. I sell direct from Factory. Cash or Easy Payments. 
Big illustrated catalog and Health Book sent free upon request. 
No obligation—just send name and address. Write TODAY. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 


1002 Union Avenue 


Lad oa 


Alliance, Ohio 


Manufacturers of a full line of electric kitchen cooking equipment 
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“‘Oh, Elmer Doremus,’’ Miss Demarest 
tittered, “‘you can’t do any such thing 
with that old sled.” 

“Aw right,’’ Mr. Harrison shouted. 
“We'll race then. Lydia an’ I’ll race you 
an’—an’ ——”’ 

While he hesitated, the eyes of Miss 
Demarest rested upon the solemnly observ- 
ant Edwina. “And Antelope Edward,” 
she prompted spitefully. There never had 
been much love between them. The suc- 
cessful tracker fixed her now with a sober 
gaze. 

“You call me that and I'll slap your 
face,’’ she promised with unemotional de- 
termination. 

“Oh, what a way for a little girl to 
talk,”” Lydia announced in a gleefully 
shocked tone. 

But the Amazonian conflict was averted 
by the hearty roar of Mr. Simmons, who 
had constituted himself master 
of ceremonies. ‘Race,’ he 
bellowed. ‘‘They’s: gonna 
be a race between Claude 
Harrison an’ Elmer Dore- 
mus. Get out of the way, 
you kids. Race!”’ 

In the center of a circle 
of spectators the contest- 
ants drew their sleds to 
the crest of the hill and 
seated their passengers 
thereon. 

“Ready —set—go!’’ 
shouted. 

The sleds gathered momentum and Buf- 
falo Bill’s acquired the more. They were 
ahead of Claude and Lydia when they 
reached the foot of the hill. Breath- 
less, stung by runner-spurned snow, they 
skimmed across the flat beyond. They 
were still moving when Buffalo Bill, glanc- 
ing over his shoulder, saw that Mr. Harri- 
son’s sled had halted, far behind them. He 
thrust out a braking foot and stopped. 


Roscoe 


E AND Antelope Edward pushed their 

way through a group that had gath- 
ered about Claude’s sled and confronted 
their rivals. 

“‘Ha-a-a,”’ Buffalo Bill boasted, “‘who’s 
got the best sled, eh? Whose sled isn’t 
any good? I toldja, didn’t I?” 

In defeat Mr. Harrison and Miss Dem- 
arest displayed as little of that admi- 
rable spirit of sportsmanship as did Buffalo 
Bill in triumph. 

The discomfiture of Mr. Harrison was 
intense, but his resentment was _ re- 
strained by a painful knowledge of Buf- 
falo Bill’s physical prowess. No such 
restrictions hampered Miss Demarest’s 
growing fury, and with the eerie knowl- 
edge her sex possesses of masculine vulner- 
ability, she inaugurated reprisals. 

“You make me sick,” she announced. 
“Go home and write more poetry, Elmer 
Doremus.”’ 

The jeering advice severed Buffalo Bill’s 
pean of triumph. He stared at her, mute 
and aghast, and his contemporaries, who 
had obtained a vicarious thrill from his 
victory, looked at him with suspicion, as 
though he had been accused of some dark 
and outlawing crime. 

“Go home and write some more 
poetry,’’ Miss Demarest shrilled, pushing 
home her advantage. 

“You shut up,” Buffalo Bill com- 
manded in desperation, but he might have 
known that this would only spur her to 
further revelation. 


HE assumed a simpering smile, lifted 

her voice in a thin, mocking screech 
and, while cold horror coursed along his 
spine, recited with a hideous emphasis: 


“Oh, Lydia Demarest, I love you with all my 
heart 
And I always will till death ——” 


He heard no more. Beaten, broken, 
overthrown, he retreated. He ran with no 
thought in his mind but to absent himself 
as far as possible from that shrilly mocking 
voice of profanation. 

He reached the top of the hill, pant- 
ing and dizzy. Behind him he heard the 
confused jeering of his late associates. He 


‘the street leading to his home. 







passed from their view and walked blindly 
along the street, engulfed over and ove: 
again by waves of shame and confusion. 
Nothing more hideous could happen to a 
poet than to hear his masterpiece ridiculed 
publicly by its inspiration. 

He discovered that he had walked past 
As he re- 
traced his steps he was aware of someone 
waiting at the corner, someone in too 
many garments, someone of a topheavy 
appearance and a grave, ruddily plump 
face. He almost fled once more. Then, 
with brazen desperation, he advanced. 

“T got your sled, Buffalo,”’ said Antelope 
Edward. 


E TOOK its cord from her hand and 
plodded homeward. She walked along 
beside him, saying nothing, but looking at 
him slantwise from her eye corners now 
and then. It was a long time 

before she spoke. 
“TI think,’’ she announced 
gravely at last, “that was 

a very nice poem, Buf- 

falo.”” History records 

few acts of greater hero- 
ism. 

He winced and sought 
refuge in coarse scoffing. 
““She makes me sick,’’ he 
muttered. ‘Darn old fool! 
I only wrote it just to tease 
her, anyway.” 

A gloom and a doubt suddenly seemed 
to have been erased from her chubby coun- 
tenance. 

“Honest?” she asked raptly. 

“Honest,’’ he confirmed, and they 
walked along together in silence. 

Contrary to all morality, her unques- 
tioning belief seemed to have alleviated 
his anguish, but in the relief there was a 
new boding strain of discomfort. At last 
he identified it. He recalled the atrocious 
valentine he had been seduced into send- 
ing her. Vague thought of a post-office 
robbery floated through his mind and was 
discarded. He considered confession, and 
rejected that too; yet by the time he had 
left her at her gate, his mind, no longer 
numbed, had evolved a partial compensa- 
tion. 

On his way to Sunday school the fol- 
lowing morning Buffalo Bill was hailed 
from the porch of the Cole home by his 
pardner who, while he hesitated, trotted 
down the driveway and joined him. He 
searched her calm face for signs of resent- 
ment or grief, and found neither. They 
walked along, saying little for a space, and 
the blindfolded, invisible one, to whom 
Valentine’s Day is dedicated, walked be- 
side them. 


Oe ALLY to Buffalo Bill the suspense 
became unbearable. ‘‘Get any—any 
valentines?’’ he blurted at last. 

“T got two,’ she reported solemnly. 
“One nice one and one that wasn’t.” 

He flinched, not daring to press the sub- 
ject, and it was she who spoke first. 

“T liked yours, Buffalo,”’ she said sud 
denly. 

“Huh?” he grunted. 

“You sent me the one about the cow- 
boy,” she continued serenely. “It hac 
your handwriting on the envelope. I likec 
thet,” 

He stared at her incredulously. 

“‘He was so, so sort of thin and nice,’ 
explained Antelope Edward wistfully 
“and he had two pistols and—you sen! 
him to me.” 

“Didn’tja like the other?” he de- 
manded incredulously. 

“*Some old fool stuck it under the door,” 
said Buffalo Bill’s pardner. ‘It was all 
over silly pictures and poems and things. 
And it had on the cover’’—there was 
scorn and loathing in her voice—‘“‘‘To the 
nicest girl in Ramapo, Edwina Cole.’” 
She sniffed. 

“Tt made me sick,’’ Antelope Edward 
announced disgustedly. ‘‘Girl!”’ 

They plodded on toward Sunday school 
entirely alone. Eros, the blindfolded one, 
had smiled and departed to guide the foot- 
steps of other blind men, 
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HOLIDAY or EVERY DAY 


Delicious and simple stuffings for Dromedary Dates 


EBRUARY is the month of patties. 
FE It is called more familiarly the month 
of holidays. But one accounts for the 
other. There are parties galore! 


Dromedary Dates have not been over- 
done in the always difficult order of en- 
tettaining. “What, oh what shall we eat?” 
sighs the hostess—and the chances are 
she plans the same menu for more than 
the fourth time. 


You need confections for the bridge 
table-—confections for the tea-tray— for 
the formal luncheon or dinner table. 
They need not always be the same. 


Delectable date-stuffings 
Consider these ten delectable date-stuffings. 
They are easier to make than candy—more 
economical—so delicious instead of the usual 
sweets. First you pit your Dromedary Dates 
with the new handy pitter. Then you fill them 
generously with fondant or nuts or some 
special delicacy. Finally you roll them in powdered 
sugar or in Dromedary cocoanut. A new idea is to 









rol! them in sugar to which cocoa and cinnamon 
are added to taste. Stuff dates with 


CREAM CHEESE + PEANUT BUTTER 
MARSHMALLOW - COOKED OR UNCOOKED FONDANT 
CANDIED FRUIT PEELS - CANDIED CHERRIES 
PINEAPPLE - WALNUT MEATS - SALTED ALMONDS 


A novelty —Toastep Dates 


| package Dromedary Dates 1 tablespoon orange juice 
‘cup nut meats, chopped 2 tablespoons butter, melted 
“% cup toasted cocoanut, chopped 


Pit the dates and stuff with the chopped nut meats 
which have been moistened with orange juice. Place 


Dromedary Dates 


THE FRUIT, CONFECTION, FOOD 





dates ina buttered enamel or glass baking dish. Pour 
over the melted butter and bake in a moderate oven 
(350 F.) about 15 minutes. 

While the dates are baking, spread the cocoanut 
in a thin layer on a flat pan and toast in the baking 
oven to a delicate brown, then chop coarsely. 

Cool the dates slightly and roll in the chopped 
cocoanut. 

Banana fondant for dates 


Here is a favorite with those who like bananas. 

Mash out halfa ripe banana with a fork, gradually 
beating in a cup and a half of confectioners’ sugar, 
flavoring with half a teaspoon of vanilla, a teaspoon 
of lemon juice and a pinch of salt. 


Dromedary Date animals are fun! 


An amusing idea which you can carry out easily is 
making date-animals! Use them for place-cards or 
decoration. Match-sticks for legs and neck; dates for 
the body and hat; dried currants for feet and hands; 
a marshmallow head and small pieces of date for 
the features. 


Making party sandwiches 


Sometime, somewhere, our charming hostess seeks a 
new sandwich filling. She cuts her bread in very thin 
slices. She makes dainty rounds as the picture shows. 
Or she rolls each slice, when the bread is very fresh, 
the filling of soft cream cheese and date holding 
the sandwich in shape. For new and unusual fillings 
she tries: 


Equal proportions of finely sliced dates” and 
celery minced and drained. Moisten with may- 
onnaise or boiled dressing or with whipped 
cream seasoned with salt, paprika and a few 
drops of lemon juice. 

Combine equal parts of sliced olives, dates 
and snappy cheese. Moisten a little with French 
dressing. Serve with or without lettuce on 
graham bread! 


The Dromedary Date Pitter 


When a date is pitted, its uses multiply! 

Most of us think of Dromedary Dates only 
as fruit. Clean fruit, too. For Dromedary Dates 
are mechanically boxed in the far-away date 
gardens of Iraq and carefully packaged in this 
country. They are a nourishing fruit or con- 
fection when eaten right out of the package. 

But that is not the only way to enjoy a pack- 
age of dates. Try these recipes. 


Order a Dromedary Pitter 


Dromedary Dates, pitted so easily now with the new 
patented pitter, are a valuable ingredient. With pitted 
dates all the suggestions on this page become easy to 
follow. Order a pitter from the coupon now. 

It works quickly and easily—a knack soonacquired. Yousave 
time! Youwon’ttear the fruit—a real advantage when stuffing. 





You will like the feel of the pitter in your hands—and 
remember that it saves minutes. . .. Order by the coupon. 


Other Dromedary products — Dromedary Cocoanut, in 
the fresh-keeping package and moist in cans—Dromedary Grape- 
fruit, in cans — Dromedary Pimientos, in cans — Dromedary 
sliced Citron, Lemon, Orange and Grapefruit Peels. 


Dromedary Dates are now for sale in England, also. 








Finely sliced dates and 
cream cheese to which a 
little pimiento and chopped 
nut meats have been added. 











THE HILLS BROTHERS CO. 
110-A Washington Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me the new Dromedary Date Pitter with instruction 
leaflet. Also your latest recipes by “The Lady with an Apron.”’ I 
enclose ten cents (in stamps or coin); 15 cents, Canada and foreign 
countries . on MeN Uk phe kn eee a ee ee ee 

Please send me, free of charge, the little 12-page leaflet, ““How 
to Enjoy a Package of Dates,’ by “The Lady with an Apron.” . O 





[Please check one} 
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Add it to their regular meals 


4 famed datry food 

is now appreciated 

in Growing 
Children’s Diet 


VERY day brings new addi- 
tions to our enlightenment 
about food and nutrition. 
Especially in child-feeding is 
this knowledge of the elements 
necessary for bone and growth of 
vital importance. 


A world-famous nutrition ex- 
pert says: ‘A sufficient supply of 
Calcium in children’s dietaries is an 
essential for the formation of straight 
bones and strong teeth . . . Sturdy 
growth is an impossibility without 
an adequate amount of Vitamin A.”’ 


And one important food— 
‘*Philadelphia’’ Cream Cheese— 
has come to be recognized as 
containing these two fundamen- 
tals together in a form suitable 
for children. 





The Phenix Cheese Corporation makes this 
cheese under ideal conditions and sells it 
only in carefully wrapped packages 


Give it as a spread for bread; 
on crackers or on stewed fruit, as 
a change from meat or eggs; on 
sandwiches with jam or jelly as 
a dessert. 

Be sure the cream cheese you ive 
your children is “Philadelphia.” Made of 
fresh cream and whole milk pasteurized. 


Never touched by hands. It is the choice 
of doctors and of intelligent mothers. 


eA Phenix Cheese 
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Outside the Church, 
the civil marriage cere- 
mony makes no dis- 
tinction between the 
divorced and those en- 
tering matrimony for 
the first time. Yet it is not only the min- 
isters and more ardent Christians who 
look with doubt and fear upon the ever- 
quickening number of divorces. Many see 
in these not only a defiance of religion but 
a real danger to the structure of the state 
itself. The prevalence of divorce threat- 
ens gravely the stability of the family, and 
the family is the unit upon which the 
present system of national life is based. 

The nation trusts its future wel- 
fare to the families it possesses. 


cA Divorce for Every Marriage 


(Continued from Page 20) 


its statute, differing more or less widely 
from the companion regulation in any 
other state. Some of these are stringent. 
Some are lenient. And between the two 
extremes lie all sorts and varieties of ex- 
cuses and opportunities for getting rid of 
a distasteful mate. 

There are forty-seven divorce laws in 
continental America—all different—and 
their provisions embody no less than 


7 


legitimate grounds, be. 
sides the universal one 
of infidelity, abandon- 
ment for two years and 
cruelty —the last an al 

ways easily proven and 
pleasingly general cause. So many things 
can be made to come under the head of 
cruelty. 

The divorce law is more lenient in New 
Jersey than in New York and yet, strangely 
enough, proportionately more divorces are 
granted in the latter state. New York’s 
population is more sophisticated and less 
stable. Its mixed inheritance from a score 
of nationalities, the garbled and uncertain 
ideals that result from this con- 
glomeration, lead it to pay even 





It actually is a third contracting 
party in every marriage, a partner 
that guarantees the family head 
certain exemptions in taxes and 
immunities in war as a recognition 
of. the labor he performs for the 
state. 

The Government intrusts to the 
family the work of supplying 
future citizens, rearing and train- 
ing them. It leavesin the family’s | 
hands a portion of educational and | 
all of the ethical instruction of 
future men and women. No at- 
tempt has been made by the state 
to regulate the ethical training of 
children. This and other affairs 
concerning their rearing have been 
left almost completely to the in- 
tegrity of the individual family. 

Divorce is ruining that integrity. 
The family is rapidly becoming an 
unstable entity. The state has 
presumed that the man who sired 
and the woman who bore the chil- 
dren would see that they were 
properly reared in a home main- 
tained by both parents. It has 
depended upon the father and 
mother and has counted upon the 
permanency of their union. Now 
marriage — heretofore considered 
by the state as a firm, inviolable | 
institution—is showing signs of 
cracking. 

More and more families are be- 
ing broken up by the professed 
inability of husband and wife to 
live together. Families are being 
further distorted out of their origi- 
nal shape by the remarriage of | 
the divorced. Children are being 
robbed of their rightful rearing by 
the unwillingness of husband and 
wife to co6perate and their refusal 
in many instances to endure the 
ordinary burdens of matrimony. 


Children 


ROM 1887 to 1906 two-fifths 
of all couples divorced had 
children. This rate has decreased 
somewhat. In 1922 only one-third 





ie 


The 
Washington Monument 


By AumA ApAms WILEY 


SAW a marble shaft gleam white, 
Through darkness on a summer night, 
Its base in earthly shadows lost, 
Its peak where stars the sky embossed — 
A stylus in a Nation’s hand 
To write the First Name of the Land. 


From Arlington’s memorial rood 
Across new snow the shaft I viewed; 
Forgot the Capitol’s vast dome, 

The Martyr’s colonnaded home, 

To measure with an eye entranced 

The airy point where noon sun danced. 


Along the Basin’s blossoming ring 

I saw the shaft from verdure spring; 
The cherries in pink showers broke, 
The spirit of the stone awoke, 

And like a burst of music came 

The phrase that celebrates a name: 


“The Father of His Country.” Who 
In fame’s grand pageant of review 
Can match his service to mankind? 
Kings yield their place and walk behind 
One who in travail of his soul 
From racial shards endued a whole, 
And in the virgin Nation’s sky 
Set thirteen golden stars on high. 


From age to age his cherished name 
Shines in an ever-constant flame, 

As if a ray of vestal fire, 

Flashed from the heart of high desire, 
Burned still in deeds, long proved by time 
To honor marble, live in rime, 

And by a gleaming shaft men find 

Their better selves are kept in mind. 


less than the average American 
lack of reverence to the marriage 
tie. New Yorkers want divorces. 
Many of them go to other states 
or oversea to get them. More stay 
home and, despite the strictness of 
the statute, get them anyhow. 

In New York, as elsewhere, the 
grounds advanced as cause are 
frequently nonexistent. Not all 
those whose marriages are dis- 
solved for infidelity have been 
unfaithful. Certain lawyers and 
hangers-on of no higher ethical 
standards draw profit from “‘stag- 
ing’’ proof of infidelity on the part 
of the freedom-seeking couple. 
Such collusion, if discovered, i 
punishable. It rarely is revealed, 
though anyone even slightly ac- 
quainted with the workings of jus- 
tice in New York is aware that 
evidence in many a divorce trial 
| has been faked. 


Nevada's ‘Record 


EW YORK’S statute repre- 
sents a peak of legal severity 
from which the regulations of its 
sister states drop away and wan- 
der far afield. At the other end of 
the scale stands Nevada with a 
record of ten divorces for every 
nine marriages within its borders. 
There, after a residence of six 
months, the discontented husband 
| or wife may obtain freedom from 
a mate for any of seven causes. 
California and Oregon probably 
come next to Nevada in the rank- 
ing of states with easy divorce 
laws. Los Angeles has become, of 
recent years, a rival of Reno as a 
city where the matrimonially un- 
happy go for emancipation. 
Florida, heretofore neglected, 
only lately has discovered the 
propaganda value of its divorce 
law. A certain amount of the 
fervor recently spent by Floridians 
upon climate, real estate, palms 
and the luring quality of the blue 





al Gulf Stream, is now being ex- 





of the divorced were parents. This 
is probably due to a falling birth 
rate rather than to any sudden considera- 
tion for their offspring on the part of those 
who have contemplated divorce. In the 
past fifty years, 1,689,662 youngsters have 
been deprived of the privilege of growth 
in a united family by the divorce of their 
parents. 

The alarm this situation causes the Gov- 
ernment is beginning to crystallize into 
attempts to amend and unify divorce laws. 
Thus far these efforts have been only ten- 
tative and ephemeral. 

Against these hesitant moves on the 
part of legislators to check the divorce 
evil, against the alarm exhibited by minis- 
ters of every Christian faith and the re- 
peated warnings they utter, one must 
place the growing tendency on the part of 
Americans to consider the marriage tie a 
temporary and easily broken bond. One 
must consider also the increasing oppor- 
tunities available for that breaking. 

The nation offers married folk who have 
become weary of their union a wide variety 
of divorce laws. Each state, save one, has 


fifty-two causes which lawmakers have 
considered adequate grounds for the dis- 
solution of marriage. An American pays 
his money and takes his choice. 

South Carolina alone has no provision 
for granting divorces, whatever the cause. 
Contrary to the claims of those who be- 
lieve divorce laws wholly evil and who 
would abolish them, some observers charge 
that the absence of such legislation in 
South Carolina has not elevated the moral 
tone of the community. 

New York’s law is the most severe. A 
decree cannot be obtained there except 
for infidelity or proven abandonment and 
nonsupport over a period of five years. 
Much has been said and written of the 
salutary stringency of New York’s di- 
vorce statute. It has been held that the 
difficulty of obtaining a decree in this 
jurisdiction is a safeguard against hasty 
and flippant dissolution of marriages. This 
is not actually the case. 

New Jersey, New York’s neighbor, has 
a milder divorce law. It presents as 


pended in celebrating the state’ 
divorce statute. 

Violent temper is one of the eight caus¢ 
whereby a wife or husband may be ab 
solved of his or her so-called life partne: 
in Florida. So promising does the divorc: 
future appear in this state that aman who 
has won no small fame and fortune as 
divorce lawyer in France has announce‘! 
his intention of opening an office there. 

The fifty-two grounds set forth in Ame! 
ican statutes on which marriages can be 
broken are not enough for Americans. Or 
more properly perhaps, the actual process 
of dissolution of the marriage takes to: 
long on American soil. Six months or 2 
year is a longer period than many care to 
spend in breaking off a union that was to 
have lasted a lifetime. Therefore other 
lands are ready, as always, to supply 
wealthy Americans with luxuries unobtain- 
able on their own soil. Hence the Paris 
divorce—time, a month or so; and, more 
recently, the Mexican divorce—time, two 
weeks at the outside. 


(Continued on Page 163) 
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ets be Inquisitive | 






...let us go into a home where they have a 
SERVEL and hear what it does...first, for the 


housewife herself, then for the entire family. 





powers, 





the, 


“My, how beautiful!” 

“Yes, but more than that, it has 
shown me the food waste and drudg- 
ery I endured without the Seoul 

“T, like many others, had imag- 
ined it a luxury. 

“Servel has been a welcomed re- 
lief from day-to-day attention to 
refrigeration. Now I can go-freely 
about my work and’ pleasures. 
Servel is absolutely automatic. 

“,.. and the family, they are all 


ers and tastily prepared left overs. 

“Most women do not yet realize 
the possibilities in frozen and 
chilled dishes. Servel is as essential 
in our home as the electric light.” 

If you look forward to an electric 
refrigerator, it will pay 
you to remember the 
three Servel advanta- 
ges below. They insure 
evenness of tempera- 
ture, econ- 
omy, and 
enduring 
satisfac- 
tion. 

Send the coupon for | 
“Servel Coldery.” It GW 
gives unusual recipes, 
and an excellent idea 
of Servel’s usefulness. _ 


THE SERVEL CORPORATION 


51 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


‘Rem ember these 


Three Servel 
Advantages 


Gave) 


for Servel. They now have daily | 


surprises in new desserts, appetiz- 























AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATION 











































Uses the coldest refrigerant 
Holds the cold — _ 


The minimum motor 


starts and Stops 
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THE SERVEL CORPORATION 
51 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, a copy of “Servel Coldery.” 
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Why a 
Good Cook 


Needs 
Lemons 


The following are Miss 
Splint’s ideas as she wrote 
them down for us: 


“T think of lemons as a fruit 
to be kept always 
on hand. I buy 
them as regularly 
as I buy any other 
staple food, for we 
put them to many 
uses in our lab- 
oratory-kitchen. 

“As a garnish 
for fish, oysters 
and many vegetable dishes, 
they are, of course, indispens- 
able. 

“There are also many des- 
serts to be made with them; 
lemons give a delightful flavor 





in cakes, cookies, jams, jellies, 
ices and punches; we often use 
lemon juice in salad dress- 
ings; and, of course, we never 
think of serving afternoon tea 
without sliced lemons on our 
tea table. 


“Even lemon rinds have 
their use in our kitchen. We 
keep them in a glass jar be- 
side the sink, and use them for 
removing fruit and vegetable 
stains from our fingers. 


‘‘Lemons ‘are one of the 
least monotonous foods. 





dak FeAl 
by Sarah Field Splint 


Miss Splint is Editor of the Department of Foods 

in McCaill’s Magazine, a publication devoted to 

women’s interests. Her dishes and recipes are 
famous in millions of homes. 


Their keen, sharp taste is wel- 
come when other fruits seem 
cloying, and a lemon dessert 
is the ideal finish to a hearty 
meal.”’ 





The California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, shippers 
of the famous California Sun- 
kist Lemons, are making an 
unusual offer of a handy 
recipe card file in the coupon 
in the lower right-hand corner 
of this page. See what this 
coupon tells you. You may 
want one of these card files, 
since it contains many more 
attractive recipes for orange 
and lemon foods. 


Lemons, as ail dietitians 
know, supply organic salts 
and acids that are valuable 
appetizers and natural diges- 
tive aids. The healthful vita- 
mine content of lemons is a 
prime consideration also. 





So to give additional zest and 
flavor to your dishes is not the 
sole reason why you should use 
the lemon frequently. There 
is this important dietetic worth 
to keep in. mind. 

















February, 





Miss Splint’s 


Prize Lemon Pie 


See How She Makes It 


We asked Sarah Field Splint to suggest a pie that 
would be a favorite with men. She replied as follows: 
“Let your men folk taste this rare dessert: 

2-3 cup flour 
1 cup sugar 
1-8 teaspoon salt 


2 cups hot water 
2 egg yolks 


1 tablespoon butter 
1-3 cup lemon juice 
Grated rind of 1-2 lemon 
2 tablespoons powdered sugar 
2 egg whites 
Baked pie shell 


Mix together flour, sugar and salt. Add the water gradually, stirring until 
smooth and free from lumps. Cook over boiling water until thick, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent lumping. Remove from fire, pour over beaten egg yolks. Add 
butter, lemon juice and rind and mix well. Pour into the baked pie shell. Cover the 
top with a meringue made by beating powdered sugar into the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Bake in a moderate oven (325 degrees F.) 15 minutes, or until a delicate brown. 

This filling may also be used for lemon tarts if desired.” 


For Healthfulness 


OME people do not use as many lemons as they could 

and should because lemons are known as an “acid” 
fruit. The fact is, lemons have an alkaline reaction in 
digestion and therefore serve to re/ieve rather than 
aggravate the trouble known as acidosis. The very peo- 
ple who forego them because they are called “‘acid”’ 
should do just the opposite and use even more of them 
than otherwise. Your family physician will explain 
more fully if you care to ask him. 


Order California Sunkist Lemons if you want the 
best. They are the selected grades, tart, juicy, practi- 
cally seedless, and with clean, bright, waxy skins. Prac- 
tically every dealer has them. Ask for them by name. 


California Sunkist Lemos 


Uniformly Good 


Note our offer in coupon below. Or we’ll send you many 
lemon recipes in a handsome comprehensive booklet with- 
out charge if you request it by postcard or letter. 


° 

{ e . e Send 10c with this coupon and we will send 

M a il T h 1 Ss you a set of 24 beautifully illustrated Sunkist 

recipe cards. Each dish pictured in colors. 

Shows how to serve oranges and lemons in the most attractive ways. 
Just right size for recipe-card box. 

For 75c we will send the set of 24 Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak box 
without any advertising on it, 100 blank cards and index cards, all 
prepaid. 

This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 
Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with proper funds. 
Offer is good at these prices in both United States and Canada. 
O 24 Sunkist Recipe rr Complete Box and File—75c 
Cards—10c (Including above 24 cards) 








Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange | 
Sec. 202, Box 530, Station “‘C,’? Los Angeles, California 


Name___ 





Street. 








City. = State _ - 
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(Continued from Page 160) 


A divorce in Paris has its advantages: 
Sojourn in one of the world’s gayest and 
loveliest cities and a not unwholesome 
secrecy concerning the details of the di- 
vorce itself. It is forbidden to print such 
matters in the French press and corre- 
spondents of American papers rarely suc- 
ceed in obtaining them. In addition, 
collusion, banned under American law, 
not only is sanctioned in France but actu- 
ally demanded if the action is to be quick. 
To a Gallic mind two persons who want a 
divorce should get it at least twice as expe- 
ditiously as if the action were contested. 

No pleasanter, easier way of dissolving 
a union can be found than that obtaining 
in Paris. But it costs money to get there. 
It costs money for an American to live 
there and it costs money—much money — 
for legal fees. Only the wealthy can afford 
a Paris divorce. 

If Paris is only for mismated plutocrats, 
in Mexico the divorce-seeking middle- 
class American can find a haven and the 
swift, if not particularly certain, solution 
of his matrimonial difficulties. The ad- 
vantages of a Mexican divorce include 
cheapness, compared with the Parisian, 
and speed. The chief disadvantage lies in 
the fact that, more oftenthan not, American 
courts refuse to acknowledge the validity 
of the decree. This defect, however, has 
not kept the various states of Mexico from 
feverish bidding for the trade of the Amer- 
ican mismated or from getting more than 
a little of it. 


Yucatan’s Bid 


UCATAN began it. A year or more 

ago this semisocialistic member of the 
Mexican Union drafted a new divorce law 
and began at once to make alluring and 
propitiating gestures to the well-off mat- 
rimonially discontented of America. Di- 
vorce in Yucatan, it was announced, was 
simplicity itself. A wife or husband, 
wearied of matrimony, could go there, 
stay two weeks and return with a decree. 
One went to Yucatan—the climate was 
refreshing, the cities quaint and the Maya 
ruins ‘well worth visiting while you estab- 
lished residence—and one bought freedom 
there almost as simply as one purchased a 
bunch of bananas. 

The attorneys of Yucatan did not con- 
fine themselves to generalities. They also 
embarked on personal advertising cam- 
paigns. Several of them circularized di- 
vorce lawyers in the northern republic. 

Not a few American attorneys entered 
into reciprocal agreements. Following the 
publicity concerning Yucatan’s statute, 
several “divorce mills’’ were unearthed 
in the United States. There were scan- 
dals, but a steady stream of Americans 
seeking freedom from marriage continued 
to flow south. 

Finally several of these hastily granted 
decrees were contested in American courts 
and were thrown out as illegal. This 
muddled the already considerably roiled 
divorce situation still further. Men and 
women who had bought their freedom in 
Yucatan had returned to America and had 
married again. Now, to their amazement, 
they discovered that, in the eyes of Amer- 
ican law, they had had no authority to 
relinquish their former mates and that 
they were living with their new helpmeets 
with no legal sanction whatever. In Amer- 
ica the Yucatan divorce was not recog- 
nized. A situation of this sort did little 
toward booscing the moral index of Amer- 
ica or the persons involved. 

Shortly after this shock the Supreme 
Court of Mexico also took action and de- 
clared coldly and absolutely that the Yu- 
catan law was unconstitutional. It was 
thrown out, and persons who had been un- 
married according to its provisions learned 
to their horror that they were not single 
any longer, even in Yucatan. 

The decision of the Mexican Supreme 
Court did not end that country’s traffic in 
divorce decrees, however. That is still 
going on, with every prospect of increasing 
with time. Other states than Yucatan 


became aware of the profit to be made from 
extending relief to incompatible American 
couples. Accordingly they hastily revised 
existent divorce laws and prepared for the 
golden flood they confidently expected 
would result. 

Sinaloa offers to untie the matrimonial 
knot in fifteen days. Sonora has cut under 
this bid and will do it in two weeks. 
Morelos considers ten days is enough, and 
Tabasco has entered the contest by offer- 
ing a new statute under which divorce can 
be obtained by the petition of one party, 
without any consideration for the wishes 
of the other. The term of residence is 
purely nominal and only one day, Ta- 
basco advertises, is needed for the actual 
legal process. 

It is, of course, a question whether any 
of these Mexican short cuts to freedom 
from matrimony will stand in American 
courts. But the fact that at least four 
states across the Rio Grande have seen it 
worth their while to modify their statutes 
for the special benefit of Americans is 
significant. 

Twenty years ago the divorces offered 
by Nevada and other Western states were 
considered sufficient to take care of all 
Americans who found matrimony no 
longer durable. In the past decade the 
lust for quick dissolution of the marriage 
tie has brought Paris additional sensa- 
tional profit and publicity. Now the 
frenzy has reached such a height that 
Mexico is setting up its bargain counters. 

There is a certain analogy between the 
inducements to the would-be divorced 
offered by Tabasco, Sonora, ef al., and the 
enterprises maintained in Tia Juana, 
Juarez and other border towns. Not only 
are both for the purpose of acquiring 
American money but they flourish as a 
consequence of the growing self-indulgence 
of Americans, the increasing impulse in 
the United States to jump over all law 
standing between the individual and what 
he wants. The tourist who roisters in Tia 
Juana, the citizen who helps support a 
bootlegger, the wife or husband who seeks 
quick divorce in Sinaloa are manifesta- 
tions of the same trend. 

Americans are growing increasingly im- 
patient of all restriction upon their ap- 
petites and actions. Whether this is due 
to the increasing paternalism of govern- 
ment, to the failing influence of the church, 
to the glorification of the individual or to 
any one of a hundred other causes ad- 
vanced, no one can say surely. It is cer- 


tain that discipline and responsibility are _ 


becoming more and more irksome to a 
large proportion of Americans. There is 
no element of reformation of existing in- 
stitutions in this attitude. There isa great 
willingness to tear down but small dis- 
cernible desire to substitute or improve. 


Foundation Threatened 


HE rising tide of divorce is one phase of 

this common trend. Under our present 
system of government the state is largely 
founded upon matrimony. Each family is 
a brick in that foundation. In the past it 
has been a stable unit. Now, when one 
marriage in six goes to pieces, that founda- 
tion is threatened. It is possible, of course, 
that some substitute foundation may be 
devised. It is possible that the current 
frequency of divorce is a temporary mani- 
festation of social unrest that may die out. 
These are, however, only possibilities, not 
probabilities. 

The steady increase in the divorce ratio 
is being discussed with growing alarm by 
legislators, by sociologists, by ministers 
of the various faiths. The more stable 
portions of the population have been 
groping for some method of checking it. 
Schemes have been advanced to block it 
by law or to halt it at its source by re- 
ligion. Meanwhile the tide continues to 
rise. The efforts to defend the nation 
against further inundation thereby will be 
discussed in a subsequent article. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Another article on the sub- 
ject of divorce, by F. F. Van de Water, will appear 
in an early issue, 


Sit down to a hot breakfast 
with your family. You can 
now thoroughly cook a deli- 
cious dish of Oat Flakes in 3 
Minutes exactly (no more— 
no less). Only genuine 3 
Minute Oat FLaAkes can be 
depended upon to cook thor- 
oughly in exactly 3 minutes 
—only the genuine has this 
new nutlike flavor. 


More time for eating 
Less time for cooking 
These are your benefits derived from 
the new way of processing 3 MinuTE 
Oat Fraxgs. In our exclusive method 
of selection, grading and treatment, 
the oats, still in their jackets, are 
Fireless Cooked— At The Mill (in 
their own moisture only)—For 12 
Hours. When dried and hulled, the 
oat flakes are tender and entirely free 


Regular Package, 10¢ 
Family Size, 25¢ 





Except in Far West and Canada 










l 
l 
| 
| Grocer’s Name 
| 
1 






Makes 
Kids Husky 


Enjoy with them 


a steaming dish of OAT FLAKES 
thoroughly cooked in 3 MINUTES exactly 


from that flouriness that cooks into 
a paste. This is the secret of these 
Oat Flakes cooking thoroughly in 
3 minutes on your stove. 


Nourishing—Delicious 
—Digestible 

To get the full value of the nourish- 
ing qualities of oat flakes—vitamines 
and minerals rich in energy —tissue- 
building protein—the cereal must be 
thoroughly cooked. Our new process 
(Fireless Cooked— At The Mill—For 
12 Hours) breaks down the starch 
cells (dextrinizes the starches), ren- 
dering 3 Minute Oat Fraxgs abso- 
lutely digestible. You will find it 
ideal food for babies—a body-builder 
for growing children. The new nut- 
like flavor will delight you. It is dif- 
ferent from any other oats you've 
ever tasted, and is developed only by 
our exclusive process. It is distinctly 
richer and sweeter. Try it today and 
judge for yourself. 


Ask Your Grocer for 
3 MINUTE OAT FLAKES 


If he cannot supply you, send us his name and 

50 cents, for which we will send you, postpaid: 

2 packages of 3 Minute Oat FLakes 

1 package of 3 Minute Hominy Grits 

1 package of 3 Minute Bran and Wueat Faxes 


Use this coupon today 


ner rr eS ee ee ee ie es 


THREE MINUTE CEREALS COMPANY, 
Department 14-F, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


For enclosed 50 cents please send me: 


2 packages of 3 Minute Oat Frakes 
1 package of 3 Minute Hominy Grits 
1 package of 3 Minute Bran and Wueat FLaxes 
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| INTERNATIONAL | 
| JURY OF AWARDS | 
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AWARDS 


(GRAND PRIZE 


EUREKA WINS coco 


<a 


GRAND PRIZE 





at Sesqui-Centennial International 
Exposition, Philadelphia 


In recognition of the remarkable effectiveness Eureka users everywhere — over 1,700,000 
of the Eureka “High-Vacuum” Principle of | in number—will be pleased to learn how 
Cleaning—simplicity of design and rugged impressively their judgment has been con- 
construction—the International Jury of the firmed by the verdict of the distinguished 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, be’ | Sesqui-Centennial International Jury. 

stowed upon the great Eureka 














the Grand Prize, highest and You may have a Free 
most coveted of all awards for GRAND PRIZE at Sesqui-Centennial Trial in your own home 
electric cleaners. ee Eureka dealers everywhere 
. ed ee elena howe. will gladly give you an oppor- 
Seventh Smashing England, in 1922. tunity to observe the wonder- 
Victory GRAND PRIS and Geld Modal st ful cleaning effectiveness that 
in May, 1921 has made the Eureka the first 
This great victory won by the HIGHEST AWARD DIPLOMA and choice of international experts. 
Eureka in competition with Pc nig oe er A phone call will bring the 
the world’s best electric clean- GRAND PRIZE and Gold Medal at Eureka (with its famous“ High- 
ers at the SesquiCentennial eee ee Vacuum” Cleaning Attach- 
Exposition is the seventh time GRAND PRIZE and Gold Medal at ments) right to your door. 
the Eureka has received the pg iy, aly ng lege Take it and use it as if it were 
Grand Prize or Highest GRAND PRIZE—the highest award your own. And, remember, 
Award in international | gypctition sen Francisco in 1915 you can purchase the Eureka 
competition. on extremely easy terms. 





Eureka VacuUM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., London, W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia (319) 





“High -Vacuum” 
Did It 





























VACUUM CLEANER 
1t Gets the Dirt 


This Grand Prize Award is a 
triumph of the Eureka ‘“‘High- 
Vacuum” Principle of Cleaning. 
See this test on an apparently 
clean rug. 
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The Babchick and the Unicorn 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“You’re not kidding?’”’ She was terri- 
bly in earnest. 

“Cross my heart,” said the girl. 

“‘Won’t the unicorn be excited?” 

“There’ll be no holding him,”’ said the 
Bolshevist. 

Out in the passage, away from the Bab- 
chick’s attentive ears and eyes, the girl 
stood quite straight under the skylight, 
and the tears poured unashamed down her 
face. ‘‘Did you get that doctor?” 

“VGas 

“‘What did—he—say —about her?” 

“Not long now.” 

“TI don’t know where I am. You’ve 
killed something in me, talking the way 
you do all the time. Lots of women live 
for the way they look, content and happy 
to build up a picture of themselves and 
keep to it. I don’t feel that way any more. 
Personal pageantry does more to keep 
girls straight than religion or morality. 
I1—I’m not a picture to myself any more. 
I’m not interested in my own elegance and 
daintiness. I don’t watch my- 
self doing things and plan 
more things I’ll do, and the 
way I’ll say things, especi- 
ally to men, and the way 
I'll go to places, how I'll 
be looking and enjoying 
it. Iwasmy hobby and 
my business in life— 
and it was a full life, 
looking after me and 
seeing that me got a good 
time and could hope for a 
better one. You’ve intro- 
duced me to—to the sort of 
people Jesus would have been 
interested in, sick and ill and unhappy and 
so terribly, terribly, hopelessly brave that 
all day they stay with you, guests you 
can’t ask in, guests who haven’t anything 
to give.” 


“T WON'T talk of souls, because they’re 

out of date,’’ said the Bolshevist. 
“But I see you’re taking to one. And, oh, 
my dear, it suits you terribly well.” 

“It upsets things at home. Home’s ter- 
rible, and it used to be real. I had a share 
in it. You’ve even taken home away. 
Father’s going to get a title for giving this 
piece of statuary and the public gardens. 
Yes, he’s been informed officially. I would 
have loved that. It would have helped 
my attractive picture of me, the picture I 
lived to add to every day. Now I’ve lost 
me; and when they talk at table—to let 
the servants know—I see all father’s filthy 
tenement houses, and the rain coming in 
and the old porous bricks, and—and the 
oeople who don’t hope for anything more 
exalted, more thrilling than the boon of 
‘omorrow’s meals. It doesn’t do the rich 
any good to know how the poor live. 
it’s—it’s merely very tiresome and upset- 
‘ing. Father would be furious if he knew 
{ come here. He’s afraid of you. He says 
you're a terribly dangerous young man. 
He’s afraid you’ll cause trouble when they 
unveil the statue, make a speech or some- 
thing. If it’s the royalty they think it 
will be, she’s very deaf and would prob- 
ably clap graciously at all the most sedi- 
tious remarks. Oh, I’m terribly unhappy 
and unsettled in an exciting and antici- 
pating sort of way.” 

“Do you want me to kiss you?” said the 
Bolshevist. 


Ves. ever since I woke up. Always, 
from that first long surprise one in 
the dark, every day from the moment I 
wake up I want you to kiss me. Yet they 
aren’t like other kisses, dearest. Other 
kisses I used to wake up in the dark and 
wear like prizes for my own beauty—and 
gloat. Some girls don’t get any kisses at 
all that aren’t prizes for pretty girls. I 
adore you to kiss me, because your thin, 
worried face is so happy after. I don’t 
collect kisses any more. I give you mine.” 


Navman 










The sun came through the skylight on 
her little, shingled, honey-colored head. 

“T love you! I love you! I love you!” 
she said. ‘“‘And, oh, there’s going to be 
such a holy row when they know!” 


HIN bunting waved in the breeze, 

flicker, flicker; little tongues of bunt- 
ting licking the air, red and green and 
yellow and blue, lick, lick, lick. Along the 
front of the chemist’s shop fronds of 
Cambridge-blue crinkled paper, as if mon- 
strous, deformed forget-me-nots fought 
frantically round the glassy pool of his 
crowded windows. Flags across the road 
on strings, Belgium jostling England. 
Ireland with a hole in the middle of the 
harp. Gilded squalor. All day long work- 
men had been erecting a triumphal arch, 
watched by the children and old men and 
out-of-works for miles. Grim and solid 
and green, it reared itself a few yards 
from the shrouded statuary that royalty 
was to unveil. 
“If the unicorn recognizes the king 
and queen what'll happen?” 

asked the Babchick. 

“‘Anything,’’ prophesied 

the Bolshevist. 
‘Last night I told him 
all what you told me, 
and he got the fair 
jumps. Your young 
lady is bringing his 
spurs today.”’ 

**Splendid.”’ 

“‘Golden stars they are, 
like they wear on Christ- 
mas trees and royal marri- 

ages, and bits of elastic to hitch 
them round his ankles.’’ She paused. ‘“‘I 
wouldn’t like him not to feel himself 77 it.” 
She paused again wistfully. ‘“‘She’s com- 
ing to put them on and show me her frock 
before she joins the percession.”’ 

““Yes,”’ said the Bolshevist; ‘‘I know.” 

She came early, some sort of cloak 
shrouding her, and the bouquet for the 
royalty in a great bandbox to show the 
Babchick. Out in the empty hall she 
showed the Bolshevist the unicorn’s dress 
spurs. Made of glittering Christmas-tree 
stars they were, two sewn together with 
cardboard between and elastic to clip them 
round the stucco fetlocks. 

““Your father has had a man trailing me 
for days,”’ said the Bolshevist. 

“T know. He’s afraid there might be 
trouble. He won’t know me. Look, won’t 
she love these spurs, bless her! I haven’t 
long. I want to show her my stupid, ex- 
pensive dress.” 


i AYN’T I see it first? Just a picture 

for me—and then maybe a little 
kiss to hang iton? Maybe two little kisses 
to hang it on, so that it may never, never 
fall. I made this new dream last night, 
and I fixed every detail in place—you 
wandering round my room and touching 
my books—and maybe my old pipe—and 
the fire that I’d built, and the roses that I 
bought and stuck in my old blue bowls 
this morning.” 

“Yes. I hoped—that’s honest, any- 
way—lI hoped I’d look so nice—in blue. 
Yes, really. Don’t hold me like that, be- 
cause all the words get squeezed out of my 
brain and it’s warm and empty and wait- 
ing and foolish. Look then, I’ll just take 
these spurs in to the child, because in a 
minute or two I must hurry away. It 
seems so silly.”” Waiting out there, he 
heard the cry of rapture the Babchick 
gave—living his anticipation every live, 
quivering, emotional moment. A great 
anticipator, the Bolshevist. 

‘“‘T’ll be back in a minute to put them 
on, dear, darling child; I wouldn’t fail the 
unicorn for the world. Oh, but I promise. 
Back in five minutes. Word of honor!” 

They flew up the stairs together. The 
room was big, low, books everywhere and 
great chairs and skin rugs. 
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For over fifty years “Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia” has had the 
unqualified endorsement of phy- 
sicians ‘and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia”’ is 
markedly efficient as an Antacid, 
Laxative, and Corrective. 
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Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 
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and proved directions; also 
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Most good-looking feet are 
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To look their best they real- 
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“Quick!’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll shut my eyes.” 
He laughed a little. ‘‘ Darling, you needn’t 
lock the door; everyone in the world is in 
the streets waiting.” 

““T know,” she said. ‘I didn’t.” 

They sprang to the door together. They 
rattled it together. 

“‘Father’s man,” she said. ‘‘ Father said 
he’d make sure. He said nothing should 
spoil his triumph. He said not even 
God. Yes, he did. 
I wasn’t going to tell you. 
We had a terrible, awful 
row this morning. He 
swaggered. He boasted. 
I saw the hideousness! 
Megalomania. He said: 
‘This is my hour. Not 
evenGod. . . .’ Blas- 
phemy! Royalty is going 
back: to tea at our house. 
He didn’t know that until 
he had the secretary’s let- 
ter this morning. He was 
drunk withit all. He’s go- 
ing to ride in the royal 
carriage going back. It’s 
the zenith. It’s been a life- 
long lust with him; it’s a 
culmination. Power, ac- 
knowledged power—he’s 
worked for this. It’s a 
symbol—that ride from 
the statue to our house. 
It’s achievement. He’s left nothing to 
chance. It won’t matter that I and the 
bouquet are here. He’s got mother and 
another bouquet in case this one didn’t 
arrive.” 

“Hush! My sweet, hush!” 


H, CAN’T you see? Don’t you see? 

It’s his card, that triumph. He can 
challenge God, and with his money and his 
power get away with it. Everything that 
he said, he’s proving it. He’s proving it 
while we’re shut in here. Foresight and 
money—the keys of life. That’s what he 
said this morning. I had begun to believe 
you and the things you thought.” 

“The unicorn’s spurs and the Bab- 
chick.”’ 

She crouched by the door and beat on 
his legs with her hands. ‘And he’ll ride 
in his golden coach over the hearts of the 
people, little helpless things like my Bab- 
chick. And you—you say it’s all right, 
that the world is waking up. What a fool 
you are! What a dreaming fool!” 

“Keep faith,” he said. 

“TI fought him this morning. I said: 
‘You'll see! You'll see!’ I talked the 
stuff you talked, and he. laughed and 
mother laughed. This is their hour; 
they’ve worked for it, they’ve planned for 
it. It’s come.” 

“Not yet,” he said. 

“‘The unicorn’s spurs,” she said. “I 
promised the Babchick. What will she 
think? If I screamed, could she hear? 
Could anyone hear?” 

“They are all out, and we are at the 
back, and the Babchick a floor below in 
the front,” said the Bolshevist. 


HE could hear the scurry of the streets 

below, far away, thrilling. Queer how 
it came up, the excitement, the waiting. 
She |held the golden spurs in her tiny, 
wasted hands, gazing at the door. Be- 
hind the stucco unicorn’s horn she could 
see a bit of bunting waving. It was so 
gay—like parties and Christmas and wed- 
dings. 

How brave he’d look, her unicorn, 
flaunting his gleaming golden spurs. Roy- 
alty would look up, royalty would approve 
the ancient, trusty servant. Perhaps 
royalty would think he looked a bit blis- 
tered and dog-eared and have him done up. 
Marvelous royalty! 

Marvelous unicorn! Had the pretty 
lady forgotten? No, she wouldn’t forget. 
Her eyes fixed themselves on the door with 
terrible intensity. 

She began to talk. ‘‘ Now don’t you get 
restless and fret your hoofs. Whoa, boy! 
Tantivy! Tantivy! Tantivy!’’ She went 
on talking, talking, soothing through tears 
and difficult smiles. 





$$ ____, 


Odd how she knew what they were do- 
ing in the road below, how the mass mob 
impatience affected her. Now they were 
looking at their watches, shuffling, shuf 
fling like a great beast waiting to be fed. 
Now they were craning for the bend in the 
road, rows and rows and rows of necks 
twisting. 

“Of course she’ll come! What yer think 
she is? Oh, darling little unicorn, I’ve 

got ’em here on the bed! 


oe They shan’t go by and not 
Mi see "em on your paws—on 
* yer feet; wait and see. 


Babchick she’ll—there, 
there, we'll fix ’em. You’ll 
see.” 


HERE were the 

sticks? Beans 
climbed them to become 
French, and peas to be- 
come sweet, and Babchick 
to become Babs. Funny 
old lovely Bolshevist, with 
his colored picture-book 
mind. With skinny, tremu- 
lous hands she reached for 
her crutches. Lately she 
hadn’t been able. They 
hurt so, and it took so long 
to get anywhere on them. 
Very, very slowly, sweat- 
ing, with her forehead 
wrinkled into old-woman lines of pain, she 
began to negotiate the floor. 

The excitement of the crowd below wait- 
ing for pageantry came through the win- 
dow; it gave her fictitious strength; it 
intoxicated her. The bald face of the 
church clock told her the time. In a few 
minutes they would pass—fairyland, and 
the golden coach, and heaven knows what 
beside! Immortal vision of a child’s mind. 

Panting, the starry spurs in hand, she 
reached the window and the parapet. 
With quivering, anxiously maternal fin- 
gers she gentled the stucco unicorn. 

“Look, who’s here! Look! I’ve got 
"em.”’ 

How gorgeous the world was, leaping at 
her like a field of flowers. It was like a 
back door opened in her brain. Color 
streamed in, lightening and brightening 
all her thoughts—the baby flags, tossing, 
tossing like red-and-yellow parrots against 
the sky. It was so lovely! 


HAT if she could ride her unicorn? 

What if when the golden coach went 
by she was up there on the winged beast 
with the fairy spurs? Oh, wonderful, won- 
derful idea! It was the most exquisite mo- 
ment of her drab life, the conception of 
that idea. It was like a blare of music 
and a burst of color across all her pain. It 
blotted it out, it overcame it as anger and 
fear will transcend feebleness. She began 
to climb on the parapet, singing a little 
triumphant song. The world unfurled be- 
fore her like an illuminated scroll, so gay, 
so deliciously, unbelievably dressed up. 
She fixed the unicorn’s gleaming spurs. 
The consciousness of beauty throbbed in 
her, the joy of life. She dragged herself on 
to the parapet. How still the beloved uni 
corn was, like a throne waiting for a queen 

A spell had been laid on the peop! 
below. Suddenly they were still, watching 
the bend of the road. 

A car drove down the empty, police- 
patrolled road. A sort of “Ah!” went up. 
Not royalty. The man and woman looke« 
up. They, of all the world below, saw the 
child climbing the unicorn. 

The woman half rose in her seat. In her 
hands she held a bouquet of flowers similar 
to the one behind on the Babchick’s bed 

The man gripped her and pulled her 
back. ‘‘But, good heaven, it isn’t safe, 
Fred. The surveyor told you those three 
houses—Fred—stop!”’ 

“Shut up! D’you think I’m going to 
have this minute messed up. I tell you 
this is my hour. Nothing—not even God 
himself —— 

Mammon, triumphant, rolling in his 
golden chariot, undisputed, unchallenged, 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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was exquisite lines, the graceful swing of this 
latest Kiel creation have probably won for it 
a greater acceptance among New York women 
than any other table this season. Never before 
has any table been placed in so many of the 
smartest homes and apartments of the city. 


Ask your local dealer to show you this Kiel 
Table No. 4536. This same pattern [No. 4540] 
may also be had, if desired, with a cleverly ar- 
ranged extension top, which enlarges it instantly 
into a dining room table. The extra center leaf 
disappears under the top when not in use. 

The top measures 54x23 inches and extends to 


54x38 inches. Finish in English Antique Walnut. 
Look for the Kiel trade mark on the under side. 


Send for the booklet shown below. 
THE KIEL FURNITURE CO. 


Department F 
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LIT KILLS 


KEEP this simple statement on your mind. Flit 
kills moths. Every woman and every man has had 
bitter experience with moths. Has faced the 
tragedy of losing some cherished article. The 
winter coat new only last year. A fur or fur- 
trimmed garment. Expensive dinner clothes. The 
best blankets. Upholstery or a handsome rug. 


Flit can save every one of these valuable articles. 
Can save you the mental anguish that comes from 
garments ruined. Can save you the worry about 
precious things so carefully packed away. 


What is Flit and how does it work? 


Flit is a wonderful new household insecticide put 
on the market only three years ago. It is fatal to 
insects but harmless to people. Millions are using 
Flit to kill moths, moth eggs and the little worms 
that hatch from the eggs and grow fat on your best 
garments. And Flit also kills flies, mosquitoes, 
ants, roaches and bedbugs. 


You buy Flit in a can—*“‘the yellow can with the 
black band” you see on this page. With it you 
buy a Flit sprayer—the one the woman is using. 
Spray your clothing, wool and silk-and-wool, your 
furs, your rugs and draperies, as directed on the 
can. Also all closets, trunks and chests. Simple, 
isn’t it? And it works. For Flit kills moths. 
For sale throughout the world. 
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(Continued from Page 166) 


over the face of the world. Pride, riotous 
and unpruned, riding to achievement un- 
der the flickering tongues of bunting. 

What if the unicorn should spread his 
wings and fly like Pegasus? The Bolshe- 
vist had said that unicorns and Pegasuses 
gave up flying the day aeroplanes came, 
because they couldn’t remember whether 
they made the same ghastly row. What if 
the unicorn should spread his wings and 
fly gently, gently down to royalty in its 
golden coach? 

Her whole body seemed to break into 
golden smiles at the thought. She gave 
a little wriggle forward, and crouched 
between the wings. 

The people were cheering. Their voices 
made a brazen clash of victorious happi- 
ness in her ears, 
like the great 


service this afternoon, and he kicked his 
spurs at her.” 

ce Why? ””? 

‘He says he belongs to you.”’ 

She gave the loveliest smile. They had 
to bend to catch her last words. They 
were like a bird’s song flung down in swift 
ecstatic flight. She said, ‘‘He’s there.” 


HE royal personage had driven away 

in his car, too upset to perform the 
unveiling ceremony. It was odd, that 
empty feeling the rich man had, scaring 
him, making his heart beat, that helpless, 
groping feeling of being left alone in a 
dark, unfamiliar place. It was as if he had 
been robbed of some invulnerableness and 
become the target of a million hidden 
malignities. His wife wouldn’t look at 
him. He might have been a leper. He 
would have 





notes of pulsing 
joy. 


HE unicorn 

lifted himself. 
The world below | 
waited for her, | 
outspread like | 
the heart of a | 
great silken | 
flower; warm 
colors streamed 
from it like wel- 
coming, reassur- 
ing hands—and 
in the center of 
it, waiting for her 
alone, lay some- 
thing transcend- 
ing all golden 
coaches. It had | 
no shape, no 
shade. It was 
beauty itself, 
poised for her like side 
an empty cage 
held by the hand 
of God. And the | 
unicorn flew with | 
her down, down 
into it. 


flame. 


“Listen! He’s 
won! He’swon!”’ 
the girl said. 
“You hear them 
cheering. You 
hear! Oh, you 
hear !”’ 








By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


| A EAR ago, with love denied, 
| If you had called my name, 
I would have fought to reach your 


Through swords and flood and 


But now, upon this starlit night, 
If I should hear you call, 

I doubt if I would start upright, 
Or leave my bed at all; 


.Or snatch my quilted cloak of blue, 
And lean far out to see | 
If it, indeed, were really you, 
And you were calling me. 


ey stopped and 
made the child 
get down off the 
unicorn if he’d 
actually known. 
The crowd 
| looked at him. 
| They shrank 
| back... Lite? 
What was life? 
A clutching at 
things for your- 
self, for your 
mouth and your 
pocket and your 
pride. All right! 
But what were 
you to do if sud- 
denly they be- 
came mirage, 
illusions, and 
your life a futile 
series of empty 
gestures. It was 
horrible! It seg- 
regated you. Not 
real! He wasn’t 
real any more! 


E WALKED 
toward his 
statue. His 
statue that roy- 
alty was to un- 
veil. That statue 
that was to bring 
him titles and 
more power and 
precedence. 
That was real! 


= ————— —— 








The Bolshevist 
said a queer thing 
with a queerer look. He said: ‘‘I hear 
only the voices of men.” 

Then someone flung the door open, 
wrenching at the key, a man the Bolshevist 
knew. He said: “‘That kid. The unicorn’s 
crashed. Come.” 


The royal personage said to the girl and 
the Bolshevist: ‘‘Don’t wait for the am- 
bulance; take my car. The police will let it 
through instantly.” 


HE girl’s father was there; and the 
girl’s mother with that stupid, futile 
bouquet in her hands. She put it in the 
Babchick’s arms as they lifted her in. 
They darted away under the flickering 
bunting. J 
“Who is pulling the coach?” said the 
Babchick. 
_“The unicorn,’ 
vist. 
“T can’t see,” said the Babchick. 
“Everything’s gone all funny. Is it gold?” 
“‘And diamonds,” said the Bolshevist. 
“Who'd have egspected it?” she shouted 
excitedly. 
“Who indeed, Babchick!”’ 
She felt with her hands. 
Queen?” 
““None other.” 
“Has she a crown?” 
_““Her Tuesday one with spickly-speckly 
diamonds as big as bath buns.” 
“Why is she crying so?” 
A little matter of the unicorn, dearie. 
He gave notice after a thousand years’ 


’ 


answered the Bolshe- 


“Ts this the 


His money had 
bought it. It was 
as if in a short space of time he had lost 
the key and the meaning of life. Here he 
would find contact again. His wife 
wouldn’t look at him. She was standing 
there. At a nod from her they drew back 
the coverings. The thing stood revealed 
in the street sunshine. The man who had 
unveiled it was a little stubby man, a 
workman. He stood at the salute. What 
did he see in the statue to bring that look 
to his face, the little stubby man? What 
did they all see, standing there so quiet, so 
remembering, so united with their eyes 
fixed on the statue of the fallen soldier? 

“Things are nothing in themselves. 
Their only value lies in what they repre- 
sent to you.” That is what his daughter 
had said, and he had laughed. He shiv- 
ered at his laughter as at the memory of a 
curse. 

“A thing is only of value according to 
the emotion it arouses in you.” 

He touched the marble. It meant noth- 
ing to him, nothing. Everything, every- 
thing had been taken from him—even his 
statue. It belonged to the little stubby 
man who still stood at the salute and the 
passing flower girl who had throwna bunch 
of flowers from her basket at its base. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The only unicorns we ever 
scraped acquaintance with were perched above 
swanky shop doors in Bond Street and Piccadilly. 
Christine Fope-Slade—living in Maida Vale— 
knows that species well, “But the Babchick’s uni- 
corn was a rare variety,” she explains. “‘A super- 
effort in stucco, as it were. Hence the wings, 
heraldry to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
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fications, 100 Bungalows, Colo- 
nial, townand country homes. Also 
ask for Building Material Cata- 
log. Free estimate on any job. 


20 year Guarantee 


by resources of over 
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Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
910 Case St., Davenport, lowa 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
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LY WALL COVERING 


ET your decorator help you. 

Before you decide on any 
material or treatment for your 
walls be sure to have your dec- 
orator show you the most beau- 
tiful range of Sanitas styles 
we've ever created. 


Sanitas is the original wash- 
able wall covering, made on 
cloth, with a ready-painted sur- 
face which can be wiped clean 
with a damp cloth. 


Write us for samples and descriptive booklet. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 


320 Broadway, Dept. 1, 








Your decorator can supply 
any of the 138 numbers in the 
Sanitas sample book, which he 
will show you on request. 


There are Sanitas styles and 
finishes for every room in the 
house. To appreciate their 
beauty you must see them. 
Ask your decorator to call 
with the Sanitas 
sample book, or 
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Letters in our files from 


44,562 Doctors 


endorse 


GLYCO~THYMOLINE 


for mouth wash 
nasal spray 


or gargle 


Remember this when your head feels “‘stuffed 
up,’’ when you start sneezing, when your eyes 
and nose start running, when your throat is 
dry and ticklish. Glyco-Thymoline is sold by 
all druggists. Three sizes—small, medium and 
the big pound bottle, shown at the right. 


Trial size bottle mailed promptly if you send toc 


Address Kress & Owen Co., 361 Pearl St., New York 
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“TIL take 75 dozen eggs” 


You easily buy that quantity during the year. 
Yet, whether it’s a year’s supply or a week’s 
supply, the risk is just as great if your refrig- 
erator is faulty, for every egg that spoils is 
real money out of pocket. 

Putting food in the Gibson is like putting 
cash in the bank. You know it is safe. The 
fourteen walls of insulation keep in the food- 
saving cold air. The sturdy, automatic locks 
on the doors make them air-tight always. 

The one-piece porcelain lining of the Gibson 
with rounded corners insures easy cleaning. The 
new style flat metal shelves, an exclusive Gib- 
son feature, are made so dishes can be moved 
without tipping. The one-piece cast 
aluminum trap never rusts or clogs. 

The Gibson comes in all styles and 
sizes including the corkboard-insulated 
Gibson, approved for electric refrigera- 
tion. Write for our new booklet, ‘* What 
goes in your refrigerator?’’ Gibson 
Refrigerator Company, Greenville, Mich. 
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The (cock (Srows Thrice 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“‘T think it would be better if you didn’t, 
Greta,’’ Tom Blake put in. 

But she sat down behind his lawyer as 
they took the chairs which Burgess’ wave 
indicated. ‘I think,” she said, ‘“‘that 
what you’re going to talk about concerns 
me just as much as it does anyone else. 
Doesn’t it?” 

“Perhaps,” he shrugged. 

Burgess moved to the mantel, and 
turned to face the four of them. ‘‘Go 
ahead,”” he told Drum- 
mond. 


I told her that she was 


Judge Burgess. 
crazy, but she 

“Who is she?”’ Burgess asked, looking 
away from the four gazes bent on him, 
the lawyer’s troubled, Blake’s mocking, 
Drummond’s quizzical, Greta’s appalled. 

“T don’t know except that she’s the 
wife of one of the four men who testified. 
We could find out easily, if ia 

“You can find out more easily,’”’ Blake 
said, his voice like a stinging whip, “‘by 
asking Burgess if it’s 
true.” 











The state’s attorney 
edged forward. In the 
lamplight Greta saw | 
that he and Burgess were | 
almost as pale as was | 
Blake, and her heart | 
seemed to constrict at 
the portent of the looks 
they flung, like gages of | 
combat, at each other. | 


“T’M SORRY to have 

to break in on you 
at home, Judge Bur- 
gess,”” Drummond said. 
“But you were gone from 
court when Blake’s law- 
yer brought me this 
story I’ve been hearing 
in rumors ever since 
Conway was killed. It’s 











“Why ?’’Greta’s tone, 
low though it was, filled 
the room. 

“That’s for him to 
say.” Blake did not 
glance at her. 

“Were you there?” 
Her voice demanded 
truth. 

But Burgess held back 
from answer. ‘“‘It’s cus- 
tomary, I suppose,”’ he 
said to Drummond, “ for 
prisoners to invent all 
sorts of tales to stay the 
penalty of their crimes, 
but isn’t it a little un- 
usual for one to bolster 
a flimsy story by drag- 
ging in a judge?” 

“It’s a little unusual 








the first time it’s come iia 
to me officially. I don’t 

know how much of truth is in it, but it’s 
important enough to justify me in taking 
Blake out of jail tonight on my own re- 
sponsibility and bringing him here to you. 
If there was nothing in it, I didn’t want the 
newspaper boys to get hold of it, as they 
would if I’d taken you over to Blake. I 
had to dodge them, as it was, but the 
state’s attorney has a duty to the defense 
as well as to the prosecution. Tell him,” 
he ordered the furtive shyster. 

“‘Well, it’s like this, your honor,” the 
lawyer began nervously. ‘‘My client here 
has held to his plea of not guilty until he’s 
just about made me believe that he didn’t 
kill Conway, although four men swore 
under oath that they’d seen him do it. 
The four of them, though, belong to 
Crawford’s crowd, and ’ He glanced 
a little fearfully at Drummond. 

“‘T hold no brief for Crawford,” Drum- 
mond said angrily. ‘‘If anyone’ll lodge in- 
formation against him, I’ll go the limit 
with him. Why don’t you tell it, if he was 
the man who did the job?” he demanded 
of Blake. 

“T’ve told you that I’m not the one to 
give that information. What would be the 
use? I have no verification.” 





- HAT’S why he wouldn’t go on the 
stand,” his lawyer explained. ‘“‘He’s 

told me that Crawford was in the place, 
and that one other man was there who had 
nothing to do with Crawford’s crowd. He 
won’t name that man, though. I hadn’t 
a ghost of an idea who he was until this 
afternoon when the session ended. Then, 
over in my Office, I got a message from a 
woman. She said that she was the wife of 
one of the men who’d sworn that Blake 
had killed Conway. She’s going to the 
hospital tomorrow, and she’s afraid she’ll 
die with the knowledge on her soul. I’m 
only repeating what she said.” 

“Well, what was it?’’ Burgess snapped. 

“She said, your honor, that she knew 
Blake wasn’t guilty, and that Crawford is. 
I begged her to come with me to Judge 
Hardin or to Drummond, but she wouldn’t. 
I said I could trace her, and that I’d force 
her to come. Then she said’’—he hesi- 
tated, looking over his shoulder at Greta 
Burgess—‘‘that ——” 

“Tell him what you told me,” Drum- 
mond ordered. 

“Then she said that the man who’d 
seen Crawford kill old man Conway was 


for a judge to frequent 
Conway’s, isn’t it?” 
Drummond countered, and Burgess winced 
under the lash. ‘If a man on the bench 
is made known as a visitor to a saloon 
which only half masquerades as a restau- 
rant, it doesn’t help him, does it? People’d 
question his fitness, if that were known. 
No, he’d have reason enough to keep still.”’ 


“T TE WOULDN'T have reason to keep 
still,’’ Greta said sharply, “if another 
man’s life had to pay for his silence.” 

““T haven’t said he was there,’’ Tom 
Blake put in. 

“But were you?” Greta flung at her 
husband. 

“The story’s too silly to dignify by 
denial.” 

“Silly or not, it’s possible,” Drummond 
said. ‘‘You know that if I don’t follow 
this to an end, I’ll have some of the news- 
papers yelling that I’m shielding Craw- 
ford, if it ever comes out. That’s why I 
took the high chance of dragging Blake 
out of jail tonight. It’s his affair to name 
the other man who could testify for him. 
If he won’t do that, he’s committing sui- 
cide. It’s my affair, to get at the bottom 
of this mess, if I can. Were you in 
Conway’s place that afternoon, Burgess?” 

“You appreciate, of course, that you’ve 
no right to ask me that question unless 
you put me on the stand,”’ Burgess said 
smoothly, “‘and that I’d be a witness for 
the defense, not for you, if it were truc. 
In view of the immediacy of the situation, 
however, I don’t mind telling you that | 
was not there.” 

“That’s just what I thought, judge,’ 
Blake’s lawyer said. “‘That woman was 
lying. Maybe she wasn’t even the wile 
of one of those men. Maybe she was —— 


“T’M SORRY,” Drummond said slowly, 

“that no one was there who’d make 
a credible witness for Blake. I’ve had to 
prosecute him, but I’m no butcher.”” He 
flung up his hands. “I don’t want to 
make Blake pay if there’s any reasonable 
doubt. I’ve had a hope that this might 
be true, but, if you say ——’”’ 

“Was he there?’”’ Greta Burgess rose 
to face Blake. 

“If he had been, he’d tell it, wouldn’t 
he?” His eyes flashed past her to taunt 
Burgess. His mouth twisted in disdain. 
“Even if I said he had been, what chance 


(Continued on Page 172) 
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Length with Strength 


A length of flawless silk stockings to above the knee - - meets the brevity in skirts. 
A glorious sheerness delights the feminine heart. In the McCallum line there is length 


with strength . - sheerness with beauty - - perfection with every pair! Underneath the 
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bridge table - - moving to the music of a tea-dance - - at smart affairs of the afternoon 
one glimpses tantalizing ankles, silken legs . . clad in shades of Parchment, Lotus or 
Chanral. By their diversity of shades, their sheerness and sheen, you would know them 
for McCallum Hosiery! Full-fashioned to make a perfect fit, they have beauty and style. 
Hosiery for afternoon, evening, sport wear - - there’s every type at a variety of prices 


in the McCallum Line. The price range of McCallum Hosiery begins with two dollars. 


YOU JUST KNOW SHE WEARS THEM 


Chiffon hosiery No. 502 for evening For shadings, for style, for prices of 
comes in a variety of lovely shades. McCallum Hosiery, send for the de- 


No. 199 can be dyed especially to ar’, S scriptive booklet. McCallum Hosiery 
match any gown. 7 ¥ a lam Co., Northampton, Mass. 
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America’s Leading Authorities Endorse 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 











Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of The Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 
The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich library of the most carefully selected material to help 
mothers in guiding and instructing their children. 
A New Idea in Helps for Mothers 


In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially adapted for very little children—and 
such stories are the hardest of all stories to find. Another volume is crammed full of just the right 
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suggestions for games and occupations to answer adequately the cry of ‘‘What can we do now, 
mother?” A third volume tells you how to explain, in a way intensely interesting to your children, 
the everyday things of life that every child wants to know. Still another volume contains wonderfully 
inspiring and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading experts upon child training, telling how 
best to handle children of every temperament on all occasions. And lastly a volume of 155 songs that 
children love, together with singing games. 
This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these five volumes. 

Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the five volumes 

to your door. We want you to inspect these books for a week at your leisure, free. 











Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send This Coupon NOW! 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. If they are not just what I 
want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them, without obligation, or, if satis- 
factory, | will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month thereafter for 
seven months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 
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(Continued from Page 170) 


would there be that anyone would be- 
lieve me?”’ e 

““I’d believe you.”’ 

“Now?” His voice was bitter. 

“I know I didn’t believe you once,”’ she 
said, “but I was young, and proud, and 
hurt.” 

““So was I,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Well, it doesn’t 
much matter now, does it?” 

Into the circle of their swift communing 
rushed Drummond’s voice. “If Blake 
won’t give away the man who could save 
him, it’s up to him; but I can’t let this 
end, Burgess, without putting it straight 
to you, whether or not I’ve the legal 
right. There’s a bigger thing than the 
forms of the law, and if I’m willing to turn 
this case upside down at the eleventh hour 
to get justice done, you ought to be willing 
to stand the gaff. Hang it all, if you were 
there, it’s a question of Blake’s life against 
your ambition. Now, were you there?”’ 

“* Ask Blake.”’ 

In the soft lamplight of the room Blake 
looked curiously older than the two who 
had been his schoolmates as he stood 
looking from one to the other, the blaze in 
his eyes dying as he shifted his gaze from 
Burgess to Greta. His hands, pallid al- 
ready with prison whiteness, twitched as 
he waited to give evidence, but it was not 
with the mien of a prisoner waiting con- 
demnation that he spoke. 


ITHOUT fear he faced the woman 
whom he had long ago lost to Winfield 
Burgess. “‘He wasn’t there,” he told her. 
She caught her breath sharply. ‘‘That’s 
true?” 

“True.” 

“I’m sorry, Tom, for—everything.” 

“‘Good-by, Greta.” 

““Good-by.”’ She held out her hand, 
and he held it for an instant between his 
own. Then, his taunting eyes softened, he 
turned away. ‘“‘That’s over, isn’t it?” he 
asked Drummond. 

““Over.”” Drummond rose reluctantly. 
“Tf there’s any further information comes 
to you before ten 
o’clock in the morn- 
ing, will you call me, 
judge?’’ heasked Bur- 
gess. 

“Tf there should 
be.”’ 

“‘T’m sorry to have 
troubled your honor,” 
the shifty lawyer 
apologized. ‘‘ You see, 
I believed that 
woman, but I guess 
she was stalling me. 
We sometimes do get 
things like that in 
these cases, you un- 





Even Drummond knows you lied. Don’t 
you see that’s why he left open the chance 
for you to come in before it’s too late? 
Aren’t you going to take it?’”’ 

‘Why should I? They won’t give Blak« 
the extreme penalty anyhow, and there’s 
always the governor if % 

“Win, you can’t letit goon. Can’tyou | 
see it’s murder?” | 
“‘T can see that you’re more interested | 

| 
| 
| 





in Tom Blake than you are in me. You 
love him, just as you’ve always loved him 
since we grew up. You only turned to me 
when something happened to him.” 


“FT DID love him. I’d have married | 

him if he’d gone straight. He didn’t, 
though, and you were there, and I turned 
to you because I thought you were honest 
and upright. Are you going to fail me 
now worse than he did then?” 

“Tf you’d really cared for me, Greta, 
you'd see my side of this. Here I’ve 
worked all these years toward one goal. 
Just when I come in sight of it, this acci- 
dent happens. How did I dream that a 
murder would take place in Conway’s 
that afternoon? I’d gone there for years, 
every once in a while, before prohibition 
came and afterward. I didn’t go there to 
drink, and you know it. It was the only 
place where I could meet the crowd on 
whom I have to depend at the primaries. 
I couldn’t have them here. I couldn’t 
take them to the club. I had to meet 
them somewhere, and Conway’s was all 
right. It was quiet and decent until 
Crawford’s gang started coming there.”’ 

“It was breaking the law.”’ 

“T’m not a policeman.” 

“You’re a judge.” 

“Well, what was the use of stopping 
poor old Conway when hundreds of oth- 
ers were doing the same thing? There 
would have been no harm if Crawford 
hadn’t grown ugly and fired when the old 
man tried to put him out.” 

“But Crawford’s free, and Tom may 
die because you won’t tell the truth!” 

“He won’t die. I’ll do everything to 
save him if the jury finds him guilty.” 

“‘There’s only one 
thing you can do, 
Win. Tell Drummond 
what you’ve told me.” 





“AND have him put 

me on the stand 
in the morning? Am 
Ia fool? Am I tocast 
aside everything I’ve 
struggled for? 
What’ll the papers 
say? What’ll Can- 
dless say? What 
chance will I have for 
the Archer place—or 





derstand?”’ 

“Yes,” said Burgess. He went with 
them to the door, and did not turn back 
until Greta’s voice, cold, hard, challenged 
him. “‘What are you going to do?”’ 

“ce I? > 

“Aren’t you going to save him?”’ 

“Save him? What can Ido? Perhaps, 
after sentence, we may get the governor 
to consider ——”’ 

“T don’t mean that. 
to tell the truth?” 

“‘Didn’t he himself say I wasn’t there?”’ 


Aren’t you going 


“\7ES,” she said. “He lied for you. Are 
you going to let him be a greater man 

than you are?” 

““Why should he lie for me?’’ Burgess 
blustered. 

“How should I know? Some mistaken 
idea of nobility, I suppose.”’ 

“He still loves you, you mean?”’ 

“How can you talk like that now? 
Won’t you see how things stand? Didn’t 
Drummond tell you that it’s Tom’s life 
against your ambition? That’s just what 
it is, Win. Can’t you see it? Can't 
you understand that you’ll be Tom Blake’s 
murderer if you don’t tell the truth?” 

“How do you know I was there?” 

“Could I be your wife for these years 
without learning to know when you lie? 


for anything else 
then?” 

“What does it matter? I’m willing to 
endure everything—poverty, disgrace- 
everything, I tell you, rather than have 
this upon me. Win, you must tell!” 

“T won’t,’’ he defied her. ‘Why should 
a man give up everything he’s worked 
for because of one unhappy accident? 1! 
I were an ordinary man it would be nothing =| 
at all to say that I was inConway’s. It’s 
because I’m a judge that I can’t.” 

“It’s because you’re a judge that you 
must. Oh, Win, I won’t believe that 
you'll be a coward to the end in this. 
Can’t you see what it’1l do to you? You'll 
never be brave again unless you win this | 
battle with yourself. It’ll always stay | 
the hoofprint on the course. You want to 
go up,” she pleaded, coming close to him 
and putting her hand upon his rigid arm. 
“You want power. You want high place. 
Well, when you come into them, don't 
you suppose that the memory of this time 
will be the weak spot in your armor? How 
will you be able to do great things for 
your country when you aren’t able to do 
a great thing for your own soul?” : 

“Don’t be absurd.”’ He shook her off. 
“Life’s a hard game. Do you suppose 
that men spend their time in crises remem- 
bering the things they’ve had to overcome 
at other times?”’ 
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of other and younger men, with far less 





“You can’t forget betrayal.” 

“Blake’s not my friend.” 

“He’s another human being. He’s 
without your place, your power. He’s one 
of the little people, but it’s what we do 
to them that judges us.” 

“You’ve lost your mind over him,” 
Burgess snarled at her. “I tell you that 
I’m through with all this rot about him. 
He said I wasn’t there, and that’s going 
to stand. What are you going to do 
about it?”’ 


“YT WONDER,” she said slowly, ‘‘if 

there’s nothing in the world to show 
you what you will seem to everyone who 
knows what you have done. I’ve seen 
you sliding down, but I didn’t dream you 
could go so low.”’ 

“Low?” 

“What else? I’ve seen you trim and 
twist, and compromise for your advance- 
ment. Haven’t I watched you run down 
from the young man who wanted to give 
service into the middle-aged politician 
who wants only to hold place? Oh, you’ve 
deceived yourself with booming words 
about duty, but your deeds—haven’t I 
seen them? Didn’t you fling over Judge 
Esmond because he was in your way? 
Didn’t you throw down Willard, who had 
been your friend? Haven’t you made 
terms with men who traffic in law-break- 
ers? Haven’t you violated the traditions 
of your place? I’ve seen you, and kept 
quiet through it all because I’ve loved 
you, and I’ve held the hope that there 
was something in you that would one day 
awaken. Tonight I know that it will never 
live again unless you blow now upon its 
embers. It’s your last chance for your 
own spirit, Win. It’s the third crow of 
the cock. If you deny the God in you 
now, you’re lost!” 

‘““You’re mad.” 

“T’m not. I’m fighting, not for Tom 
Blake but for you.”’ 


“You needn’t trouble.”’” He moved 
toward the door. ‘I’ve made up my 
mind.” 

“You'll ——”’ 


“T’ll tell nothing.”’ 

“‘T want you to remember,”’ she told 
him, “that, no matter what you do, there 
are only two people who count. You'll 
go on living with both of them, yourself 
and me.’’ 

“You'll forget,”’ he said. 

‘“‘Not any more than you will.” She 
passed him at the doorway, then turned 
to face him. ‘‘I’ve no more to say,”’ she 
said. “If you haven’t a code, no one can 
make one for you.” 


HE went swiftly up the narrow stair- 

way, and Burgess heard the door of her 
room close. He started toward his study, 
but hesitated as the telephone bell tinkled 
in the little closet off the lower hall. 
“T'll answer it,’’ he told the maid. 

A voice he did not recognize spoke to 
him over the wire. ‘This is Archer,’ it 
told him. “I’ve just heard that you’re 
following me, and I’m calling to wish you 
well on the job.” 

It was like Archer, he reflected, to do it 
this way. Even as he thanked the other 
man for the good wishes, he was resenting 
that little, almost imperceptible note of 
patronizing approval. 

Even though he followed Archer, he 
realized while Archer spoke smoothly of 
the difficulties of the post, he hadn’t yet 
hurdled the barriers between him and the 
men of Archer’s kind. But ‘‘Thank you 
very much, judge,” he told Archer cor- 
dially. ‘‘Can’t you lunch with me at the 
club tomorrow?” 

He hung up the receiver on Archer’s 
pleasant acceptance with an irked feeling 
of inferiority. What was it, he asked him- 
self, that made this confraternity within 
the profession? What gave these men of 
Archer’s group more than knowledge of 
the law to lift them above their fellows? 
They’d always been a cut above him, 
Burgess reflected rancorously. Snobbery 
he’d have called their attitude, had it not 
been for his recollection of their welcoming 


power and ability than he had. What was 
it? he repeated the query. Noblesse oblige, 
as that boy had called it? Wasn’t that 
their code? Never to take advantage of 
the little fellow. 

Wasn’t that the basis of all the stories 
that made up Archer’s tradition? Well, 
why not? Wasn’t it the basis of the law, 
this protection of the weaker? When he 
got into Archer’s place he’d try to carry on 
Archer’s tradition. 

He halted in the hall in sudden remem- 
brance of the tomorrow which stood be- 
tween him and that place. ‘‘Don’t bea 
fool,’’ he told himself sharply as the mem- 
ory of Greta’s white face confronted him. 

Somewhere a bell was ringing insist- 
ently, and Burgess turned back toward 
the telephone closet before he realized 
that it was a summons upon the door bell. 
Before the maid could come in answer he 
crossed the hall and flung open the front 
door impatiently. A big man thrust him- 
self in before he spoke. In the dim light 
Burgess recognized something familiar in 
him, but when he spoke, the judge saw 
that it was the type and not the individual 
whom he had known. 

“What is it?’”’ he asked him. 

“‘T got a message for you, your honor,”’ 
the man said aggressively. ‘‘It’s private.” 

“You can tell me here.”’ 


HE stranger’s eyes surveyed the hall 

as if fearful of some trap in its open- 
ness. “Well, I guess you got as much rea- 
son to keep it quiet as we have,”’ he said 
defiantly. He thrust one hand in his pocket 
as if from habit, and came near to Bur- 
gess. ‘‘There’s a friend of mine who’s 
heard that Blake’s lawyer has got hold ofa 
story that he—my friend—was in Con- 
way’s when the old man was bumped off. 
He’s heard, my friend has, that you might 
go on the stand to say that you saw some- 
body that wasn’t Blake shoot Conway. 
I’ve come to find out if you are.”’ 

“And if Ido?’”’ An anger he could not 
reason away flooded Burgess’ mind. Was 
this man trying to intimidate him? Was 
he daring to threaten a man of his posi- 
tion? 

“Well, it won’t be guod for any man to 
play that trick on my iriend and think he 
can get away with it. Even if my friend 
goes down, there’ll be plenty of us to see 
he’s squared for a dirty deal.” 

“Do you know what you’re doing?”’ A 
red haze swam between Burgess and the 
messenger of Crawford’s threat. 

“You bet I know,” the man said surlily. 
“T know that I’m giving you this tip 
straight. If you go on the stand to testify 
against my friend, you’re through, and 
Candless is through, and your whole gang 
is through. Get that?” 

“T get it,’ Burgess said, the ice of his 
voice covering the flame of his rage. “‘And 
do you know what you are doing? You 
are threatening a judge of the court. You 
are trying to bully me. No man can do 
that. Good evening, sir.”” He opened the 
door with a gesture of magnificent disdain. 

‘‘What are you going to do?”’ the man 
demanded, pausing at the threshold. 


ei IS none of your business,”’ Burgess 
told him, “‘but, for the matter of the 
record, I shall tell you that I am going to 
do what any gentleman would do under 
the circumstances.” 

“Don’t you forget what I say,’ the 
messenger threatened from the outer steps. 
“It’s twelve o’clock for you if you do.” 

Burgess slammed the door shut after 
him, then crossed the hall to the telephone. 
“That you, Drummond?” he demanded 
when he had secured the number. “ Well, 
I’m going on the stand tomorrow.” 

“For Blake?” The state’s attorney’s 
voice rang in excitement. 

“For myself,’”’ Burgess said. 

He put down the instrument with a 
thrilled sense of power. “Archer couldn’t 
have done better than that,” he told him- 
self. His brain flung before him the pic- 
ture of what he was losing by tomorrow’s 
act, but his heart lifted in a strange joy 
of freedom as he hurried up the stairs to 
Greta. 


carriages. Mothers find them easy to handle. For 1927, these 
beautiful, easy-running baby vehicles are priced as low as our 
101 years of experience will permit us to make them. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
OE 


A Quality Seal f #4e on Every Wheel 
P) 


HEYWOOD = WAKEFIELD 














BOVRIL 


os CON SOMME 


| \ ee cA delicious, tasty 
At Beef Drink 


Business men and women order it at 
soda fountains, as a satisfying light 
lunch or a mid-afternoon bracer. 
And as a sick-room delicacy it is 
very tempting. 

BOVRIL Consommé is a really 
delightful food drink—excellent be- 
fore going to bed. 


Sold by Grocery, Delitatessen and Drug 
Stores, in 2, 4, 8 and 16 oz. bottles. 


Proprietors, BOVRIL, Limited 
London, England Montreal, Canada 
World- famous makers of 
highest grade beef products 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send 
: you a regular 2 oz. bottle, postpaid, ori receipt 
NS of 50 cents. 
¥ Illustrated booklet with recipes, free on re- 


WULTO A TEA CUP /{ 
Nth STIR WELL. \t 


mire > 


ts quest. 
7 =e = p Write to Sales Agents: 
VAT Saaee MEN «48©0HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 


/« B OV R 1 L” ) : 171 Madison Avenue, New York 
\ come |e sf In ated Etat | and Canada 
’ they say 
“BOVRIL puts BEEF into you” 
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CORK-INSULATED REFRIGERATOR 






The ‘‘Cork-Wall Window”’ is patented 








It is not necessary to remind the housewives of today 
that adequate refrigerator insulation is of vital import- 
ance. But it s necessary to remind every purchaser of a 
refrigerator to look for the “Cork-Wall Window’”— 
visible and positive proof of efficient insulation! 

Would you keep your foods fresh and sweet? Would 
you reduce your ice bills to the minimum? Then be 
guided by the “Cork-Wall Window” when you buy a 





. It is an exclusive Alaska feature 














Look through the 
window—and 
see the cork-insu- 
lated wall... At 
your dealer’s. 





You know it’s cork-insulate 


refrigerator—you will find it on/y in the Alaska. You will 
know you have the protection of cork-insulation. 


And with it you will get a beautiful durable refriger- 
ator construction that will crown this protection with 
permanence. The Alaska costs no more than other less 
favored refrigerators. Why not have it? Made in any 
style or size to meet your space or price requirement. 
If you don’t know any nearby Alaska dealer, write us. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Dept. G-2, 68-198 Broadway, Muskegon, Michigan 





: London Office: 21 Ropemaker St., E. C. 


February, 1927 
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| The Richt Monogram tn the Rrght Place: By Max Klein 
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At upper left, a refectory tablecloth and 
napkins have a design taken from cloth 
in Leonardo da Vinci's “‘ Last Supper,” 
with harmonizing monogram adapted 
from 15th century lettering. Above, 
another example of exquisite harmony 
between linen and monogram. 


31UST as a woman’s clothes should reflect and en- 
hance her personality, so a well-designed and 
B thorcasshie harmonizing monogram should bring 

k WA! out all the latent beauties in a lovely piece of 
$4) |inen, repeating the lines of its design and con- 
forming to its individuality. Nothing more clearly labels a 
woman as lacking in taste and the knowledge of what is cor- 
rect than a misplaced monogram on a tablecloth or towel, a 
marking that interferes with the figuring of the material, or 
letters of a different type and period from the design which 
they should complement. 

On this page and page 179 are ten perfect examples of the 
exquisite oneness, in spirit and execution, which should link 
together the monogram, the design and the linen itself to 
complete a faultless whole. Each carries out a single idea, 
and each clings rigorously to the rule of perfect harmony, 
unmarred by any jarring note. 

\ll the linens shown on this page are white, but the nap- 
kin seen on page 179 is white and ivory, illustrating the 
fashion of two-toned table linen which is now so popular. 
Particular care should be taken in the marking of these 
colored linens, since the harmony that is so desirable is 
here threatened by another danger—that of the wrong 
color at the wrong place. It goes without saying, of course, 
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Above, a motif of point Venise lace is completed 
and enhanced by an embroidered monogram in 
center, adding the final harmonizing touch to a 
tablecloth and napkins of fine satin damask. 
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At upper right, a plain tailored mono- 
gram repeats the simple elegance and 
distinction of the plain satin damask 


tablecloth and napkins it adorns. 

Above, the lines of the borders are echoed 

in the lines of the monogram embroia- 
ered on three towels. 


that no additional color should be introduced in the mark- 
ing, while the safest rule to follow is that of making the 
monogram the same color and shade as the section of the 
cloth on which it is placed--white on white, gold on gold, 
blue on blue, and so forth. 

In marking linens in general, one of the most frequently 
puzzling questions is that confronting the bride. Shall her 
trousseau linens bear her maiden initials only or include 
those of her married name? The latter fashion is correct. 
Therefore, Miss Mary A. Jones, about to marry Mr. Smith, 
will adopt M. J. S. as her monogram; and if she chooses 
a design in which the middle letter is larger than the others, 
the S will be in the center, with the M at the left and the 
J at the right. But, since it is not necessary to use all three 

initials on every piece of household linen, she may mark 

her less expensive sheets and towels, her kitchen and 
pantry linens, with the S alone. 

Good taste and common sense are the final factors in 
deciding the size of the monogram. Beware of markings 
that are oversize, for they are not only awkward and out 
of proportion, but they detract from the quality and 
the beauty of fine linens. The following are good average 


(Continued on Page 179) 


































In center of page, a one- 
letter marking completes a 
design of openwork and filet 
tiré on two linen towels; 
above, an old-time edge and 
monogram finish a sheet i 
and pillow slips for the 
Colonial bedroom; at left 
and right, the close relation 
between monogram and de- 


















sign is again exemplified 























in sheets and pillow slips. 
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WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT 


You can buy all 
materials for 2a com- 
plete home direct 
from the manufac- 
turer at big savings, £ ch 

on lumber, miitwevk, hardware and aber. 







































All lumber cut-to-fit, highest grade interior wood- 

Price Includes work, siding, flooring, windows, doors, glass, paints, 
hardware, nails, lath, roofing. Complete instructions and drawings are 
also furnished. Safe arrival of complete materials is guaranteed. We pay 
the freight to destination on all Houses, Summer Cottages and Garages. 
L erg: L. nyt: The lumber that’s wasted costs 

Save 18% WAS’ —30% just as much as the lumber 
that’s used, and the be 3 way to cut your apd is to save the usual waste. The 
Aladdin System prepares all the lumber in our mills ready to be nailed in place. 
Cost of lumber is reduced 18 per cent, cost of labor is reduced 30 per cent. Quan- 
tity production of standard designs allows us to quote the very low prices we do, 
and still maintain the High Quality materials for which Aladdin Homes are noted. 

°..9 ? is proof that you can do as thou- 

Aladdin s 21 Years Success sands of other home builders do z= 
every year—make a substantial saving by building an Aladdin Home. There is 
an Aladdin near you wherever you live. Go and see one. SAVE money, time and 
annoyance by ordering all materials from one reliable manufacturer. You get the 
finest quality of materials obtainable. Our blue prints and instructions make it easy 
for anyone familiar with tools to erect an Aladdin. You will be sure to find in the 
Aladdin Catalog the home, garage or summer cottage that you will like. WRITE 
NEAREST MILL TODAY FOR FREE MONEY-SAVING CATALOG No. 269. 


The ALADDIN Company, Bay City, Michigan 


Wilmington, N.C.; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ontario 











Number One of a Series 


Paul 
Revere 


Patriot — whose famous 
ride was only one of many 
distinguished services to 
his country; engraver of 
the new nation’s currency; 
silversmith, whose work 
is still the inspiration of 
designers and craftsmen. 


ce ‘ 
Mark Every Grave’’ 


Paul Revere’s memory is preserved for the 
nation by a simple stone in the Old Gran- 
ary Burying Ground, at Boston, Mass. 





Far more precious than any material 
heritage are the memories left us by Pa i OT 
those we loved. What can be more fit- tion, when requested from 
any memorial dealer, as- 
sures you of our personal 
inspection through the vari- 
ous stages of completion 
and is your perpetual guar- 
antee against defective 
workmanship and material. 


Write for Booklet “J” 


ting than to enshrine this heritage in 
a memorial as enduring as the ever- 
lasting hills from which it comes? 


Lock of Hges 


The Flawless Barre Granite” 











K OF AGES CORPORATION 


BARRE, VERMONT 
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This Old-Time Bedspread 1s (rocheted 


LL the quaint and homely charm of 
days gone by has been captured in 
the old-fashioned crocheted bed- 

spread on this page. Yet anyone at all 
skillful with a crochet needle may have a 
replica of it, to use as the finishing adjunct 
of an old Colonial four-poster or to spread 
ona modern bed. The design, reminiscent 
of the popular acorn stitch, is simple, for 
the spread is worked in separate blocks, 
each containing a complete star. Sew 
blocks neatly together on wrong side. 

In the directions given below, the fol- 
lowing abbreviations are used: s. c. for 
single crochet, sts. for stitches, ch. for 
chain, and P. for puff. Throughout the 
work, use only the back loop of the single 
crochet stitch. The stars indicate that the 
work described between them is to be re- 
peated. Use No. 16 crochet cotton, and 
crochet hook No. 8. 

Ch. 4, join; work 8s. c. in ring. 


Row 1: Ch. 3, 1s. c. in each of the next 
3 sts., *ch. 3, 1 s.c. in samest., 1s. c. in 
each of the next 2 sts.; repeat from * for 2 
more times. 

Row 2: *Ch. 3, skip 1 ch., 1s. c. in next 
ch., 1 s. c. in each of the next 3 sts., 1s. c. 
in next ch.; repeat from * 3 more times, 
having 5 s. c. between ch. sts. 

Row 3: *Ch. 3, skip 1 ch., 1s. c. in next 
ch., 1 s. c. in each of the next 5 sts., 1s. c. 
in next ch.; repeat from * 3 more times, 
having 7 s. c. between ch. sts. 

Row 4: *Ch. 3, skip 1 ch., 1s. c. in next 
ch., 1 s. c. in each of the next 3 sts. Now 
make 1 P. in next st. as follows: Thread 
over, draw up a loop in next st., thread 
over, draw through 2 loops, thread over, 
draw up a loop in same st., thread over, 
draw through 2 loops, thread over, draw 
up a loop in same st., thread over, draw 


(Continued on Page 179) 























A detail of the bedspread sketched above in which the design 
enjoining the 8-inch square blocks is clearly shown. 
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Enjoy the charm and style 
of custom-made furniture 
: at prices you can easily afford 


T isn’t how much you pay but how well you buy that _ prices are possible only because the Kroehler fatto- padded with clean, white felted cotton. And, in the 


determines the kind of furniture you have. ries prosnee the largest volume of fine uphol- davenport beds, the folding bed frame is all steel, 
1 For example: In a genuine Krochler-made Living tered furniture of any one concern in the world. fitted with sagless cable fabric and helical springs. 
: Room Suite or Davenport Bed you will get beauty, Materials are purchased in tremendous quantities Your Kroehler dealer can show you a wide 
: comfort and latest styles. Your friends will believe at lowest cost. Most modern, scientific methods variety of coverings; silk damask, tapestry, mohair, 
: it 1s custom-made. And why not? These stylish new ate employed. Thus, manufacturing costs are re- —_yelours, jacquard velours, linen frieze and moquette, 
. K:oehler Suites have the custom look. They feel duced to at low point—and our dealers’ prices tO Jeather or leatherwove. 
Abe bsp. cherie color and ae is there. ee ee pl pac parentage wary begin You can buy Kroehler Living Room Suites or 
. ion pes “ ag } yaaa “hl Pcl ig ap a gaits P y Davenport Beds for cash or on easy payments. Be 
i nd with the famous Kroehler Hidden y Ee _ sure the Kroehler name plate is on each piece. 
ialities, embodying many improved features of Remember—any genuine Krochler-made piece is 
cvastruction, this Kroehler-made Furniture is made fine quality furniture. The inside is as critically ae ee 
tu outlive the average furniture by years and years. ‘built as the outside. pate cee oe on 
AQuall h ‘ ; ‘ u ve Our book ‘Enjoyable Living Rooms’’—illustrated—containing 
ally, the one outstanding difference between Frames are of kiln-dried hardwood. Resilient, many modern, artistic living room arrangements for all types 


K roehler Furniture and the strictly hand-built kind non-sa ging seat springs are heavy, high-carbon of homes, will be sent free of charge. Address Kroehler Mfg. 
is—the attraétive price. wire ae Premier quality. flexibly interlocked. Fill- Co., Chicago, or Stratford, Ontario. Fadories at Kankakee, Illi- 

You can b K ; ; q y> y 2 : nois; Bradley, Illinois; Naperville, Illinois; Binghamton, New 
_ touc uy a Kroehler Suite at most reasonable ing is germ-cured flax fiber, best moss and cotton. York; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, California; San Francisco, 
prices imaginable for such quality. These low Seat cushions are filled with fine wire coil springs, California. Canadian faétory, Stratford, Ontario. 


KROEHLER 


Living Room Furniture 
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Different and Better 


Here’s real, honest-to-goodness Ong Dial operation. You don’t 
need secondary devices to bring in stations quickly and clearly. 


Here’s the set that meets everybody’s conception of what 
Radio should be. Here’s true, natural tone—and the easiest way 
to get it. Here’s speed—with ease, precision, certainty. 

Atwater Kent One Dial Receivers are different and better. 
Yours—with an Atwater Kent Radio Speaker—is awaiting you 
at the nearest Atwater Kent dealer’s. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4701 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Every Sunpay Eveninc:—The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings 
you the stars of opera and concert, Radio’s finest program. Hear it at 
9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 


wear . NewYork wram... Cleveland ... Chicago 
wyaR . Providence wceco . Mpls.-St. Paul ... Buffalo 
WEEI ... Boston wtaG... Worcester . . Davenport 
wre . Washington wear .. . Pittsburgh sp .. St. Louis 
wsat . Cincinnati wri... Philadelphia ... Detroit g 


; : ‘ : : MODEL 35, six-tube One Dial receiver, less tubes and batteries, but with battery cable attached, $70. Model H 
Pen en ee Sen ts Gunde Radio Speaker, brown crystalline finish, $21. Model G, same as Model H, but in amber-buff and sage-green, $23. 
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(Continued from Page 175) 


sizes: For tablecloths and sheets, from 
314 to 5 inches high; for dinner napkins 
and pillowcases, from 2 to 3 inches; for 
luncheon or breakfast napkins and doilies, 
from 11% to 2 inches; for bath towels, up 
to 41% inches; for large linen towels, from 
21% to3 inches; for guest towels, from 144 
to 2 inches; for counterpanes and quilts, 
from 7 to 10 inches. 

Just as important as the size of the 
monogram is its position. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of tablecloths, where 
a misplaced monogram may not only ruin 
the appearance of the table, but may be 
in the way. 
Just as one 
should never 
buy a table- 
cloth without 
knowing the 
dimensions of 
the table it is 
to cover,soone 
should never 
monogram the 
cloth without 
first locating 





place for monogram, and the problem be- 
comes very simple. 

Sheets are marked on right side in 
center near one end, 3 to 4 inches from 
hem, with lower edges of letters toward 
hem of sheet; and pillowcases in same 
place, 2 to 3 inches from hem, with lower 
edges of letters toward hem. On towels— 
both linen and bath—the monogram 
should also be placed in middle near one 
end, with center about 6 inches from edge. 
This is not inflexible, however, as it is far 
more important to consider the effect a 
fine monogram can produce by harmon- 
izing in form and position with the woven 
or embroidered design of towel than by 
conforming to 
a certain rule. 

As to the 
shapes of mon- 
ograms, these 
have their 
fashions like 
everything 
else. For a 
long time the 
diamond- 
shaped or tri- 
angular mark- 








by careful ing, with 
measurement straight let- 
the exact spot ters, was in 
where the favor, but at 
letters are to present the 
go. Never tendency is to- 
guess — meas- On this two-toned ivory and white satin damask, the ward that with 
ure! 15th century scroll of the design is reflected in initials finely curved 

A safe rule derived from 15th century letters. lines which fol- 


in marking 

a cloth for a round or oval table is to place 
center of monogram about 15 inches from 
table edge. To do this, first lay cloth on 
table. Then fold side nearest you—one of 
the two short sides, if cloth is oblong— 
over on left side, with edges even, in the 
same manner in which you would find a 
true bias. On the fold, mark point where 
edge of table comes, and from this point 
measure in, on fold, 15 inches toward cen- 
ter of table. This is where center of mon- 
ogram should come. Tablecloths longer 
than two yards usually have two mon- 
ograms, the second one diagonally opposite 
the first and 15 inches in from edge of table. 

For the oblong or refectory table, 
cloths should be marked on a center line 
dividing cloth in half through length, with 
center of monogram 15 inches from table’s 
end. This distance is, of course, merely 
approximate, since a great deal depends on 
design of damask. If a monogram placed 
at this point would interfere with the de- 
sign, it is permissible to move it in toward 
center of cloth, or to omit it entirely, if it 
cannot be placed to advantage without 
spoiling the damask pattern. 

Napkins measuring 22 inches or more are 
usually embroidered at so-called ‘‘center- 
side.” To determine exact spot, fold nap- 
kin in three, and again in three; on top 
square, with hem toward you, place mon- 
ogram in approximate center, where it in- 
terferes as little as possible with damask 
design. The older way of monogramming 
napkins in one corner is also correct. Often 
the damask pattern will indicate the best 


low the rules 
of balance and proportion and may or may 
not be shaped into a diamond or circle. 
But one rule there is that we must never 
break—the rule of appropriateness and 
harmony. Let us gauge the elaborateness 
of the marking by the value and fineness 
of the piece to be embroidered. To use 
an elaborately designed and intricately 
worked monogram on a coarse piece of 
linen is merely ridiculous. Simple mono- 
grams can be just as decorative as com- 
plicated scrolls, and for everyday linens 
they are far more appropriate and effec- 
tive. Plain block letters or an Old English 
initial would be in excellent keeping with 
the material of towels for the bathroom 
or pantry, while for the colored breakfast 
set which is so smart and popular at the 
moment, the old-fashioned cross-stitch 
monogram may be used to good effect. 
In hemming our linens, let’s bear in 
mind the fact that, to be correct, our 
tablecloths must be French hemmed, with 
the hem 3¢-inch wide; that our napkins 
must have rolled hems 14-inch wide; that 
the hems on our sheets should measure 3 
inches; on our pillowslips, 21% to 3 inches; 
on our small towels, 1 inch, and on our 
larger-sized towels, 1144 inches. And last, 
let’s remember when we choose our mono- 
grams that only a very few of us are really 
first-class needlewomen, and for the rest it 
would be infinitely wiser to take our finest 
linens to an expert, rather than attempt 
their embroidery ourselves. For only then 
can we be assured of owning such works 
of art as those on page 175 and above. 


This Old-Time Bedspread is Grocheted 


(Continued from Page 176) 


through 2 loops, thread over, draw through 
3 loops, thread over, draw through 2 loops. 
Now work 1s. c. in each of the next 3 sts., 
1s. c. in next ch., repeat from * for 3 times 
more. Row 5: Work 1 s. c. in each st., 
all around, with 3 chs. at each corner, 
working 1s. c. in 1st ch., skip next ch., 1 
s. c. in 3d ch. throughout square; this in- 
creases pattern. 

Row 6: *Ch. 3, skip 1 ch., 1s. c. in next 
ch., 1 s. c. in each of the next 4 ats., 2 Pin 
next st., 1s. c. in next st., 1 P. in next st., 
1 s. c. in each of the next 4 sts., 1 s.c. in 
ch. Repeat from * 3 more times. 

Repeat rows 5 and 6 alternately, hav- 


ing 1 more P. every other row until there 


are 6 P. sts. on row. Then decrease as 
increased, having 1 P. less every other row 
until you have worked down tol P. Re- 
peat row 5 for 2 rows. 

Work border of each block as follows: 
Ch. 3, skip 1 ch., 1 s. c. in next ch., 1s. c. 
in each of the next 2 sts., * 1 P. in next st., 
1 s. c. in each of the next 4 sts. Repeat 
from * ending with 1s. c.on ch. Repeat 
this around. Repeat row 5 for 2 rows. 
Next row ch. 3, skip 1 ch., 1 s. c. in next 
ch., 1s. c. in each of the next 2 sts., *1 P. 
st. in next st., 1s. c. in each of the next 4 
sts., repeat from * ending with 1 s. c. in 
last st., 1s.c.onch. Repeat this around. 
Repeat row 5 for 2 rows; fasten. 
































You'll want this book— 


“‘Artistic Home Decoration,’ by 
Miss Ruby Brandon, our Home 
Betterment Expert, shows in colors 
the attractive interiors accom- 
plished with Alabastine. Send for 
this book and its many helpful sug- 
gestionsbeforeyoudecorate. Mailed 
postpaid for 10c in coin or stamps. 





742 Grandville Ave., 





, Beautiful 
Colors for 


__ Interiors 


Interior walls can make or mar a 
home’s attractiveness. Try one of the 
popular neutral tones as found in 
Alabastine Rustic Tan—Oyster Blue 
—AntiqueGreen—orPeach.Theygive 
the beautiful, artistic color effects so 
much in vogue. Alabastine is easily 
applied overanysurface,andit doesn’t 
rub off; yet it washes off easily when 
required. 


You are not getting genuine Alabastine 
unless the Cross and Circle is printed in 
Red on the package—Ask forit byname. 





































ALABASTINE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 




















Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Look for the 
Nashua Label 
for WARMTH 
for BEAUTY 
for VALUE 





BI 


© 1926 Amory Browne e Co, Dept. 555, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 
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WHEN THAT T-I-R-E-D FEELING COMES! 


Warm, soft Nashua Blankets induce comfortable, refresh- 
ing sleep. Ask your dealer to show you the latest designs 
and colors. 


PART 


ay) 


Unprecedented 
Blanket Value. In 
double bed size, 
Nashua Blankets t 
" sell as low as a 


00 


$5 | 
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Where you buy Lifetime- 
you can buy anything 


with confidence 
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The BEST COOKS use 


Alumimum 
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Rust your Liretime Dealer. He has 
f onal his public over a period of 
years. He isa responsible Merchant. In 
him you will find a man who knows 
Aluminum Ware. 


He knows Liretme. He will ask you 
to buy it for the same reasons for which 
he sells it. He knows Liretmme is one of 
the heaviest and most valuable lines of 
Aluminum Ware in the world. 


Your dealer—the merchant you have 
known for a great many years—the 
merchant who has proved himself to 
be an honest, conscientious citizen—the 
merchant who represents the very 
character of your community —will per- 
sonally guarantee every piece of LiFETIME 
you buy to serve as long as you live. 


And your dealer knows that every 
time he makes a Liretime sale he at- 
tracts to his store a life-long customer. 


LiretimE Dealers are selected with 
great care. Wherever you buy LireTiMe 
you can buy anything with confidence. 


ALUMINUM Propucts Co. 
La Grange, IIl. 


Oakland, Calif. 





g. U.S. 


ware 


Send for our Free Booklet “ Why Liretime Must Serve You As Long As You Live” 
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Figure the cost with 
your Gurney Dealer 


LET your Gurney dealer explain how 
the Gurney gives you 100% refriger- 
ation with ice and uses the minimum 
to preserve foods properly. Constructed 
for long life—many still in use after 30 
years’ service. And pricesaresubstantial- 
ly less than for other reputable makes. 


Over a million sold. Wood and steel 
cabinets, enamel or porcelain lined. 
Each model accommodates a stand- 
ard size ice cake. Always plenty of 
ice for any occasion. Write for new 
booklet, ‘‘Modern Refrigeration,” and 
name of Gurney dealer in your city. 


GURNEY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Dept. B, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Gurney 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


“T’ll try another number first—’sim- 
portant,’’ muttered the young man who 
was going to elope, rather uncomfortably. 
And right off the reel he got his important 
number. ‘Hello, is that you, Henderson? 
Is Miss MacKenzie there? . . . Yes, Miss 
Ina... . Why, thisis Mr. Bracewell. . . . 
Bracewell, yes. . . . Oh, sheisn’t? .... 
Why, well—what did you say? ... I 
can’t get what you mean, Henderson... . 
Oh, Mrs. MacKenzie—why, ah—yes. Yes, 
surely. Thanks.” 


E WAITED, the red creeping down the 

back of his neck. Their hostess whis- 
pered inquiries about the accident to Mari- 
bel, who, unconsciously picturesque in a 
big chair, rubbed her knee and whispered 
back details. But above the details, try to 
concentrate on them as she would, that 
telephone conversa- 
tion would break in 
intelligibly. 

“Hello. Why, this 
is Dim Bracewell, 
Mrs. MacKenzie. . . . 
Can’t you hear me? 
‘ I say this is 
Dimmesley Brace- 
well! Where’s Ina? 
; . Gone? Gone 
where? . Well, 
I’m down in the coun- 
try here, I don’t know 
just where. My car’s 
in the ditch and I couldn’t get there. 

Oh, she told you. But what hap- 
pened?” He listened intently while the 
female voice at the other end of the wire, 
high in excitement, yammered on, whole 
voluble phrases occasionally coming out 
into the room with startling distinctness. 
It was not necessary to add two and two, 
it was impossible not to get the gist of the 
whole sad story. Ina had been furious 
when Dim wasn’t there at ten-forty. At 
eleven she was madder yet. At five min- 
utes of twelve Dick had arrived—with 
Doctor Beasley. Yes, with Doctor Beasley 
and a marriage license. In ten minutes 
Dick and Ina had made up and at twenty 
minutes after twelve Doctor Beasley mar- 
ried them! Yes, she said married. Of 
course she was all ready to go—upstairs 
now 

““Oh, can’t we go somewhere ?”’ Maribel 
whispered desperately to the lady of the 
house, and they went out on the porch to 
peep at the baby. 





N AFEW minutes Dim Bracewell’s voice 

came out to them in a different tone talk- 
ing to Jack’s garage, and when he had 
hung up he came to the door. 

“Well, I got the garage, and they’ll be 
along, but they can’t make it for an hour 
or so. I asked them to look out for your 
horse too. Guess we’ll just have to wait.” 
He looked rather queer, sort of mad and 
quizzical and a mite sheepish all at once, as 
he held the screen open for them to enter 
the house. 

“T’ll get you some lunch while you 
wait,” offered their most kind hostess. 
“You must be just starved! Oh, my 
name’s Darchy.” 

“I’m Maribel Benson.” 

“And I’m Dim Bracewell,’ and he 
looked rather hard at Maribel Benson. 

Wouldn’t they just sit down, then, till 
Mrs. Darchy set out a bite for them? No, 
no, they couldn’t help; it wouldn’t take 
her a minute to stir up an omelet, and it 
wouldn’t be a speck of trouble. She’d had 
her own lunch at twelve, and the children 
didn’t come home to lunch—it was quite 
a way to the school. Yes, she had three 
besides the baby girl, two boys and a girl. 
Well, she’d just prop this kitchen door 
open so she could talk to them while she 
fixed it. They hadn’t lived here quite a 
year yet and the place was pretty run 
down when they got it. Mr. Darchy 
hadn’t been so well last winter, his work 





in town was so confining. They thought 
they’d try it out here, and the country was 
so much better for the children too. Yes, 
he was better—said my goodness there 
was so much to do around here he didn’t 
have time to remember he’d ever had any- 
thing the matter with him. They’d built 
all new chicken runs. That was what they 
hoped to develop into a real good business. 
They supplied the Garden Tea Room now 
with their eggs and chickens. Then they 
had a little garden, seemed foolish not to, 
but it was a good deal of work, and they 
had two cows. Yes, indeed, there was cer- 
tainly plenty to do around the house too. 
She was sure busy with one thing and an- 
other from morning till night, ten thou- 
sand things, she told Darchy, by actual 
count. In the morning besides breakfast, 
lunches to put up and the children got off, 
then the baby, and the 
house. Right now she 
had a real good col- 
ored woman to help 
with the washing 
had to drive after her, 
of course—but just 
after they’d moved 
the boys had the 
measles, and they’d 
had nobody to help, 
and it was strenuous 
business for a while. 
She was just about 
dead when things be- 
gan to straighten out again. Thank the 
Lord she was good and husky herself, but 
she was certainly ready by night tosit down 
with the mending! 


ELL, now, will you sit down? Noth- 

ing fancy, but I expect it’ll taste 
good to you after all you’ve been through. 
Yes, I usually have pretty good luck with 
my omelets, and I just popped these light 
biscuits back in the oven again for a min- 
ute. This here’s some blackberry jelly. 
Well, that’s what I said to Darchy; it’s 
certainly good to see those little gold 
chunks of butter in the buttermilk once 
more after the measly stuff you get in 
town. Just help yourself to the ginger- 
bread when you get around toit. I didn’t 
make any pies this morning. 

“Well, thanks, I would like to sit down 
with you, but I think I hear the baby, and 
I guess maybe I’d better take her up now. 
Always tickles me to see the women sit- 
ting around on that country-club veranda 
over there at Wildmoor with nothing to 
do. Big as the world is! Not that I’m 
above envying them some occasionally, 
I’ll admit. Still, I like to keep busy, and 
it’s no chore to do it, sure enough. Like 
Darchy’s mother used to say—she was a 
Frenchwoman—used to be always saying 
a French proverb that meant ‘There's 
always plenty of cats to comb!’ Well, 
now, make yourselves right at home. If 
you'll excuse me a few minutes. a 

Her voice came back from the porch: 
‘“Well, now, mother’s lamb, was she left 
all by her bittie self?” 

“‘Isn’t she a perfect darling!”’ Maribel 
whispered. ‘‘ And I’m just starved, arei't 
you?”’ 

“Never had anything to eat before in 
my life,’’ he promptly agreed. 


ARIBEL sighed. ‘What lovely but- 
ter! Sort of restful here, too, in 
spite of all the business.”’ 

“We've nothing to hurry us,” said he, 
maybe a little grimly. 

“All engagements off?” dared Maribel, 
that dimple at the corner of her mouth 
darting in and out. ' 

Again he gave her that queer attentive 
look. “I suppose you couldn’t help hear- 
ing some of that. All right, here’s all of it. 
This girl was engaged, and they had a row 
about something and broke it off, and I 


(Continued on Page 182) 
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HEN you sit down to enjoy an evening’s read- 

ing, what kind of story do you like best? Ad- 
venture? Mystery? Romance? Do you prefer a 
rousing tale of the sea, of the pioneers, of the Old 
West? So that you may have the very books that 
will give you the greatest pleasure, we have carefully 
selected these twelve best-selling stories. The ones 
you choose will be sure to please. Each book is 
beautifully bound; many are handsomely illustrated. 


THE THUNDERING HERD ° Zane Grey 


A breathless tale of buffalo hunting and Indians. 
LAST HOPE RANCH . - Charles Alden Seltzer 
A gripping story of cattle rustling and banditry. 


THE INVISIBLE WOMAN . Herbert Quick 


A fascinating portrayal ies early Ainasican life. 
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THE LAST FRONTIER 


- Courtney Ryley Cooper 


A stirring romance of pre- “railroad days in the Far West. 


THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN 


Jeffery Farnol 


The son of a retired pugilist sets out to become a gentleman. 


RED OF THE REDFIELDS 


Grace S. Richmond 


In which Red Pepper Burns carries on. 


BEAU GESTE 


Tremendous sdventare in the Fo oreign Legion. 


PORTO BELLO GOLD 


° 


P. C. Wren 


A. D. Howden Smith 


A blood curdling tale of piracy on the Spanish Main. 


IN A SHANTUNG GARDEN 


Louise Jordan Miln 


Romance, humor, intrigue and Oriental life. (author of Mr. Wu) 


THE GREEN GODDESS 


Louise Jordan Miln 


Did you see the movie, or George Arliss in the play? 


BARDELYS THE MAGNIFICENT Rafael Sabatini 


A swiftly moving tale of intrigue in the days of Louis XIII. 


RUGGED WATER . 


Joseph C. Lincoln 


Thrilling deeds of life saving off Cape Cod. 


How to Claim Your Copies 


ECURE two or more new or re- 

newal subscriptions for The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal from people 
outside your family who do not live 
at your home. Collect only $1 each 
for any address in the United States 
or Canada; for foreign addresses 
collect $2.50. 

Then, for any two of the books 
described on this page send us only 
two subscriptions, accompanied by 
the money you have collected for 
them and your request for the books. 
You need not be a subscriber to 
qualify, but your own subscription 


cannot be counted. We will for- 
ward the books at once to any ad- 
dress other than that of one of your 
subscribers. 

For three books secure and send 
three subscriptions; or send just five 
subscriptions for all six books. Only 
orders for two or more books will be 
accepted; do not send one subscrip- 
tion for one book. 

On account of imposts, no orders 
can be accepted for books to be 
shipped to foreign countries. And 
for each book ordered for Canada, 
add 15 cents to cover duty. 
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“THEY USED TO 
CALL ME 
“WEARY 

WINIFRED’” 


The personal story of a woman who 


never was really sick, yet always ailing 
how she made herself into a virile being of 
super-health and strength. 


N New York City there lives a woman 
who has such amazing vitality that she 
is the envy of all her friends. Yet not 


so long ago they used to call her ‘“ Weary 
Winifred.”’ 

“The strangest thing,’’ she says, ‘‘is that I 
never realized there was anything re ee. the matter 
with me. My life, I thought, was that of the ordi- 
nary wife and mother. I never seemed to catch 
up with myself. If I stayed up late one night, I 
could hardly drag myself out of bed the next morn- 
ing. I had to cancel engagements frequently, not 
because I was really sick, but simply because I 
was too weary. I looked tired, acted tired, and 
was tired. 

‘“My looks began to show the effect too. My 
neck began to look stringy and hollow. My cheek 
muscles sagged, my complexion was ‘pasty’ and 
colorless. My figure began to look dumpy. My 
age—which was only thirty-five—began to feel like 
fifty. 


“Of course I took headache powders, tried in 
various ways to gain strength, and yet reduce my 
weight, changing from one thing to another. Still 
I did not improve. 


‘“*But one day I read an article, telling the story 
of Annette Kellermann’s life—of how she, who is 
called the world’s most perfectly formed woman, 
was once a puny, ailing girl, always in ill health. 
How she dragged herself out of her misery and actually 
made of herself the lovely creature of glorious health 
and beauty that she is today, was a revelation to 
me. Indeed, I was so lost in admiration for that 
wonderful woman that I wrote her. In response, I 
received not only a charming personal letter from 
Miss Kellermann, but, far more important, a copy 
of her book called ‘The Body Beautiful’—a book 
which I can truthfully say led me to my present 
health and happiness. 


“That little book opened my eyes. Today I am 
practically never tired. I am never nervous or irrita- 
ble. I never have any of the petty ailments from 
which so many women suffer. I look fifteen years 
younger than most other women of my age. My 
step is springy, my eyes are bright, my skin is firm 
and clear, and my body is slender and has the free, 
lithe grace of a young girl. 


‘“‘And because I know that there-are thousands 
of women who are now living as I did, miserable 
imitations of real women, I cannot too strongly 
recommend that they take this simple way out of 
their troubles. It is so easy!”’ 


FREE—The Body Beautiful 

Annette Kellermann, in this book—which she 
will send absolutely free, upon request, to any 
woman—tells exactly how she transformed _her- 
self from a cripple and an invalid into a woman 
world-famous for her health and beauty. Any 
woman by devoting only fifteen minutes a day 
to her methods can obtain a greatly improved 
figure neither too stout nor too thin, mould each 
part of her body to more graceful, youthful lines; 
can acquire a clearer, healthier complexion; and 
can overcome many weaknesses and physical trou- 
bles that so many women suffer from. 

If you would like to have a copy of Annette 
Kellermann’s new book, write for it. There is no 
charge or obligation. 

ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc. 
Suite 282 225 West 39th St., New York 


Annette Kellermann, Inc., Suite 282, 225 West 39th St., New York 
Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely 
free of cost, your new book ‘‘The Body Beautiful.” 
I am particularly interested in 


{ ] Reducing Weight. { ] Body Building. 
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just happened to be about and neither of 
us had anything else to do—well, you 
know how it is sometimes. And she saw 
him yesterday and they rowed some more, 
about that I suppose, so when I called her 
up last night—ah, well, we fixed it for this 
morning and—er—did you hear the rest ?”’ 
““Enough, I guess. Have some more of 
this delicious jelly. And is your heart— 
ah—broken to bits? Another biscuit? 
You can still eat, 
can’t you?” 


she was sporting about it. That was the 
point. And that was what was the matter 
with people like herself and Dim Brace- 
well, possibly, or possibly not, more for- 
tunately situated. 

They were surfeited, as the Mrs. Dar- 
chys must be surfeited sometimes, not 
with living but with existing, and were 
not so sporting about it. Although they 
prided themselves most, probably, on 
their sportsmanship—a thing it was un- 
likely Mrs. Darchy had ever thought of. 

“What are you 
thinking of so 





“‘T shouldn’t be 
allowed to,’’ he 
declared bitterly. 
“What was that 
you said about 
really going some- 
where? IfI’d been 
really pointed at 
most anything, 
I’d had something 
better to do.” 

‘““Than elope, 
you mean?”’ 

“With another 
fellow’s girl, any- 
way.” 

‘‘Haven’t you 
really anything 
special to do?” 


ELL; you 

see, it’s like 
this. Might as 
well tell you the 
story of my life 
right off and get 
it over. I was poor 
but industrious, 
worked my way | 


my fun 


through college 
with never a lift 
from anybody. 
Got a job with a | 
chemical com- i} 
pany; hard work 
but interesting. 
Then out of aclear 
sky, old second 
cousin of my 
mother’s that I’d 
hardly even heard 
of left me quite a 
lot of money. 
Thought I’d like 
tosee the world, so 
I chucked my job 
and started. Went 
every place I could 
think of, came 
home and just got 
to drifting along 
with this crowd. I 
must beg your 


By me. 


no more 


door, 


For me. 


is late, 


great 


For me. 








“A Child’s Day 


By Mary Francis 


EFORE I start to have 


Today, I see 
Five tiresome tasks that 
must be done 
By somebody — 
Two by Daddy, two by | made for each 
| Mother, one 


| Six yellow drop cakes and 


| 
There seem to be 
Behind our china-closet 


Awaiting tea— 
One for Daddy, one for 
Mother, four 


When bedtime comes, and it 


At Mother’s knee 
I pray for favors small and 


For all us three— 
One for Daddy, one for 
Mother, eight 


hara?** Dim 
Bracewell asked. 
“And aren’t you 
the regular wiz at 
this job!” 


HEY parted 

most cordially 
from Mrs. Darchy, 
even going so far 
as to mention that 
they would cer- 
tainly never forget 
| her, though they 
| kept the real rea- 
| son for that to 
themselves. ‘‘The 
darlingest pair!” 
she beamed after 
them, not dream- 
ing of the books 
and candy and 
chain and locket 
for the baby that 
would arrive to- 
morrow inremem- 
brance. ‘‘Just 


other !”’ 

At the scene of 
the almost-catas- 
trophe they found 
men and wreck 
cars, and a very 
meek King High- 
tower. Jack’s 
garage men had 
picked him up, 
grazing amiably 
by the roadside, as 
they came along. 
| It was decided 
that Dim had bet- 
ter stand by the 
wreckers, so he 
lifted Maribel to 
her saddle, and 
stood beside her 
with a look in his 
eyes that might be 
translated into a 
wish to lay his 
cheek against her 








pardon; you’re 
not interested.” 

“Yes, I am. That’s why I got such a 
tumble this morning. I was trying to 
think myself out of just about the same 
situation.” 

“You were? I see now that’s what was 
the matter with Ina too. She had to be 
doing something and so-—— Seems queer, 
doesn’t it, that with all the cats there are 
to comb, and with all the world to comb 
them in ——’”’ 

“IT was about to get engaged to Douglas 
geal Maribel silently accused her 
soul. 


IM BRACEWELL finished his sen- 
tence with an eloquent gesture, filled 
Maribel’s glass and his own with golden- 
chunked buttermilk from the cool pitcher, 
lifted his glass: ‘‘Here’s to all the cats!” 
Perhaps the glance they took into each 
other’s eyes was a little deeper than neces- 
sary. Yes, even buttermilk can be an in- 
toxicating drink. 

They insisted on washing the dishes for 
Mrs. Darchy, and over her protests did it, 
not so awkwardly, at that. But Maribel 
knew perfectly well that she should hate 
washing dishes on prosaic everydays, as 
Mrs. Darchy must hate it many days too. 
But she acclaimed Mrs. Darchy all the 
more for that. It was part of her job and 


muddy brown 
boot. ‘Will you 
let me come to see you—soon?” he en- 
treated her. 

“Tonight I have an engagement.” 
Maribel looked down at him quizzically. 
“A most important one. But I fancy— 
he—won’t stay late.” 

“Do you mean what you don’t say?” 


cried the new cavalier eagerly. ‘“‘Then I 
shall come later!”’ 
Maribel smiled cryptically. ‘‘Thank 


you for saving my life.” 

“Thank you for saving mine,” he re- 
torted. ‘“‘And for giving me something 
gorgeous to do with it.” 

“And what might that be?” 

“To try to—marry you,” he whispered. 

“That will give you plenty of cats to 
comb,” said Maribel, capturing just 
enough breath to say it. 


ULIA rang up at six. “What a day 

we’ve had! And what have you been 
doing with yourself all day, dear? Been 
dull?” 

“Not exactly,”’ cooed Maribel. ‘‘I al- 
most got killed, and I met the man I’m 
going to marry—someday.” 

“What!” gasped Julia. 

“T said I hadn’t been dull. I’ve been 
ae just one cat after another all 

ay.” 
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Yellowstone 


Park 


Vacation Book 


FREE 


























Know the thrill of planning a 
Yellowstone vacation with the 
help of this book! It contains 
pictures, descriptions, maps, 
schedules, costs, and all sorts of 
interesting information about 
the happiest of vacation trips! 


Yellowstone is the Wonder- 
land of the World—a glorious 
wilderness playground. Dollars 
buy more vacation in Yellow- 
stone—for nature provides the 
entertainment—on an elabo- 
rate scale. 

I’ll be glad to send you this fas- 
cinating book. Just fill out the 


coupon below now and mail it. 
I will do the rest. A. B.S 


Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


“First of the Northern Transcontiner tals” 
) 


(ioe 
TITTIIIIIIIIIIIIIIrriiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iii iii 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
703 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 





Books or trips I am nd Trip Sumin mer 
interested in Y are from Chicago 
O Yellowstone x 59.35 
O Rocky eda od (Helena—Butte) 61.95 
O Inland Empire (Spokane) . 85.05 





O Pacific Northwest Sertiend F 90. 30 
O Rainier Park . Tacoma 90.30 
O Alaska (Skagway ,) ° 190.30 


O Dude Ranch Vacations . $57. 95 to 66.90 
O Escorted Tours (all expense) 

$199.00 to 226.00 

I'll gladly make your Hotel or Pullman reservations. 


‘Route of the North Coast 
Limited” 
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PARTLY RIPE . . . When you buy ba- 
nanas in the hand they are usually green at 
the tips. In this state bananas are readily 
digestible when they are cooked and eaten 
as a vegetable. 





AKE a little bite, or a big bite, of a 
thoroughly ripened banana. The 
tasty, appetizing morsel will literally melt 
in your mouth, 
A simple test—but it shows the ease with 
which a perfectly ripe banana is digested. 
To careful parents, it is a happy re- 
assurance that the fruit their hungry, 
active children like is also one of the most 
easily digested foods they can eat. It 
should be. For the ripening process does 
for the banana even more than cooking 
does for similar carbohydrates, or energy- 
producing foods. Even young children 


thrive on this wholesome, all-food fruit. 


When combined with milk, ripe bananas 
constitute a perfectly balanced ration. 
Packed in nature’s sanitary wrapper, 
bought by the hand, Unifruit bananas 
are the cheapest, safest all-purpose fruit 
you can buy. They can be served as 
entrée, vegetable, salad, dessert or fruit. 
Over eighty tempting recipes for serving 
these bananas have been prepared by 
Camille Den Dooven, former chef to His 
Majesty, Albert, King of the Belgians. 
These recipes are contained in an illus: 
trated cook book, “From the Tropics to 
Your Table.” We will gladly send you a 


copy free if you mail the coupon below. 





and is readily digestible. 


YELLOW RIPE... After the bananas FULLY RIPE. .. This shows the banana 
have remained in a bowl at room tempera- when fully ripe. The skin is flecked with 
ture for several days, all green color disap- brown. This all-food fruit is. now at its 
pears. The fruit now has a delicious flavor best for flavor and nutriment, and of all 


foods, it is one of the most easily digestible. 
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UNIFRUIT 


A United Fruit Company Product 
Imported and Distributed by Fruit Dispatch Company 











MRs. FRANCES W. HOPPER, R. N., 


in charge of the Josephine 
Home for anemic and under- 
nourished children, Peekskill, 
N. Y., says: “Ripe bananas 
have a place in the regular diet 
of our children. We know 
that bananas when thoroughly 
ripe are easy to digest and are 
an appreciated and highly 
beneficial food.” 


BANANAS 


FRUIT DISPATCH CO., Dept. 12, 17 Battery Place, New York 
Please send me a copy of your recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” 
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oday ... tt is less preparation and more company! 


HOW MUCH MORE hospitality is crowded into the newlyweds’ dinner panties —sapeneang and the beauty which it lends to the table setting. . . They are quick to learn to sc! 
seems so complete; the linen, the china, the silverware — and in a home only started. . Wm. Rogers @& Son Silverplate, for it gives completeness for every social need at ! 
Today the young folks do not sit and wait in social seclusion until the income warrants cost than one would expect. .. Wm. Rogers & Son S ilverplate is exquisitely desi: 
expensive appointments. . . They have that art of living completely while they live. and popularly priced—the happy combination of Beauty and Little Cost so that xo' 
They and their friends do not measure silverware by its cost but by its completeness and Every other home may have ‘‘enough silverplate.”’ 





6 TEa SPOONS, $1. 75 6 Mepium Forks, ek $9 6 H. H. Meprum Knives witH STAINLEss STEEL BLADes, $9.80 Other pieces 2 at equally reasonable price 
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Nothing, however, could bring 
him financial luck in his lifetime, 
and this strange, shy, untiring I 
searcher after beauty with a wife | — 
and nine children to support, was 
allowed to starve. A dealer in New | 
York could openly boast that he had | 
given the artist only one hundred | 
dollars for thirty-three examples. [| 


Reproduced for The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal 
From the Original 
Painting, by (ourtesy 
of the Owner, 


Mr. Charles P. Taft 








purposeful face and a mass of un- 
disciplined hair. One can believe 
that this burly, free-and-easy, jovial 





Portrait of a Boy: By Frank Duveneck 
4 ys Dy : 





fellow inspired almost passionate 
| devotion in his young men. 

From Bavaria Duveneck moved 
| on to Italy, with Alexander and W. 
| M. Chase as companions, painting 
first in Venice, where Whistler was 








Before the end, came mental dis- 
order, brought on by overwork, un- 
dernutrition and the fight with fate. 
The actual breakdown was precipitated by an 

event not, alas, unique in the history of art, and 

utterly shameful. Blakelock, in direst necessity, 

took a picture to an old patron, whose offer was 
shocking in its meagerness. The artist refused it, 

but returned later to accept, only to find that the 

ofier had been reduced. Again he left, and again was forced 
to return. This time the offer was reduced again. Pre- 
vented by his family’s distress from rejecting even so pitiful 
and disgraceful a sum, Blakelock took it and shortly after- 
ward was found in the street a mental wreck, tearing up 
the notes. That was in 1899, and he painted no more. In 
%19 he died. 

‘rank Duveneck, our other painter this month, presents 
il: every way a contrast to Blakelock, his almost exact con- 
temporary. Duveneck was born in 1848, Blakelock in 1847; 
both died in 1919. Blakelock’s painting was the outcome of 
himself and peculiar to himself; experimental and vague, he 
had no master and recognized no influences; he merely 
looked at things, was touched by them and then with his 
I 
€c 
€ 
| 


— 


salette and brush did his best to convey the scene, and the 
‘motion that it stirred in him, to others; he had no follow- 
‘rs. Duveneck was a product of the studios, and not only a 
upil, but certain enough of his methods to become in course 
ot time a teacher of others. Young men flocked to his lessons. 
(slakelock was a recluse and a failure; Duveneck was genial 
and sociable, and popularity and success were his. 


In Method How Different 


[NMETHOD, too, how different they are! Blakelock with 
his anxious, tentative spots and blobs, and Duveneck with 
his fine, dashing assurance. 

I am merely Stating the case, not making any compari- 
sons; the world of art, like the larger world, has every kind 
of inhabitant, and it is chance and not design that has 


Seo these two men into the same number of this maga- 
"oa 





Blakelock and ‘Duveneck 


(Continued from Page 28) 


American art of today, as I have often had occasion to say 
in this series, is mainly a derivative from France. The great- 
est influences on American painters have been the Barbison 
men, the Impressionists, chiefly Courbet and Manet, and the 
Experimentalists, chiefly Monet and Sisley. That is to say, 
the greatest influences upon the art of the painters with 
whom this series is chiefly concerned; since their day later 
influences have come in, but also via France, such as 
Cézanne and Van Gogh, and the more recent Post- 
Impressionists, or Independents, chief of whom are Picasso 
and Matisse. 

But Duveneck owes nothing to France; Duveneck, him- 
self of German parentage, born in Cincinnati, went to Ger- 
many for his art education, studying under Wilhelm Dietz, 
of Munich, from 1870, when he was twenty-two, until 1873. 
He then returned to Cincinnati, where he held an exhibition 
of the work painted abroad. 

But the prophet’s own country was still in the insensitive 
condition remarked upon by the ironical commentator in 
the Bible, and it was not until 1875, at Boston, that fame 
came to him. 

Flushed then with triumph, Duveneck decided to go out to 
Bavaria again, and did so, taking with him another Cin- 


cinnati artist of Teutonic origin, Twachtman, a few years: 


his junior. At Munich, Duveneck set up an atelier, after- 
ward moving to Polling, a village in the Bavarian Alps, 
where he gathered about him a little group of students, 
among them being, as I have said earlier in this series, John 
W. Alexander. 

Another pupil, Joseph De Camp, subsequently painted the 
portrait of Duveneck that hangs in the Cincinnati Museum, 
and shows him to have been just such a man as one would 
have deduced from his work—big and forcible, with a strong, 


then living, and afterward in Flor- 
ence, where he set up a new class and 
where Twachtman again joined him. 

The coolness of Cincinnati’s welcome to her son 
in 1873 was corrected later, and today, so far from 
being without honor, he is a hero. 

As an instructor he drew many students to the 
city, which has now become the Mecca of all his 
admirers, for in 1915 he presented the Museum 

with the collection of his works that fills a room of honor. 
Other of his pictures are to be found in the public galleries 
all over America. 

His best-known work is probably The Whistling Boy, 
which hangs at Cincinnati. 


Drawing With the Brush 


E SHOULD have chosen this for reproduction had it 

not been reproduced so often, especially as, apart from 
its gayety and naturalness, it is interesting as exhibiting 
Duveneck’s theory that the picture should be drawn with 
the brush as well as painted with the brush, there being very 
obviously no charcoal line beneath the unfinished sleeve and 
arm. The head, which is finished, shows also the artist’s 
skill in modeling with the brush, and bears out his instruc- 
tions to his pupils that the head of a portrait should have 
the utmost concentration first of all. 

‘Paint that until it lives,” he would say, “‘and then paint 
the rest up to it.’’ Furthermore, the picture. testifies to 
Duveneck’s affection for a rather muddy brown. All paint- 
ers have their pet colors and this perhaps was his. 

Instead of giving The Whistling Boy, we give a less-known 
picture of another boy—or is it the same?—this time not 
whistling, but emitting the smoke from a surreptitious cigar. 
Here we find Duveneck completing his work in every detail. 
It is a fine vivid work and forms part of the collection of Mr. 
Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, whose house is one of the Old 
World strongholds in that city, aserene and retired anachron- 
ism, with paintings old and new on its walls, not the least 
likely to excite the envy and enthusiasm of Duveneck him- 
self being a marvelous Frans Hals. 
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Charming 


New Velvety Rugs 


in the latest colors 
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FREE 


Color Catalog 
and Samples 


LEARN HOW thousands, who long 
for new rugs, now beautify their 
homes—at Trifling Cost 


There is still lots of splendid material 
left in your old or out-of-date carpets, 
rugs and clothing, no matter how faded 
or threadbare they are. By the Special 
Olson Process we will reclaim this mate- 
rial like new and use it over again. 

First we pull the materials apart by 
special shredding machines, and then 
sterilize, picker, card, comb, bleach and 
spin it into fine, durable rug yarn—then 
dye it in any of the up-to-date colors, 
and weave beautiful new broadloom rugs 
in the popular new two-toned effects. _ 

Not ordinary one-sided rugs—but luxu- 
rious, velvety rugs, that are woven seam- 
less and reversible with the same firm, 
smooth upstanding nap on both sides to 
give twice the wear. 


We Guarantee 
to satisfy you or pay you for your materials. 
All rugs sent for TRIAL in your home. 
We pay Express, Freight, or Parcel Post 
from all states as explained in thecatalog. 
Every order shipped in ONE WEEK. 


OLSON RUG CO. yf 


32 Laflin Street, Chicago 


Mey 
\e 


IMAIL THIS COUPON!] 


B Olson Rug Co., Dept. H-38, 32 Laflin St., Chicago ‘ 





Gentlemen: Send me your latest rug BOOK in 
colors, your NEW LO 


the Oison Process. To be sent a lutely F 
' all postage paid. 
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C faking the Movies Into the Gommunity 


(Continued from Page 31) 


stars have when they sing together—all 
according to the kinds of beings that are 
being entertained. 

A certain business man said to me that 
it was his greatest satisfaction to know 
that he was earning the living of his family 
through an employment that was a real 
contribution to the life of his country. 
That point of view is 
the one that community 
ethics can strengthen 
when it gets to work. 
Let us admit that the 
motion-picture indus- 
try is a business first 
and foremost, but a 
business so near to our 
universal life that it 
needs that community 
pressure to push it up. It began thirty 
years ago, as one of its leaders said, as 
mercilessly as the gold rush in old Cali- 
fornia, a mad scramble of ruthless men to 
get all the money out of the public while 
the getting was good. The movie got a 
strangle hold on us because it had the ad- 
vantage of speaking the only universal 
language, the language of the eye. But 
the public is rapidly getting a strangle 
hold on the movie. The industry knows it 
and is re-creating itself. It is making 
determined efforts and sometimes against 
big odds. But this mutual embrace 
proves a success—so far as we of the gen- 
eral public count success—not by sporadic 
or occasional effort on our part, but when 
the community keeps everlastingly at it; 
not where a single element tries to put 
over its standards, but where all phases of 
community life are represented. 


‘Persistent Educators 


OMETIMES the hardest part of the at- 

tempt to get better pictures assured to 
the community comes from the community 
itself. ‘‘There has always seemed to be a 
great fear that any effort which dealt with 
actual betterment of pictures meant de- 
filement,’’ said one of the most persistent 
and successful of community workers. 
“We have resoluted and resoluted; but 
let any one begin to do anything and im- 
mediately there arises a hue and cry that 
such effort is ‘paid for by the movie 
people,’ who are in league with the devil 
himself, and the organizations back off. 
In spite of this feeling, which we have 
often met, we have gone steadily on for 
five years, feeling that we were on the 
right track, and seeing our efforts grow 
until we have, I believe, done an out- 
standing piece of work.” 

When one speaks of persistency and 
consistency, the Indiana Indorsers of 
Photoplay come first to mind, not because 
they were first or exceptional but because 
for eleven years, ever since 1915, they 
have been courteously and steadily at 
work, not with the attitude of reformers, 
but as educators of the public to demand 
worthwhile things on the screen and to re- 
ject bad or even worthless stuff. 

Naturally we women think first of any 
great feature of community life in terms of 
its effect on our children. 

On any Saturday morning in Rochester, 
or in Atlanta or in Washington, you may 
go toachildren’s matinée. It is not once 
in a while. It is regular and has been 
regular for years so that the town takes 
it as part of its ordinary life. If I hap- 
pen to describe Atlanta, it is because there 
is not room to tell all the stories. 

Here flock children, skipping, laughing, 
squealing and exchanging what they con- 
sider repartee, as children should, and yet 
withal conducting themselves with such 
good manners as are themselves a big ele- 
ment in these formative years. They are 
guided by volunteer chaperons who are, 
again, what chaperons ought to be—not 
long-faced repressive things, but them- 
selves the top wave of joyous order. 





The Atlanta committee says frankly to 
parents: ‘‘Once a week is often enough 
to allow children to go to the movies.”’ 
Put this in a paragraph by itself. ‘“‘One 
film a week, and that selected,” is their 
slogan. 

They find out what children like and 
then give them the best of that type. 
Young things love ad- 
venture, movement, 
the Wild West; and 
they adore animals, 
particularly animals 
that are actors. 

Each program ties it- 
self to the outside life of 
the children and keeps 
abreast of their current 
interests. Perhaps there 
is a charming costume dance by a team 
from one of their own schools. Perhaps 
a promising young musician from among 
themselves is presented, or a distinguished 
artist who is passing through town and is 
willing to give the youngsters that for 
which grown-ups are paying a good price. 
Perhaps it is Health Week or Music Week, 
or Washington’s Birthday that is cele- 
brated. The Chairman of the Committee 
makes a very brief speech which really is a 
joint-and-several affair, since the children 
shout back at her their opinions and 
judgments. But no disorder. 

Every film goes through scrutiny and, 
if needed, cutting. ‘Many splendid pic- 
tures are not suited for children as pre- 
sented, but by careful revising and cutting 
of portions that do not spoil the continuity 
are made proper pictures for children of 
any age to see.” 

Guardianship of standards does not con- 
fine itself to children’s performances. The 
local committee discovered that at one of 
the theaters there was billed a film, not so 
bad in itself, but one whose leading actress 
was a woman whose name was connected 
with one of the dirtiest of outstanding 
scandals. The mere placarding of that 
name on boardings and in the newspapers 
would revive a salacious story that ought 
to be allowed to drop into limbo. The 
owner of the theater was very ill in the 
hospital, the manager dared not take 
action on his own responsibility, and the 
time was short. 

Mrs. Alonzo Richardson, Secretary of 
the Carnegie Board of Review of the 
Carnegie Library, with which the Better 
Films Committee works hand and glove, 
called up the New York office of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
on the phone, and immediately there came 
back to Atlanta an order that the name of 
that actress should be cut out from all 
advertising and program printing. Soa 
merely moderately interesting play ap- 
peared and disappeared with no unpleas- 
ant extra appeal to the public. Evidently 
the industry considered the appeal of the 
Atlanta committee worthwhile. 


‘Realistic Atmosphere 


NY town where supervised children’s 
matinées are kept going by a commit- 

tee that is drawn from all the better ele- 
ments of the community just cannot keep 
itself confined to the four walls of the 
theater. It speaks the language everyone 
understands—vision—and it has to tie up 
with everything that goes on. When 
Christmas comes, it.is natural to ask the 
children each to bring a toy, even if only a 
broken toy. And then, why not ask the fire- 
men—whose leisure intervals, when they 
are not roaring down the streets to our res- 
cue, are apt to be spent with chairs tipped 
back against the wall—to put those toys in 
perfect order, so that Santa Claus himself 
will not know them from new when he 
takes them to the homes of the Christmas- 
less? Or, when the Camp Fire Girls are 


(Continued on Page 188) 
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READ! 


“Made $14.00 one 
afternoon doing little 
odd things over.” 





“Have started a sav- 
ings account just to see 
what I can do—was 

surprised to find I had 
taken in $300.00. 





“T have had a big day 
iotew copes in nearly 
$100 





“This is the greatest 
work I have ever done 
—it is simply wonder- 
ful! I have sold num- 
bers of things, and 
have orders ahead for 
many more. Again, 
thank you for this 
wonderful work!” 
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Earn money at home, this 
fascinating new way, in spare 
time —through membership 
in Fireside Industries, the 
national organization of 
artistic home workers! 

HIS is the most delightful 

work you could imagine; 
you will enjoy every minute 
you devote to it. 


Many peo- 


‘ ple do it solely for the artistic 
wv pleasure they get in creating 
Fs beautiful things. But it also 
"pays surprisingly well, for 
~~) there is an enormous demand 
for gift wares. 
members make $20 to $50 


Many of our 


a week, and have built up 
profitable businesses from 
small beginnings. 

Think of decorating a 
pair of candlesticks, for ex 
ample, requiring only an 
hour’s work, and realizing 
a profit of $2.00. What 

other work could be so in- 
teresting, and pay so well? 


No Special Ability 


Needed 


The coéperative associa- 
» tion of home workers 


& knownas Fireside Ir at 
# tries now ee openings 
for a limited number 


, Of new members this 
is your 
Find out how you can 
secure a members hip rhe 
work is easily learned, and 
a perfect joy to do. 

You have only to follow 
the simple directions given 
by Gabriel Andre Petit, the 
Art Director, and you can 
easilylearnthelatest meth- 


opportun 


ods of decorating wood- 
en toys, parchment lamp 
shades, novelty pa iinted 


furniture, book-ends, greet- 
ing cz ards, batik and | other 
lovely objec ts of art 


Through Mr. Petit’s per- 


fected system, the work be- 
comes extremely simple, and 
you are furnished a com- 
plete outfit of materials, 
worth at least $10.00, with- 


out extra cost. You can 
start making money almost 
at once. 

Money Back 
Guarantee 
What thousands of others 
are doing in Fireside In- 
dustries, you also can do. 
So sure are we of your suc- 
cess in this fascinating work 
that we guarantee to r tund 
your money in full if, after 
completing your instruction, 
you are not entirely pleased. 
You take no risk whatever. 


Beautiful Bock 


FREE 
The beautiful Book of ‘ire- 
side Industries, illus::ated 
in color, explains all .}out 
this new way to earn imoney 


It will be sent 


you, absolutely FRE!) and 
without obligation. Just 


mail the coupon, or \vrite, 
enclosing 2c stamp to help 
pay postage. But dd this 
at once, while openin::s for 
new members are avai) xble. 





Dept. 42-B 


Adrian, Mich. 


——— 








Fireside Industries, Dept. 42-B, 
Adrian, Michigan 
Please send me, FREE, the book on Firesile 
_ Industries which explains how I may earn mony 
at home by decorating giftwares; also particula's 
of your money-back guarantee and special «0- 
operative privileges. 


I enclose 2c stamp. 
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T is easy to look back and smile at our troubles—after 
we have overcome them. And often our very worst 


difficulties become laughable in later years. 

\ young wife in Ohio writes us a happy letter in which 
she enjoys telling about how she overcame her dread of 
doing things as other women did them. 

‘] suppose I am too young to have any serious advice 
“But 
years, and I have learned so much in that time. 


for other women,” she said. I have been married 


three 


“Until a few weeks ago my life was drab and uninterest- 
ing. It seemed I had neither time nor energy for doing 
things—I mean the things I wanted to do, such as enter- 


taining, taking part in sports, and going places. 


“| was actually beginning to feel old, and my husband 
would often tease me about getting some knitting, and 
putting pillows in my chair. But he really was kind and so 


patient. I wonder now how he ever kept his temper so long. 


“tle would suggest that we have some friends in, and I 
dreaded the tax on my energy and nerves. It seemed I was 
never able to feel like having good times. I simply wanted 
to sit down and let my achy feet rest. It got to be a rather 
morbid joke about my feet ‘killing me.’ 


“Then I saw one of your advertisements, and the woman 
who had written to you had suffered just as I was suffering. 
I decided then and there to get a pair of your Arch Pre- 
server Shoes. 

““And now, oh, I’m so 
happy! It hardly seems 
possible for me to realize 


The Rosalie all the wonderful blessings 










The Astrid 


Not genuine without it. It is your guar- 
antee. Sold by 2000 dealers. Styles for 
all eee. All sizes. All widths. AAAA 
to BE. 


i; Look for trade-mark on sole and lining. 
‘LS 











Made for women, misses and children 
by only The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 
O. Made for men and boys by only E. T. 
Wright & Company, Inc., Rockland, 
Mass. 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL" 
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The Selby 
Shoe Co. 








this shoe has brought into 


my life. 


“‘T feel like doing every- 
thing! I am not afraid of 
evenings now—they seem 
all too short. If other wo- 
men could understand how 
easy it is to be free from foot aches and pains and frazzled 


nerves!” 





If you are not enjoying life, if you are not enjoying being 
active and having fun and wholesome recreation, then you, 
too, are being ‘“‘robbed’’ like this young wife. 


It is so foolish to suffer with your feet, it is so needless to 
go ahead thinking you aren’t equal to doing things you 
long to do. You can have youthful, active, happy feet, 
clear through to the last minute of the busiest day and 
evening! 


There is no excuse for a single foot ache, for a single pain, 
or a single frazzled nerve. 


Thousands of women have proved that the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe does free women of all such handicaps. 


This is the famous shoe, with the concealed, built-in arch 
bridge that supports the delicate foot structure naturally. 
It also has a flat inner sole that allows the nerves and blood- 
vessels of the forepart of the foot to function without inter- 
ference. 


You see, the arch bridge prevents weakening of the foot 
arch, eliminating the cause of untold pain. While the flat 
inner sole (crosswise) allows the foot to keep itself healthy 
and vigorous—and, obviously, comfortable. 

When you wear this shoe a few weeks you realize that 
your feet were not weak at all—only abused! You had 


not been providing a natural walking base, and they simply 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 


THE 














couldn’t do their work of bearing the weight of 
your body without being strained. 


Yet, with all of its healthful and comfortable 


F features, the Arch Preserver Shoe feels light and 


f easy on your feet, with perfect freedom of action. 
It bends freely at the ‘‘ball’’ (the big toe joint), 
which is the only place the foot itself bends. 


And you have delightful styles, created by our New 


-York studio in collaboration with our Paris correspondent 


—insuring a correct appearance for every occasion—with 
priceless foot happiness! 

But remember this—the Arch Preserver Shoe is differ- 
ent from ordinary shoes, and is patented. You must wear 
this shoe to get the advantage it offers, because it cannot 
be successfully imitated. 





Send in the coupon below for booklet, “‘A New World,” 
and the name of the Arch Preserver Shoe dealer nearest to 
you. Hewill show you the 
newest styles; also Arch 
Preserver Shoes for misses 

x “4 5 y 
see girls if you The Gibbsleigh : 






The Ileana 


The Selby Shoe Co., 519 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send*postpaid your booklet No. L-19, ““A 
New World” and name your dealer. 


I usually buy my shoes from 
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of Culture 


ULTURED people are kind, 
thoughtful, deliberate. They 
think of the future. 


They plan carefully, act logically, 
refusing to be moved by emotion or 
tradition. 


They wish to show respect for the 
deceased, not merely gaudy tribute. 
They wish to know in the long years 
to come that their sorrow will not 
be exaggerated by regret, that their 
loneliness may not carry the burden 
of remorse. 


In a word, they wish protection for 
the remains — positive, permanent 
protection — for the loved one. 


Therefore it is a definite mark of our 
cultural development that so many 
thousands of people today are tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that such 
protection is available in the Clark 
Grave Vault. 


And the continuous impressive in- 
crease in the use of the Clark is proof 
of the fact that it does give this pro- 
tection. 


In more than a quarter of a century 
no Clark Grave Vault has ever been 
known to fail. It protects because 
it is built according to an immutable 
law of Nature. 


And it is permanent because it has 
been so carefully planned to resist 
the elements. Being made of metal 
it is not porous. It is constructed 
throughout of Keystone copper steel, 
or Armco Iron, 12 gauge, with a plat- 
ing of pure cadmium on the higher 
priced vaults (applied by the Udylite 
Process, exclusive to this vault). 


Science knows no greater resistance 
to rust than is found in this vault. 


Leading funeral directors gladly rec- 
ommend the Clark Grave Vault, and 
give with each one a 50 year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


VAULT 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It isa means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, 
the vault is not a Clark. 
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given a picturized Indian drama, why 
not, as in Washington, have a real— 
though secretly electric—camp fire sur- 
rounded by: rugs in the middle of the hall, 
and a genuine Omaha Indian to tell the 
circle of his tribal life and romance? 

A group of boys and girls whose hearts 
are set on sport will be sitting on the edges 
of their chairs to watch the actual motions 
by which the athletes, whose names are to 
them as the stars in heaven, throw the 
ball, or make the jump or wield the racket, 
motions repeated again and again—slowly, 
slowly—in that magic ‘‘slow-up” of the 
film. 

An outstanding achievement in histor- 
ical film is the series made with all the 
scholarly accuracy that Yale University 
can contribute, but given the glamour of 
drama and art. 

You may see with your own eyes heroic, 
patient, adventurous, triumphant and 
tragic Columbus; you may see Isabella, 
and you may see the lonely seas defied 
by acockleshell of a little boat; you may 
see Washington, discouraged, dogged and 
successful; you may see Grant and Lee, 
two heroes, and you may see the healing 
of the sore wound that once threatened 
our land. 

The whole story of our country becomes 
more than a page on a book, with a series 
of review questions at the end of each 


chapter. Small wonder that President 
Angell said: “‘No one can see such pic- 
tures and fail to come away with a truer 
and more vivid sense of the metal out of 
which our nation has been forged, a broader 
and keener vision of the meaning of Amer- 
ica.” So much for the opinion of a great 
educator. 

Of course the small town is the greatest 
sufferer from the objectionable movie. 
“All the nasty bits going cheap,” as an 
English butcher said. But the number of 
producers and the number of motion 
picture-house owners who, like my friend 
the book publisher, are glad to earn their 
living by something that contributes to 
the life of the nation, is steadily on the 
increase. 

When we find them, we can help them 
to know that decency pays. Every book 
is not great, nor can we expect every 
movie to be great, but we have a right to 
ask that there shall be none that shall 
violate American standards of home and 
church and government. Even this hop- 
skip-and-jump little article shows what 
can be done by taking the movie into 
community life, from the small town up to 
the city, in the church, the school, the 
civic life, that grouping of homes that 
makes the town—our town. 

It would seem that every one of us that 
lives in a home or has children in a school 
or attends a church or even belongs to a 
community might be helping a bit. 


Early American Shintz, 


(Continued from Page 122) 


possible for many room schemes. The 
atlas chintz may be used most suitably in 
the informal living room, and any such 
room which aspires to the Early American 
spirit may welcome the quaint beauty of 
this fabric, which relies upon its use of 
maps and ships, as well as the loveliness 
of its color schemes, for its smartness and 
style. 

Dressed in it, the most usual windows 
may claim distinction; newly upholstered 
in it, the most everyday sofa may help to 
transform any average collection of furni- 
ture which may include a gateleg table, 
some Windsor chairs, a simple desk, and a 
small overstuffed chair or so that may be 
suitably garbed in the chintz or a harmo- 
nizing plain color. 

Another glazed chintz which would coax 
almost any mahogany-furnished dining 
room into style is a hunting chintz show- 
ing a background of ivory russet and 
green, gayly spotted with the orange-red 
coats of the riders of the bay-colored 
horses, and the colorfully laden coach and 
four which pauses for a moment at the 
crossroads for the assurance the signpost 
can give that they are on the right way. 
Against cream walls, window draperies of 
this chintz would act as a very decorative 
foil for furniture of mahogany—a scheme 
which might be accented further by the 
use of two or three framed hunting prints 
hung on the wall. This chintz is also very 
effective when used in the living room in 
which there is some green-painted furni- 
ture, with perhaps standing woodwork of 
green offering an additional enhancement 
against walls of cream color. Used for 
curtains and for the coverings of two or 
three upholstered pieces, such a scheme 
would be sure to result in a room that 
was not only very unusual but exceed- 
ingly smart. 

There is a great vogue at present for 
printed fabrics reproducing or resembling 
the old toiles which were made in the 
eighteenth century at the village of Jouy, 
in France. All sorts of historic settings 
and quaint landmarks decorate these new 
fabrics, effectively printed in one color on 
a background of white, as a rule. Red on 
white has always been a great favorite, 
but to meet the needs of many schemes 
there are offered fabrics printed with 
blue, green, brown, or black on a white 
background. One of the very prettiest of 


these depicts scenes and relics of Jeffer- 
son’s day, and is obtainable in any of the 
mentioned colors. The daintiness of such 
a pale fabric is seen at its best with furni- 
ture of slender proportions and delicate 
details, and in room schemes which are 
not weighty. 

The brown and white print might be 
used very effectively in the room furnished 
in maple, with accenting notes of warmer 
brown, or richer yellow, and of black, to 
add zest. The black and white print 
might be used in any room which is domi- 
nated by furniture painted a rich color, 
such as red, jade green, or peacock. The 
blue and white print may be used effec- 
tively with average bedroom furniture of 
mahogany or walnut, or with furniture 
which has been painted rich old blue, in 
which case there should be contrasting 
notes of a warm color for accent. Pictorial 
chintzes in green and white contrast well 
with the green or the mulberry scheme; 
while red and white prints are exceedingly 
smart when used with furniture of ma- 
hogany, with ivory furniture, and some- 
times with antiqued maple. In fact, the 
smartness of the modern pictorial print 
makes up completely for its paleness of 
tone, providing the latter quality is han- 
dled intelligently. 

For slipcovers and upholsteries, the 
quilted materials provide a quaint new 
note in the scheming of up-to-date rooms. 
One such material is very lovely with its 
ground of greenish blue, spotted here and 
there with the demurest of gay-colored 
posies. Another quilted fabric exploits a 
colorful design of English-chintz charac- 
ter on a ground of soft yellow; and still 
another is conventionally designed in an 
all-over pattern of rose and blue. But per- 
haps the quaintest of all is a quilted piece 
printed in an actual patchwork design and 
which may be obtained also in the plain 
print without being quilted. These two 
fabrics showing the identical patchwork 
design, may be used with great profit in 
any bedroom determined to emulate the 
Early American spirit. The patchwork 
design may be very effective if used for the 
bedspread, the window valances, and per- 
haps the upholstery of one chair, or the 
covering of two pillows. For a contrasting 
material a plain fabric should be chosen in 
a color that matches one of those found in 
the patchwork design. 
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over old worn floors 
Modernize the rooms of your home, at 
reasonable cost, without disturbing any 
woodwork except the moulding at the 


baseboard. The work can be done one 
room at a time, if more convenient. 


OAK lends beauty and dignity, har- 
monizing with furnishings of what- 
ever period. 

OAK makes a permanent floor, time 
only enriching its mellowness. The 
lustrous surface is easily kept in per- 
fect condition, promoting health and 
saving housework. 

Oak floors add value to property for 

rental or sale, at a negli- 

gible expense compared 
with temporary floor coy- 

Hl Story erings. 

4 4 Write for this booklet 

‘ —containing modern color 


finishes with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


853 Hearst Building CHICAGO 
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peseionr for the tiny folk. This free 
Style Book—‘‘Baby’s Own Bock”— 
brings you adorable styles for Baby And 
for children up to six years. The same 
little garments that are sold in our retail 
stores. Rompers, dresses, underwear, *!0es, 
stockings, sweaters, coats and play togs. 
Practical, serviceable, yet exclusive styles. 
Lowest Prices — Style Book Free 
Everything your children need. At prices lower 
than you could make them for. Just im«cine- 
children’s coats $2.49 to $9.85. Infants’ <resses 
39c to $2.98. Send today for your copy of “isaby’s 
Own Book.” Garments of exceptional quaiity 4 
money-saving prices. Every purchase guaran 
teed. The book is FREE. Write for it today 


fane Bryant 
39** St.at Fifth Ave. 

Address Dept. 53 NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT STENA 
BROOKLYN BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 


RETAIL 
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See how the Old English Wax film brings 

mellow, glowing charm — and at the 

same time protects the floor against 
scratches, wear, and dirt. 


This simple treatment gives floors 


hardens them ag 


NEW, easy way to beautify and 
protect floors, linoleum, wood- 
work, and furniture against wear is 
now available to everyone. It is the 
Old English Wax film treatment. 
This treatment coats the surfaces 
with a thin, hard wax film that pro- 


tects the beauty of the wood against ~~ 


hurrying feet, every-day dirt, chil- 
dren’s carelessness, possible stains. 
A\\ the wear is on the hard wax film, 
instead of on the surface beneath. 


Do it this easy way 


u merely glide the Old English 
axer-Polisher over the floor. It’s 
a> €asy tO use as a Carpet-sweeper. It 
voes under furniture and radiators. 

polishes right up to the baseboard, 
because every square inch of it is an 
active waxing and polishing surface. 
So simple a child can use it—yet so 
turdy it lasts a lifetime. Nothing 


\" 


to get out of order. That’s why hundreds of thousands 
are in use in homes throughout America. 

First, the Old English Waxer-Polisher applies a 
protecting film of Old English Wax over the entire 
floor. Next it polishes that wax film to a deep, glow- 
ing lustre. And the work is done. Then see the 
softly glowing mellowness cast charm over all sur- 


roundings! 


The Old English Wax film method gives lasting 
beauty to all floors—old floors, new floors, wood 





Any home can now afford it. 


supreme beauty, and surface- 


cainst wear 
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$510 waxing outfit for only *37% 





1 Old English Waxer-Polisher............... $3.90 
1 Can Old English Paste Wax..............-. 45 
1 Can Old English Liquid Wax............... 75 
1 Valuable Book on Floor Care.............. Free 
$5.10 

SOGGIE TOWNS. eae tces ss 50 825 3.90 

WOU GAVE. eee te $1.20 


For prices West of Denver and in Canada, see coupon below 


Fill in coupon below and mail today 


sealed in by the 
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or linoleum. Whether your floors are now vat- 
nished, shellaced, or painted, they need the protection 
that only this marvelous wax-treatment can give. 





This sions device easily and quickly applies 


the Old English Wax film. You merely glide it 
over the floor. Read money-saving offer at left. 


| Lasting Floor Beauty 
Old English Wax film 


Frederick J. Sterner, the eminent 
architect who designed this charming 
Tudor room in his New York home, says: 
“Nothing equals the- beauty and protec- 
tion that a wax treatment gives to floors, 
woodwork, and furniture.”’ 


Paste Wax treatment once or twice a year. 
Such frequently used spots as doorways 
can be kept flawless by an occasional wax 
“touching up.” 

To keep your floors always clean and 
bright, simply go over them occasionally 
with Old English Liquid Wax. It not 
only removes the dirt, but brightens and 
renews the polish: The Old English 
Waxer-Polisher does all the work of 
applying and polishing both the paste 
and the liquid wax. Could anything be 
easier ? 


Read money-saving offer above. 


Sold at paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing, and department stores 


+ ry ry 


FREE: Costly book on home beauty 


It’s so easy to make your home more lovely, 
more attractive! This book tells you how. 
Floors, woodwork, furniture, linoleum — all 
soon will glow with undreamed-of beauty, and 
you will save money and trouble. 

This book answers all questions — when to 


use paste wax, when to use liquid wax, how to beautify old 
floors, and treat new ones—page after page of authoritative, 
helpful information based on over thirty years’ experience. 
Mail the coupon now for your copy, free. 








Save the cost of refinishing 


Treated this way, your floors will be pro- 
tected forever from daily wear, as a dining- 
room table is protected by a glass top. Never 
again will your floors require a complete re- 
finishing. Merely give them an Old English 
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The A. S. Boyle Co., 1059 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 


Check here for 
free book only 


Send me your free book, |Send $5.10 Old English Waxing 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- | Outfit at $3.90 (Denver and West, 
workand Furniture—Their | $4.25; Canada 
Finish and Care.” 


Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 


$4.50; Winnipeg 
and West $5.00) enclosed. 
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truly wonderful about a food that \ : 
appeals equally to little children, » : = 





their parents and their grandparents fi 
— and has maintained this appeal re 


for thirty-five years. ; 


TRY THIS SHREDDED WHEAT PORRIDGE 


Shredded Wheat is espe- 
cially tempting as a por- 
ridge for Winter breakfasts. 
Simply allow two biscuits 
to simmer in a saucepan, 
let drain, cover with milk 
or cream, salt or sugar to 
taste and serve. Won’t you 
“S885 try some?—today! 
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THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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Lacquers, easy to use, 
beautify your home 
>, at small cost. 


You can do perfectly stunning 
book cases, gorgeous screens, 
exquisite tilt-top tables, wall 
shelves, telephone sets, lovely 
end tables, radio cabinets, etc., 
easily, quickly, surely. Choose 
any of the undecorated pieces 
pictured and described in our 
free 1927 Yearbook and new 
Spring Supplement—then dec- 
orate them yourself, at great 
money savings. 

Thayer & Chandler art furni- 
ture is splendid three-ply 
wood, carefully fitted, 
smoothly sanded and finished 
and sent to you knock-down, 
easily and quickly put together. 
You decorate it with Prof. 
Hibbard’s Wood Lacquers— 
they are applied quickly, and 
dry in 3 or 4 minutes. 

The, Spring Supplement also 
tells of parchment shades, 
china, glass, gesso-polychrome, 
iron novelties, curtain poles, 
trays, etc., all ready to be dec- 
orated—and we supply the 
very newest and loveliest color 
_ transfer pictures now so uni- 
versally used for art furniture 
decoration—very “different” 
and not to be found in stores. 
Besides, there’s our 132-page ‘‘How- 
to-do Book” that tells the easy way 
to do all kinds of artcraft work. Reg- 
ularly $1.00; only soc if you mention 
this advertisement. 

Today, send soc for the ‘tHow-to-do 


Book”; the 24-page ‘Spring Supple- 
ment” ‘is FRE 


Thayer & Ch stalls 


Headquarters for homecraft decorators 


Dept.23,913 Van BurenSt., Chicago 
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9. r YOU like to draw, test your natural sense 
of design, proportion, color, perspective, etc., 
with our simple, scientific Art Ability Question- 
naire. Learn if your talent is worth dev eloping. 
You will be frankly told what your score is. 


Many Federal School Students—girls as well as 
men—are making $3500, $4000, $5000 and $6000 
yearly. In commercial art work you can earn 


as much as a man of equal ability. Learn at home 


In spare time. The Federal Course contains 
lessons by leading artists, gives you personal 
criticisms, and leads rapidly to practical work. 
By all means get this free test—send now for 
your Questionnaire. State age and occupation. 





913 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Federal School of Commercial Designing 
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BeaNurse 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 















Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Established 27 years. 


Earn While Learning 

If you are over 18 and under 55 years 

write for illustrated catalog and 32 Sam- 

ple Lesson Pages with FREE details of 

Money-back Guarantee and FREE 

NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 32, 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 


Because a 
Inde 
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ambitious women—Dental 





ee. Bs / YY largefreecatalog. Money back guarantee. Chicago 


8. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Il 


Amazing New Field for Women—Earn$25to$3 5a 
week. Now there is a new profitable field open to 
Nursing. Includes as- 
sisting the dentist while he is working, meeting 
patients, keeping records, and caring for instru- 
ments and supplies. We train you for this fasci- 
nating, uncrowded field by our wonderful Home- 
Study Method—the result of our 27 years’ experi- 
enceteaching nursing. Earn While Learning. If you 
are over 18 and under 55 send for full details a 


School of DENTAL NURSING, Dept. B-14, 421 





int mal nc apt ME OUT- 
pF im with your name and address, to The Curtis 

1 hee: ill ori ompany, 735 Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
! cama ring you full details telling how our subscription rep- 
ves easily make $5 or $10.a week extra in their spare time! 
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Dance NM agic 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Around the angle of the corridor she 
encountered Ripley Chandler pacing up 
and down, his hands stiffly at his sides. 
He, too, was cn patrol. 

“Did you come out of there?’’ he de- 
manded. ‘“‘From my daughter’s room?” 

“Yes, sir—thank you, sir,” Teddy said 
in a meek voice. 

“Has she prayed?”’ Ripley demanded. 

“What’s the last word?” 
Teddy cocked her head. “I don’t 
seem to recognize it?”’ 

“Did she spend the night in 


prayer?” Ripley thun- 
dered. 
“No, sir,’’ she an- 


swered. ‘‘ Please, sir. She 
spent it on the sofa.”’ 

“Tell her I’m comin’ 
in. Tell her I’m comin’— 
and go git ready to pros- 
trate herself before the 
Almighty.” 

Teddy eyed him curiously. 
“You’re her father, aren’t 
”’? she asked. 


i Well, you’re a beaut ofa father,’’ she 
said with a sudden outburst of scorn. 










Then, before he could detain her, she J 
was past him and in the descending ele- 
vator. She returned with a handful of 
morning papers, thought better of passing 
without a word, and turned to face him. 


OU stay out of there,” she said. 

“T’m looking after Jahala. You 
leave her alone. Father! I won’t have her 
pestered, do you hear? She doesn’t need 
any father; she’s got friends.” 

Then, after she had paused to make a 
gamin face, a merry, mischievous face at 
the patrolman, the door slammed behind 
her. 

Seated side by side on the davenport, 
they read the papers, Teddy with quick 
interest and curiosity, Jahala with a sick- 
ening sense of calamity, of debacle, of 
finality. As she read fact and conjecture 
and inference, as she saw her name blaz- 
oned with Brophy’s name, she cried out 
with the shame of it and with the injustice 
of it. It was unjust. What had she done 
to deserve this? She clutched Teddy’s arm. 
‘I shall never dance again,” she cried. 

“‘Be yourself, child. Be yourself. You'll 
crashoutofthismess. No jury would : 

“‘Teddy! Do you believe I did it? Do 
you think I killed Brophy?” 

“T think you overlooked a bet if you 
didn’t. Of course I don’t believe you 
killed him, Jahala. It isn’t on the cards. 
With me your story goes as it lays.” 

“But who? Who? Who killed him? 
Who followed him here?”’ 

Teddy scrutinized her. ‘‘ You're afraid 
you know,”’ she said acutely. 

But Jahala’s thoughts would not be 
anchored even to that dreadful possibility. 
‘“‘T never shall dance again,”’ she repeated. 





EAUTIFUL but dumb! The day 

you crash the gate there’ll be a line of 
managers as long as the crowd at the box 
office of a sell-out. They’ll stand in line 
from some place else to here with their 
bank rolls in their paddies, and they'll 
roll over and play dead for you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“There’s many a trouper along Broad- 
way would give a million for this pub- 
licity.” 

“What?” 

“You'll pack ’em in. You were a wow 
as you were, just strutting your stuff. 
But now! Believe you me, you can jam 
the Yale Bowl eight performances a week; 
and I don’t mean maybe.” 

“T can never dance again,” Jahala an- 
swered, her voice a whisper, her eyes twin 
gulfs of despair. Then, ‘‘I danced because I 
hadto dance. I wasborntodance. It—it 
was in me; and oh, how glad I was and how 
glorious it was! I worshiped it. I loved 


my body because it was beautiful and 
graceful, and because I could make it do 
the things I dreamed. Nobody can say, 
nobody dare say I was wicked to dance, or 
that God hated me because I danced. I 
danced because it made beauty, and be- 
cause I loved it and the audiences loved 
it. It was, it was beautiful. But now— 
never again.” 

She could not find at first the 
words to express what burned in 
her heart, the bitter re- 
sentment, the revolt, 
the shame, the degrada- 
tion of it. She could 
not make plain her ab- 
horrence of such a 
sordid trafficking. 

Teddy still pored 
over the papers. ‘‘ Did 
you see this?” she 
asked excitedly. ‘‘‘Po- 
lice question poet and 
lyric writer . . . as- 
saulted Brophy on his own stage. 
Knocked him down at last night’s 
performance. . . . Quentin Dandini.’”’ 
She lifted slow eyes to Jahala’s face. ‘‘Is 
that what you’re afraid of?”’ she asked. 
And then: ‘‘‘Jahala’s former dancing 
partner quizzed. Youth Jahala aban- 
doned to dance for Brophy—wandering 
streets—hanging around stage door—said 
to have threatened Brophy’s life. Petrie.’ 
Sweet cat! Petrie too. Next they’ll be 
catching Leach Norcott in the dragnet. 
They seem to be out for all your buddies.” 

“No. No. Not Leach. Not Leach.” 

“Um.” Teddy eyed her sapiently. “‘So 
you tripped over that brick! Leach Nor- 
cott, eh? And I thought you were too 
hard-boiled to fall for anybody.” 


ANDINI and Petrie! Was it one of 

them? Jahala shut hereyes. Already 
Petrie’s life was ruined, his ambition 
killed, because of her. Had she brought 
him to this as well, to blood guilt? Or 
Dandini? Was he a murderer—and be- 
cause of her? Or Leach? Was the ruin 
of any or all of their three lives to be laid 
at her door? It frightened her, appalled 
her. 

“Your dad’s prowling outside,’’ said 
Teddy. ‘“‘He’s all cramped up with a yen 
to pray.” 

“Don’t let him in. I won’t see him. I 
can’t bear that. He called me ‘a naked 
Jezebel’—stood up in his seat in the the- 
ater and shouted it. Pray!’’ She paused 
and groped. ‘I wonder,”’ she said slowly, 
“if he has ever prayed. I wonder if that 
terrible thing can be prayer.” 

“Forget it. Better apply the little old 
dab of make-up and slip on something 
nifty. This looks like a large day. The 
sleuths and what not will be dropping in— 
and the boys who write for the papers. 
Got to have the old pep to go through with 
it, so take a brace. I'll be here backing 
every play. A hot bath and a fresh pair of 
silk stockings’ll be better than a shot in 
the arm.” 

Jahala allowed herself to be persuaded; 
and Teddy, pert with the flash pertness of 
Broadway, afraid or unable to display 
what truth of fineness and sympathy and 
human love lay beneath that deep veneer, 
assisted tenderly, gently, with a tact and 
consideration which many another woman, 
not a chorus girl, might well emulate. It 
never occurred to Teddy that she was 
tactful or gentle or gracious. 


OW,” she said when the bath was 
over, “‘you slip into bed for half an 
hour. It’llstep youup. Shut the old eyes 
and don’t think. I’ll sit right here, and 
never a peep out of me.” 
So Jahala obediently got into the bed— 
not in her own bedroom, the room upon 
whose floor Brophy had lain—and closed 


(Continued on Page 193) 











BRILLO shortens 
household tasks 


Brillo—the soft fibre lubricated pads 
and polisher—is all you need for 
aluminum—for agate, iron and other 
cooking ware; for wood and glass; for 
tubs, sinks, stoves—and your own ex- ° 
perience will suggest many other uses. 
Brillo works quickly —costs but a few 
cents—is most convenient—and saves 
your hands. No rags; no lye; no 
effort; no waste. I 30,000,000 packages 
sold. Send the coupon—get the proof! 
BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; 
and at leading department, hardware and 
grocery stores. 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 






Send this 
coupon— 
get the 


proof! 





Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of BRILLO. 
Name 

Address___ 
Dealer. 
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RMU SBFARAZA LING GELATINE 


Two Desserts, a Salad, and a Candy! 


O YOU really know gelatine?.... many 

people think of it only asa ‘“‘jellied des- 
sert”....they donot realize what a plain, un- 
flavored, uncolored and unsweetened gelatine, 
like Knox’s, actually means to cookery. You 
have no idea, until you try it, how many 
different desserts and salads can be made by 
combining fresh or canned fruits, vegetables, 
fish or meats with Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
You have no idea of the simplicity —and the 
economy! A single package of Knox’s con- 


tains enough gelatine to make four different 
dishes— six servings of each! A single pack- 
age will prove to you that there isa great dif- 
ference in gelatines—a decided difference in 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health’ 


favor of Knox. Try a package and prepare, 
from it, the four delicious dishes presented 
on this page. Make one today—your 
family will ask you for another tomorrow. 

P.S. Write for Mrs. Knox’s Books, con 
taining dozens of unusual recipes, and 
valuable suggestions, for entertaining, for 
economizing, and for maintaining health. 
Free—for your grocer’s name and 4c for 
postage. Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., 
113 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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SALAD IN JELLY 
(6 Servings) 


COFFEE MARSHMALLOW CREAM 


{23 [3] 


(6 Servings) (6 Servings) 


ORANGE-PINEAPPLE SPONGE 


[4] 
CHOCOLATE FUDGE 


14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 





Plain Sparkling 
Granulated Gelatine 
for general use 


Basic recipe for a simple fruit or vegetable 
salad. 

4 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 

\% cup cold water. 

1 cup boiling water. 

\% cup mild vinegar (or lemon juice). 

44 cup sugar. % teaspoonful salt. 

Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes and 
dissolve in boiling water; add sugar and stir 
until dissolved. Add vinegar and salt. Al- 
low jelly to thicken somewhat, then stir pre- 
pared vegetables or fruit through and turn 
into wet molds. When canned fruit is to be 
molded, the fruit syrup may be substituted 
for an equal part of the boiling water. 


lg envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 

\% cup cold water. 

1% cups strong boiling coffee. 

2 (Hn benete = J sugar. 4% cup condensed or 
evaporated milk (or use plain milk). 

1 tablespoonful lemon juice. 

\% teaspoonful vanilla. 

Few grains of salt. 1 cup of marshmallows. 
Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes and dissolve 

in hot coffee. Add sugar and etig until dissolved. 

Add milk, lemon juice, sugar and salt, and when 

it begins to stiffen, stir in marshmallows cut in 

fourths. Turn into wet mold and chill. Serve with 

or without cream. If plain milk or evaporated 

milk is used, allow one-fourth cup more sugar. 


¥% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
\% cup cold water. 

14 cup hot water. 

4 cup cooked pineapple juice. 

\% cup orange or apricot juice. 

1 Pas Bence of lemon juice. 

Few grains salt. 

Whites 2 eggs. 

Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes and 
dissolve in boiling water. Add sugar, salt 
and fruit juice. When it begins to stiffen, 
beat until frothy, and fold in whites of eggs 
beaten very stiff. Beat thoroughly, pile in 
glasses and decorate with pieces of pineapple 
and cherries. Serve with or without cream. 


1% cups milk. 
1% squares chocolate or 4 tablespoonfuls 
cocoa. Few grains salt. 
2 cups sugar. 1 cupnut meats, chopped. 
4 tablespoonful butter. 
1 teaspoonful vanilla. 
Soak gelatine in one-fourth cupcold milk 
5 minutes. Bring sugar and remaining 
milk to boiling point, add melted choco- 
late and salt and let boil until mixture will 
form a soft ball when tried in cold water. 
Remove from range, add soaked gelatine, 
butter and vanilla. Beat untilit thickens, 
add nut meats and turninto buttered pan. 
When firm, cut in squares. 





Same Sparkling Gelatin 
with Lemon Fleet 
separate envelope fn 

mixed with the Gelatint 
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Whos e Fault 
| When Children 
| Disobey ? 


Bunce up children—making them into the right 
kind of men and women—is about the most important 
Think how much is at stake f 










ot 


es pai sits 


thing in life. the whole fu- 
ture of those precious little lives! Whether we can be proud 
of our boys and girls—both while they are growing up and 
after they are grown—depends more upon intelligent han- 
dling than upon inheritance. Far more depends upon the 
qualities we help our children acquire than upon the quali- 
ties they are born with. 
Recently there has been devel- 
Do You Know How oped a system of child training 
to instruct children in which is founded upon the latest 
the delicate matter principles endorsed by leading 
of sex? national authorities. It accom- 
to obtain cheerful plishes results never dreamed of 
obedience always? by the average parent—results 
to correct mistakes of which forever banish disobedi- 
early training? ence, wilfulness and untruthful- 
to keep a child from ness with their consequent worry, 
crying? strain and nervous fatigue. 


: “o Hee 3 initiative in FREE BOOK 
to teach children in- We shall be glad to send you free of 
tantly to comply charge our new booklet, “* New Meth- 
with command ods in Child Training,” together with 
“Don’t touch"? full particulars of the work of the 
to suppress temper in Parents Association and the special 
children without benefits it offers to members. 
punishment? If this booklet answers a few of the 
to teach punctuality? questions that have perplexed you, 
Perseverance? Care- you will be glad that you sent for it. 
fulness? It is showing thousands of sincere 
American mothers the easy and right 
way to train their children. And it is 
only a matter of sending a post card 


The Parents Association 
Dept.442, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Kor good looks, long wear and 
economy, use Boott Curtains at 
every window. 





Absorbent, good-looking, long- 
Wearing, inexpensive, Boott Towels 
are for every towel purpose. 





ee ra aaaaca 


At most department and dry 
goods stores. 


j Ask to see them. 
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(Continued from Page 191) 


her eyes. But not tosleep. Never had she 
been so wakeful; never, it seemed, had 
her thoughts flicked with such lightning 
rapidity from point to point, or been so 
sharp edged, so brilliantly lighted, so 
terribly, blindingly distinct. 

From horror to horror, weighing, esti- 
mating, peering into the future, recalling 
the past. Then, inevitably perhaps, they 
settled upon Leach Norcott and there they 
remained. Leach Norcott! What did she 
know of him; why, suddenly, had he be- 
come so essential to her? What was this 
thing which had befallen her, this dreadful 
yearning for a man, this feeling of awful 
blankness when he was gone? Why—why 
Leach Norcott? 


ID she want to marry him? Now, for 

the first time, that thought came to 
her. Did she want to marry any man? 
Or to enter into any relations with a man 
which would bind her, hinder her, entrap 
her into giving up a measure of her liberty ? 
She did not know. She could answer no 
questions save one, and the answer to that 
was that she wanted him now, wanted his 
presence, the sound of his voice. 

But he did not come, would not come. 
Because he thought she had given to an- 
other what, cynically enough, he 
had told her he wanted for 
himself, he had heaped scorn 
upon her, had flown into 
one of those dangerous, 
inexplicable humors of 
his, had insulted her 
cruelly by word and 
voice, had even gone 
to the length of thrust- 
ing her out of his car, 
to walk home alone ws 
through the murky 
streets. But she did not . 
resent it, knowing what 
she now knew—how she had 
been tricked by Brophy. 

And then what? To what length 
had his ungoverned impulse carried him, 
that impulse which led him to extrava- 
gances of action, to unpleasant episodes, to 
conduct which delighted the readers of yel- 
low journals? Had he seen Brophy enter- 
ing this building and had he followed him 
to this room, there to slay him in blind 
passion? 

She feared this was the fact. 

If only he would come! If only he 
would tell her! If only she might see him, 
touch his hand, listen to his voice! 

One comfort she derived. He must have 
desired her greatly, or he could not have 
scorned her so terribly. He loved her! 
Leach Norcott loved her—but what then? 


XVI 


EDDY answered the morning’s first 

ring of the bell, and saw standing be- 
fore her a dapper little figure familiar to all 
Broadway, Zeidel, producer of musical 
shows. 

He beamed upon her, and wrung his 
hands ingratiatingly. ‘‘Jahala, now, she 
is up yet? I come early to see her.” 

Teddy was upon the point of going into 
the particulars of her opinion of the gentle- 
man when reflection caused her to pause. 
Perhaps a visit from this man might benefit 
Jahala. His purpose in coming was ap- 
parent. Might it not be wise to let him 
come in? She shrugged her shoulders. 
“T’ll tell her you’re here.” 

Jahaia was ravishing. Worry and terror 
and. anxiety and sleeplessness had not 
marred her beauty, only altered it to an- 
other form. She stepped through the door 
aud stood regarding Zeidel, who leaped to 
nis feet, smirking and wringing his hands. 

“I come early,” he said, ‘‘to be the first. 
So you shall know Zeidel is your friend, 
eh? ” 

“You are very kind.” 

“Sure. That’s what they all say. Well, 
this ain’t so good, is it? But you should 
worry. I bet you worry. We sit down 
together and talk it over, eh?”’ 

“T have nothing to talk over with you. 
I do not want to talk. I—I am—it was 
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kind of you to come, but—I can’t talk to 
anyone today.”’ 

“For your own good it is. All you need 
is a first-class lawyer. Then you are all 
right. The’ ain’t a jury would convict a 
girl that looks like you of anything. Ina 
month it is fixed. I know. Now we should 
talk business.”’ 

“Please go away,” Jahala said wearily. 


“7 OU should listen, please. I got with 

meacontract. Youshould write your 
own figure in it. I know what you get 
from Brophy—lunch money it is to what I 
give you. If you can’t do nothing but 
walk on and off, you can pack ’em in, but 
also you can dance and all. Now we 
should get together on this +3 

Jahala took two steps toward him, her 
eyes flashing, color bright in her cheeks for 
the first time in many hours. The in- 
dignity of it! The insult to all in her that 
was fine and great! The placing of a cash 
value upon her calamity! She pointed to 
the door. 

““Go—at once,”’ she said, and then anger 
welled up not to be restrained. This was 
happening to her—to her, Jahala! This 
little man dared hold her so cheaply —her 
and the fire of genius which burned in her 
and was so precious to her. For that mo- 
ment she was her old self, arrogant, ego- 

istic. ‘‘ You little ghoul!”’ she said. 
“You dare! You dare make such 
an offer to me! To me, Ja- 
hala! You unspeakable 
vermin! ‘Also I can 
dance’! You would 
throw that in for good 
measure. You would 
exhibit me—me, to 
whom this awful thing 
has come—as if I had 
two heads, and give the 
other ghouls who come 
to see me more than their 
money’s worth because I 
can also dance. I didn’t 
know there lived a thing like 
you—a vile, crawling, despicable 
thing. You dare! You dare!’ she 
stopped, panting. 

Zeidel smirked, waggled his too large 
head and wrung his hands once more. 
“Well,” he said, ‘‘about me, now, I don’t 
agree with you. So now we should talk 
business.” 

Jahala caught her breath. Words, hot, 
bitter, scornful words struggled first to be 
out, but before she could speak the bell 
rang again, a loud, insistent ring. Teddy 
darted to the door and opened it. She 
stood back, startled, turning her face, sud- 
denly apprehensive, toward Jahala. 

Leach Norcott brushed past her and 
stood just within the room, erect, tense, 
his face bleak, expressionless, his eyes 
smoldering. 

Then he smiled, and his smile was not 
good to see. ‘‘The carrion crows gather,”’ 
he said, his eyes flicking from Jahala to 
Zeidel. Then to the man: ‘And did you 
rob Brophy’s pockets in the morgue?”’ 

“Leach!” It was a cry of mingled joy 
and terror. ‘‘Why did you come here? 
How dared you come here?”’ 





2 OT to offer you a contract,’’ he said. 

Then he turned to Zeidel. ‘Get 
out,” he said; and the man, cringing, took 
his hat and sidled to the door. 

“Leach!” Jahala turned toward him, 
took one little step toward him and halted. 

“Don’t worry,” he said; ‘‘he’ll be back 
with a better offer—or someone else will.”’ 

Teddy stepped between them. ‘Leach 
Norcott,” she said, ‘‘either behave your- 
self or get out.” 

“Be still,”” he said, and then to Jahala: 
“T had to come.” 

“Why?” she asked. He had come to 
tell her that he had believed a lie and to 
ask her forgiveness for last night. She 
must hear those words if all the world 
died for it. 

Norcott hesitated. He had been driven 
to Jahala by the turbulent, restless spirit 
which possessed him, by an appalling 
sense of ruin, by a groping, agonizing ne- 
cessity to go somewhere, to do something. 
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MR. PEANUT 
REG.U.S'PAT.OFF 






Step right up to the nearest 
confectionery counter and ask 
for the big, crisp salted peanuts, 
in the glassine bags with “Mr. 
Peanut” on them. 5c everywhere. 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, Va., 
Wilkes-Barre, San Francisco, New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Toronto. 





SALTED PEANUTS 
How I Keep 
My Waves 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 








My hair is ever-wavy, with never a 
Marcel. 


It always has a glow. The 
reason lies in a 
hair dress which 
experts made for 
me. 

I apply it ona 
brush twice a 
week. To fluff my 
hair I comb it 
backward, and 
the fluff remains. 
For a curl, use 
combs or fingers 
in the usual way, 
and the curl will 
last. It keeps a 
permanent wave 
in the same way. 
Or it keeps hair 
sleek and smooth 
for those who 
want it, and does it without grease. 

This remarkable hair dress is now sup- 
plied by all toilet counters. It is called 
Edna Wallace Hopper’s Wave and Sheen. 
The price is 75 cents. 

No girl or woman will go without it 
when she once sees what it does. It multi- 
plies the beauty of the hair and keeps it 
in the style one wishes. You will be 
delighted with it. 


For Trial Bottle 


of Wave and Sheen, mail this to-day to 
Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. Enclose 10c for postage and packing. 











B-26-L.H.J. 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 








Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 


“‘hard-skin” calluses on 


at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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It efistens! 


Ir 1sn’r a task to keep the toilet 
bowl as clean, white and shining 


as new. It’s easy to remove those 
unsightly stains, marks and _in- 
crustations. Use Sani-Flush. See 
the bow] glisten! 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in the 
bowl, follow directions on the can, 
then flush. That’s all. 

And Sani-Flush really cleans. 
Gets down into the hidden trap 
where a brush never can reach. 
Banishes foul odors too. Harmless 
to plumbing connections. It’s an 
easy, pleasant task to use Sani- 
Flush. Saves time. Keep it handy 
in the bathroom always. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top can 
at your grocery, drug or hardware store; 


or send 25c for full-sized can. 30c in 
Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


aug vs Par OF 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hyctenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
















Disappointments had embittered him, not 
disappointments of ambition nor of for- 
tune, but of people. He had stepped into 
the world a youth who demanded much of 
the world in the way of behavior, and it 
had been his misfortune to find only mani- 
festations of sordidness, of selfishness, of 
little treacheries and of debauched ideals. 
One faith after another had been be- 
trayed, one ideal after another had, under 
the fiery touch of reality, melted and run 
down into the morass of which it was only 
capable of forming a 
component part. 
Somehow he had 
pinned his faith to Ja- 
hala. At her he could 
not sneer, her he could 
not despise, for in her 
he recognized elements 
of greatness and fibers 
of sturdiness. He 
thought he knew her 
could predict her behavior, and it had 
pleased his distorted fancy to spend his 
efforts to spread her way with tempta- 
tions. He took a fierce, silent pride in her 
invulnerability. And then, when she had 
grown to be his lighthouse in a fog, her 
lamp no longer burned, but became a 
smudge of oily smoke! She had traded 
herself to Brophy! 


OW he was here, not because Brophy 

was dead but because Brophy had 
once lived; because this was Brophy’s 
apartment and so the outward token of 
Jahala’s degradation. It was a vast sense 
of personal betrayal which brought him. 

And he had found her with Zeidel! 
Dickering again! Before Brophy’s blood 
was dry on her carpet, before the ink of 
the shameful story was crystallized upon 
the pages of the newspapers, she was 
trading again, making hay while the sun 
of scandal shone upon her. Capitalizing 
her shame! 

He felt he must tell her. She had hurt 
him, and he must hurt her in return. 

‘“‘Why?”’ he repeated after her. “‘Why 
did I come? I came to offer my services. 
Brophy’s gone, his place is vacant.’’ He 
lifted his shoulders and his lip twisted. 
“TI want it—at the going market figure.” 

It could not be she understood him 
aright, that his words meant what they 
seemed to mean. Jahala lifted her hand, a 
fluttering gesture, half protest, half in- 
credulity. ‘‘What did you say?” she 
asked in a whisper. 

Again Teddy stepped between; she 
seized his arm and shook it. ‘Be still!” 
she cried. ‘‘Have you gone blotto? Lay 
off her, Leach, and get out. You’ve got 
her wrong, Leach. Jahala never knew. 
She didn’t know this was Brophy’s place. 
He put one over on her ——” 

“Please, Teddy,” Jahala said. Then, 
turning to Norcott, “‘ Your offer comes too 
late,” she said. ‘In such matters you 
should be prompt with your bid. And, if 
that is all, will you please go. I—I am 
tired.” 

“If you don’t go,” Teddy said savagely, 
‘*there’ll be another one found dead here.” 


ORCOTT turned slowly toward the 

door, where he paused. ‘Did you 
know,” he asked, ‘that your friend Petrie, 
the one you sent to perdition, killed himself 
an hour ago? Something to think over. 
And Dandini’s locked up. It’s profitable 
to be a friend of yours.”” He opened the 
door and would have stepped out. 

But a uniformed figure interposed. 
“Sorry, Mr. Norcott. I got orders to let 
anybody in, but if there came anybody 
without a written order to let him out, 
why, I wasn’t to let him out. See? The 
boss is lookin’ for the guy that was with 
her last night.” 

Jahala stumbled forward. ‘“‘No. No. 
It was not he. He was never with me last 
night. It was another man. He—he 
doesn’t know anything.” 

The patrolman disregarded her. He 
entered, closing the door, and walked to 
the telephone. Presently he could be 
heard saying, ‘‘The bird’s here, the one 


you been expectin’. 





Jahala crouched against the wall. 
“‘Petrie’s dead. Petrie’s dead,” she re- 
peated over and over to herself. ‘‘I’m to 
blame for that. I’m to blame because 
Petrie’s dead.”’ 

XVII 


WELVE hours! It had all befallen in 

that almost infinitesimal space which 
passes between ten o’clock at night and 
ten o’clock in the morning. It was incred- 
ible to Jahala as she sat beside the window 
in the day coach. It was monstrous. Last 
night! At ten o’clock 
she had been happy, 
surrounded by golden 
glamour, in the very 
zenith of fame. The 
world was her toy. She 
was Jahala, Jahala the 
Glamorous, in the en- 
joyment, of her birth- 
right of genius. At ten 
o’clock in the morn- 
ing—only twelve hours later—all had been 
swept away. Fame had become crimson 
notoriety; happiness was transmuted 
into despair; glamour had been swept 
away by squalor, and in all the world was 
none.so miserable as she. 

She catalogued her calamities: First, 
the appearance of her father denouncing 
her as “a naked Jezebel”; next the 
debacle of a newly discovered love when 
Leach Norcott had expelled her from his 
car; the finding of Brophy dead in her 
bedroom; Zeidel’s offer; Petrie’s suicide; 
Leach Norcott’s supreme _insult—all 
within that brief ticking of the clock. 

Now it was over; she was on the 
train being carried with terrible swift- 
ness toward Ripley Bridge, and in the seat 
beside her sat Ripley Chandler, sternly 
erect and silent. 

The solution of her predicament had 
come hardly as a relief; she had scarcely 
sensed it. From the beginning she had 
only dimly perceived the peril under 
which she stood, the peril of a charge of 
murder. She had feared for Dandini, for 
Petrie, for Norcott, never for herself. 

And then in response to the telephone 
message of the patrolman had come an 
official, congratulatory of manner, but 
with a moral to point. He had entered 
with her father. 

“You will be glad to know,” he said, 
“that we have the person who killed 
Brophy—the girl. We suspected her in 
the beginning and your detention was 
largely a matter of form, but necessary 
until verification came. She has con- 
fessed—Selma Bundy.”’ 


O MUCH Jahalaremembered; the rest 

was dim, vague, crowded with moving 
shadows. She did not know when Norcott 
left her apartment, nor when she was left 
alone with Teddy and her father—and 
with the fragments of her life scattered 
about her feet. 

“TI calc’late to take ye home,”’ Ripley 
said, without relief in her deliverance or 
tenderness for her misery. ‘‘Git ready.” 

She was thinking: “‘Selma Bundy! She 
killed Brophy because of me. Brophy put 
her out for me. I made her a murderess.”’ 

And so, now, she sat in the crowded day 
coach, brooding, suffering, trying to pierce 
the mystery. She was broken, beaten. 
The blows had been too many, too rapidly 
delivered. She was flying to hide her face 
from the world. 

They arrived at Ripley Bridge in the 
darkness. Few were there to watch their 
coming. Past these loungers and officials 
Ripley walked with his daughte, his 
sturdy step in nowise halted or modified, 
his granite face turning neither to right 
nor left, his head high. Jahala walked 
close by his side the few yards which 
separated the railroad station from their 
home. Ripley unlocked the door and 
entered first. Jahala followed and stood 
hesitant, bewildered, not removing hat or 
wrap. 

“Take off your things,” said Ripley. 

She obeyed mechanically while he 
lighted a light. 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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It Saves 


Precious Minutes 





ee ee who are “good 
managers” .... those who have 
plenty of leisure for things outside the 
home ... . rely on the Bissell today 
more than ever. 

For convenient, everyday sweeping, 
there is nothing that takes its place. You 
whisk it out of the closet and over the rugs 
in just a moment. The magical ease with 
which a new Cyco Ball Bearing Bissell 
cleans will amaze you. The fine revolving 
bristles pick up all lint, crumbs, dirt and 
grit from rugs instantly ! No noise, no fly- 
ing dust, no muss. Rubber bumpers pro- 
tect furniture and baseboards. A thumb- 
pressure on the dump lever empties the 
sweeper pans. 

Many women keep a Bissell on each 
floor. It means a sweeper always at hand, 
without carrying. The slight extra cost 
more than justifies itself. 

The cost of the first half dozen brooms 
it saves pays for a Bissell which lasts for 
years. Play-size (toy) Bissells for a few 
dimes. At department, housefurnishing, 
furniture and hard- 
ware stores. The Bis- 
sell booklet —or a cir- 
cular on care and use 
of your present Bissell 
—on request. 

A thumb - pressure 

emplies it 


BISSELL 













LAMPSHADE 


sealing wax. 
structions and patterns that show just what 
to do. It is really a joy to create them, 
choosing your own colors and artistic designs. 
You will want to make several of these 





Carpet Sweeper 
Ni best : 


and How to 
make them 


FL YERU WHERE the new “scissor painted” 


lampshades are gaining in popular favor. 


And no wonder, for their floral designs an 
hand painted effects are strikingly beautiful. 


Yet they are delightfully easy to make. All you 


need is linen or parchment, crepe paper, and 
Dennison has prepared it 


lovely shades for your own home and for gifts, 


or you can make them to sell if you wish. 


Pattern and Instruction Packet—10c 


Get the Dennison Scissor Painting Packet today. Itis 
on sale at stationery and department stores and many 


drug stores. Or simply send 10 cents with this coupon 
for the packet by mail postpaid. 


--D)eywisowevatt 
Dennison’s, Dept. 1-B, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me your Scissor Painting Packet. 
1 enclose 10 cents. 


ON isissscckscasonnadenacieloeiencsien. State.......scccccccscerreeneene® 


(Why not let us include some of the famous 
Dennison Books? Check those you want an 
enclose 10 cents for each.) 
ee Crepe Paper Costumes........Sealing Wax Craft 
oe Crepe Paper Flowers........ Weaving Paper Rope i 
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of your Personal Daintiness 


cleanliness nor to any preparation that gives 
only temporary relief. 


MID the glamour and thrilling enjoy- 
ment of the dance, what a sense of 
security it gives you to know positively 

hat you are protected against that insidious 
nemy of feminine charm —perspiration odor. 

The use of “Mum” by thousands of 
vomen is not a matter of mere fastidious- 
ess. The absolute necessity of guarding 
teminine daintiness against unpleasant body 
odors demands the use of ‘‘*Mum’’—the 
really effective deodorant cream. Careful 
women are not satisfied to entrust their 


en 


Delicate Deodorsn A), 


£0. stee Ghost mat bo = 





‘Mum?’ is the word! 


“Mum” is the deodorant cream used by 
women of finer sensibilities for over 25 
years. You can trust ‘‘Mum’’ implicitly to 
preserve, all day and evening, the fresh 
daintiness of the morning bath. 

A finger-tip of this delightful cream to the 
underarm, and wherever perspiration is 
closely confined, neutralizes a// body odors. 
Get ‘‘Mum’” today. 25cand 50ceverywhere. 


A boon to womankind 


‘“Mum’’ is so entirely safe and so effective 
that it solves another embarrassing problem. 
The use of ‘‘Mum’’ with the sanitary nap- 
kin assures one of perfect poise and peace of 
mind at all times. The truly dainty woman 
would not think of being without ‘‘Mum’’ 
in this important use. 


Special Offer: To get you to use our Amoray 
Talc—with the fragrance that lasts all day—we will 
send both “Mum,” 25c, and Amoray Talc— 
“Powder Perfume,” 25c — 50c worth for 40c. USE 
THE COUPON. 








Special Size Coupon 
February 1927 


“Mum” 


prevents all 
body odors 





Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Enclosed is for which please send me postpaid the offer 
checked. 0 “Mum” 50c, 0 “Mum” 25c, © 10c for Special Size 
of “Mum” 0 Special Offer, 25c “Mum” and 25c “Amoray” 
Tale—50c worth for 40c postpaid. 
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“| wouldn't think of serving 


a hearty meat course without: it’ 
SayS:Mrs. May B. Burns of Beverly Tiills, sire 


February, 1929 | Febru 
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whose recipe was one of those selected out of 
60,000 submitted by good home cooks ~~ 














Let Hawaiian Pineapple 
help solve your menu 
problems~ all year round / 


Wouldn’t you like a savory roast like this tomor- 
row? Can’t you just see good cheer mount high as 
this matchless dish reaches your table? 


Give your family this treat! Canned Hawaiian 
Pineapple with Pork is as sensible as applesauce— 
and far more delicious. The natural fruit acid bal- 
ances the heavy-protein meat diet. And it gives the 
dressing an alluring, distinctive flavor. 


“T honestly believe that my family could eat Ha- 
walian Pineapple with meat dishes three times a 
week,” writes Mrs. May B. Burns of Beverly Hills, 
California. “We are all very fond of it and I know 
that it is good for us, particularly in winter time. 
In fact, I wouldn’t think of serving a hearty meat 
course without it. 


“T get a side or two of Pork Spareribs and sew 
the ends together so the ribs will stand up in the pan. 
Then | put in the dressing and roast for 2 hours in 
a slow oven. Just before serving I slice parboiled 
sweet potatoes over the top and broil under the flame. 
Then I serve additional Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple on the side.” 


And just because Canned Hawaiian Pineapple 
has become so popular as a main-course ingredient, 
don’t forget that it is also unrivaled for many 
desserts. For instance, try these unusually delightful 
“Pineapple Isles’’! 
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“They are so easily made and so satisfying,” says 
Miss Geraldine Verdine of 735 Parsells Ave., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., who sent us the recipe. “I just put a 
spoonful of meringue on a well-drained slice of 
Canned Hawaiian Pineapple and place it in the oven 
long enough to brown. It’s a wholesome, attractive 
dessert. My family never tires of it. And it takes al- 
most no time to make.” 


Another tempting use for Canned Hawaiian Pine- 
apple is the “Carrot Boat Salad” suggested by Mrs. 
Lula Wray of Elkhorn, Nebraska. “Carrots and 
Pineapple in a salad may be new to you,” writes 
Mrs. Wray, “but if you make it this way you will 
like it: Boil 2 large carrots until tender and scoop 
out the centers. Then fill with a mixture of 1 cup 
shredded cabbage, % cup Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple and 4 cup blanched almonds. Serve on lettuce 
leaves with mayonnaise.” 


+ * * K 


Whether your menu problem is a main dish, a 
salad, a fruit cocktail, a drink, a dessert, or an ice, 
Canned Hawaiian Pineapple, either Sliced or 
Crushed, will help you to a delightful solution, 
Both are the same fine quality of 4uscious sun- 
ripened fruit, packed in these two forms for dif- 
ferent types of uses. 















—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 





STUFFING FOR ROAST OR FOWL 


Chop together I onion,1 carrot, 4 cup cel. 
ery and 2 sprigs parsley. Fry gently ina 
little salad oil until onions are yellowed, 
Add 1 cup cooked rice, 3 teaspoons salt,1 
teaspoon pepper, I teaspoon paprika and 
&% teaspoon cloves and cook for a moment 
longer. Then add 1 cup drained Crushed 
Hawaiian Pineapple, '2 cup raisins and 2 
cups fresh bread crumbs. Blend together, 





Treat yourself to both forms often—all year 
‘round! And don’t forget that in order to enjoy the 
full flavor and goodness of Hawaiian Pineapple, 
you must buy it canned! For pineapple attains its 
full sugar content and juiciness only when ripened 
by the tropical sun in the fields where it grows. 
But this field-ripened pineapple is much too fragile se 
to be shipped long distances. 


BE rye 
see fs 


That’s why the so-called “fresh pineapple” which 
is offered in your local market must be picked green 
and allowed to ripen on the long way to market. 
Naturally, pineapple so handled cannot compare 
with the sun-ripened fruit which we can for you in 
our plants located practically on the edge of the 
fields, within a few hours after harvest. 


For your convenience, both Crushed and Sliced 
Hawaiian Pineapple are packed in various sizes of 
cans to meet various menu needs. 
Order a supply from your grocer 
today! Then write for our free book 
illustrated here and try its many 
original menu suggestions. 









CAnd Don’t Overlook Pineapple 
Ice Cream and Ices! 


Always refreshing! Order at the soda 
fountain or restaurant —or have your 
dealer send a brick or a carton home. 

















! CANNED 






© AHPC £9326 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, salads 
and hundreds ofmade- 
up dishes. 
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rR @yFor Your Spring 
“ 
Wardrobe— 


Let These Free Samples 
Introduce You to Delight- 
ful Fast Color Fabrics. 


Sparkling colors that defy rubbing 
and tubbing—modish patterns so 
truly French—here are just the fabrics 
you will want whenyou see the 30 free 
samples of 


GENUINE 


Meher [aa 


Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Prints, plains, voiles, woven checks, 
woven stripes, shantungs and suit- 
ings with the Peter Pan name on the 
selvage, are modest in cost, but rich 
in beauty and wear, and each bears 
the absolute guarantee stated in the 
coupon below. On sale at reliable 
dealers’. 

Send this coupon—or just write your 
name, address, dealer’s name and 
whether he sells Peter Pan—and we 
will send you, free, the “‘Peter Pan 
Sampler”’ of 30 beautiful samples. 


HENRY GLASS & CoO. 
40-A White Street, N.Y. 














Please send me “The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 samples, 
postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 





5 Name 

<5 Street Address or P. O. Box 
“| City and State 

Dealer’s Name 


Does he sell Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics ?____ 





“We will replace any garment 
made of Genuine Peter Pan if 
it fades.— Henry Glass & Co.” 
































PRIZE RECIPE 
None Such Cookies 


) Ingredients—1 cup butter; 134 cups sugar; 3 eggs; 





1 teaspoon soda; 1% tablespoons hot water; 34 
cups flour; 4 teaspoon salt; 1 cup chopped wal- 
nut meats; 1 package None Such Mince Meat 
| which has been broken up in very small pieces. 
Method—Cream butter; add sugar gradually, 
add eggs well beaten. Add soda dissolved in hot 
water, and % of flour, mixed and sifted with 
salt. Then add nut meats and None Such and 
the remainder of flour. Drop by spoonfuls an 
inch or two apart on a greased baking sheet and 
bake in a moderate oven 350° until golden 
brown. Remove from oven when still soft and 
cover before entirely cool. - 


Selected as a big prize winner out 
of 19,400 in National Recipe Con- 
test. Try it. Simply delicious. 
Paste in your recipe book for 
permanent use. 

MERRELL-SOULE ‘COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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‘¢ 
e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
e 100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 


L, OTT ENGRAVING CQ., 1040 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









(Continued from Page 194) 


““The’s vittles in the pantry,” he said, 
and motioned her toward the kitchen door. 

That was all. By a gesture he replaced 
her where she had been the day before her 
flight. He meant that nothing should be 
changed. He had brought her home; it 
was for her to resume life where she had 
left it off. Still mechanically she prepared 
her father’s supper and placed it upon 
the table. 

“Set,” said Ripley. She seated herself. 

“‘Bow your head,” her father directed, 
and then he asked a blessing upon the 
food. She was scarcely conscious that he 
prayed for her. And then she found her- 
self washing dishes, drying dishes, putting 
the kitchen to right, wiping out the sink. 
She was not in her dressing room; the call 
boy was not about to summon her to a 
triumph of applause; she was not about to 
step out into a dazzle of lights and a shim- 
mer of music. This was home. This was Rip- 
ley Bridge. This was her father’s kitchen. 
“T’m not Jahala. I can’t be Jahala.”’ 


XVITI 


JAHALA had been in Ripley Bridge a 
week. Between her and her father no 
conversation had passed save that essen- 
tial to the sharing of the same house and 
table—and the morning chapter. He had 
selected such passages from the 
Scriptures as dealt with 
women of ill repute who 
had been confounded by ny 
the Lord. The first Sab- 4 
bath passed without a 
demand from him that \ 
she accompany him to x 
church, and she did not A 
know whether to feel a 
sense of gratitude for a 
gracious forbearance at vari- 
ance with his nature, or to 
view it as a respite and to fear 
what might ensue. 

Ripley Bridge eyed him when 
Ripley Chandler entered the post 
office, but dared not ask the questions 
which agitated its bosom. Only Elder 
Wheeler, father of that Jessie who had 
been Jahala’s beloved teacher, ventured to 
speak one day, and then only when he had 
followed Ripley out upon the sidewalk. 

“Ripley,” he said, his old voice un- 
steady with years and remembered sor- 
row, ‘I want to advise ye agin bein’ too 
hard on her.”’ 

Chandler made no reply, but the com- 
pression of his thin lips was answer enough. 
He climbed again the hill with letters in 
his hand and reéntered the kitchen door. 

‘‘Jahala,”’ he said, ‘‘the’s letters for ye 
from New York. I hain’t read them, 
though it’s my right, and I hain’t con- 
cealin’ them from ye.’”’ He walked to the 
stove and lifted the lid. ‘But I mean the’ 
shan’t no hand reach out from there to 
touch ye ag’in.”” So saying, he dropped the 
three envelopes upon the burning wood 
and replaced the cover. 


es 


AHALA had not left the house. She had 

seen no human being but her father, if 
one excepts a few children, stirred by the 
curiosity and gossip of their elders, who 
crept up to the house and pressed their 
noses whitely against the kitchen window- 
panes to stare in at her, big-eyed and ap- 
prehensive. So they might have stared at 
some monstrosity. 

“You hain’t been out of the house,” 
said her father, rising from the table. 

cai No.”’ 

“Jest as well,” he said. ‘“‘They’ll git 
used to your bein’ home sooner or later.” 
And then, after a pregnant silence, ““ You 
got to be prepared to face them.” 

“I’m not thinking of them,”’ said Ja- 
hala, and she was not. She was thinking 
of herself. She was thinking of Petrie, of 
Brophy, of Selma Bundy. 

Sometimes she thought of Leach Nor- 
cott. But of the people of Ripley Bridge 
she never thought. 

**T aim to take ye to church, come Sun- 
day. Be ye ready for it?”’ 

“‘T don’t want to go to church.” 





Her father regarded her sternly, his ad- 
mirably rugged face unchanging in its ex- 
pression, for he was a man whose thoughts 
it was not easy to read. “I calc’late to 
know what’s expected of me,” he said, and 
left the room. 

Daily he searched the Scriptures for 
chapters apt to his need, terrible chapters, 
Old Testament chapters which spoke more 
of vengeance and of a jealous God than 
of forgiveness and a compassionate Son. 
On Saturday he elected to read that stern, 
unbending message which lies in the fifth 
chapter of Leviticus, and Jahala sat with 
bowed head and wide-open eyes, listening 
to passages which tore at the very life 
sources of her being. 


Or if he touch the uncleanness of man, 
whatsoever uncleanness it be that a man 
shall be defiled withal, and it be hid from 
him; when he knoweth of it, then he shall be 
guilty. 


a ian meaning was plain to her: If, even 
innocently, one touches or is touched 
by uncleanness such as man may be guilty 
of, then, so soon as he becomes aware of 
that touch, he is guilty. Then who could be 
innocent? If one, not aware he was in the 
presence of sin, should be touched by sin, 
then he was guilty of the sin. An arrow 
flying to the mark. The apartment she 
had from Brophy in all innocence, but 
which was defiled with his un- 
cleanness. Could it be that 
any god would hold that 
to be justice? Yet there 
it stood in the Book— 
not to be gainsaid, not 
to be questioned. 
And it shall be, when he 
shall be guilty in one of 
these things, that he shall 
confess that he hath sinned 
in that thing. 


Confess! Why this law of 
confession; this stern, immu- 
table law that one must expose 
his shame? 
Notwithstanding, there stood the 
mandate, inexorable, not to be evaded. 


And if a soul sin . . . though he wist it 
not, yet is he guilty, and shall bear his 
iniquity. 

In such a religion she had been reared; 
this is what religion meant to her. 

The reading done, the prayer offered, 
they arose to confront another day—for 
Jahala a day of drudgery, a day of torture, 
for her never-ending tasks were bonds 
which cut into a soul not created for such 
tasks, a soul in which glowed a fire wherein 
leaped the flame of genius. 

Tasks—endless, monotonous, colorless 
tasks—while the hands of the clock crept 
and crept and crept. 

She hated theclock. Midmorning, noon, 
midafternoon. Then a jangling of the bell 
upon the front door. 

Since her coming no hand had turned 
the handle which set that bell to jangling. 
She gripped the handle of her broom and 
waited. It rang again. 

Jahala stood her broom against the wall, 
and aproned, her head wrapped as is the 
custom of Ripley Bridge when its women 
sweep, she went to the door and opened 
it—to face Leach Norcott. 

‘‘Jahala!”’ he said. 

It seemed as if a cold hand reached 
within her and twisted her heart. ‘‘Go 
away,” she said. 


“NTO; NOT until I’ve seen you; not un- 

til I’ve talked to you.”’ His face was 
dark; lines were present where no lines 
had been before; his eyes were the eyes of 
suffering. 

“Not,” he went on, his voice curiously 
brittle and metallic, “until I have gone on 
my knees to you and begged your forgive- 
ness.” 

“‘T have nothing to say to you,”’ she re- 
plied. And then, for that moment, leth- 
argy dropped from her. She became what 
she was. Egoism arose triumphant from 
the ruins and made her believe she hated 
him for the insults he had heaped upon 
her. 
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didnt ‘love’ junket 


Even the children who can’t be. coaxed 
to drink milk clamor for this dainty, appe- 
tizing, custard-like junket! And with or 
without added nuts, fruit, or whipped 
cream, it makes a really delightful dessert 
for the whole family. 


The most uncertain appetite responds 
to junket. You can’t serve anything that’s 
better for young and old. Junket provides 
in a new and more attractive form all the 
vital elements of the world’s most per- 
fect food—good rich milk. 

And nothing is simpler to prepare. With 
the help of the Junket Recipe Book you 
can make a delicious new dessert every 
day in the week. Just send 5c, stamps or 
coin, with your grocer’s name, for trial 
package of Junket Powder—we shall be 
glad to mail you the: Junket book of des- 
serts FREE. Address Dept. 22. The 
Junket Folks, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Junket may be had in two forms: Junket Tab- 


lets, unflavored and unsweetened—Junket Pow- 
der, sweetened and flavored. 


6 Temptin 1g Flavors 


Vanilla 
Chocolate 
Lemon 


Junket 


REG U.S PAT OFF 


Orange 
Raspberry 
Coffee 


makes Milk into 


Delicious Custard-like Desserts 


Takes but 
one minute 
to make! 
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of these books are FREE 


_ Our catalog illustrating and describing everything in 
infants’ and children’s wearing apparel sent FREE for 
the asking. This catalog explains how you may obtain, 
without one penny of cost to pom. a cop’ of Dr. Lowry’s 


Both 


celebrated cloth-bound boo 
of Infants.” 


Our catalog contains the most complete lines of in- 
fants’ and children’s wear ever published, and in addi- 
tion illustrates and descri the most approved lines of 
Maternity Corsets, Loose Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing 
Sacques, Dainty Lingerie, together with the newest 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue styles in dresses, suits, 
coats, waists, skirts, etc. 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction on everything we 
send or money refunded. Do not fail to write today 
fora copy of our handsome catalog, mailed FREE upon 
application. 


ts: BELLASHESSE.© i 
128L WASHINGTON, Morton & Barrow Sts. 12 L 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 8 


on the “ Care and Feeding 
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IT’S pretty hard to study at school the mornings 
that your mother doesn’t start you off with a hot, 
nourishing breakfast. It makes a big difflerence 
if you have Ralston, the whole wheat cereal. 


Ralston 


The Whole Wheat Cereal 


| i By) | 
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Through the Years ‘She Has 
Earned Mons sy thi ‘Easy Way 


DDLL£OO . ACK in 1904, Mrs. R. L. 
V7) Hy, Hale needed more money 
i for her home expenses. She wrote 
to us. And how she was thrilled by 
the money she made in selling her 
first Journal subscription! Since then, 
twenty-two years have passed, each 
bringing her its share of extra dollars. 


Recently from the Idaho ranch home 
which her spare time subscription earnings 
helped to provide, she wrote: “I want to 

thank you for your checks during the last 22 
years. Some were small, some were large, 
the largest being $125. And I have enjoyed 
my work so!” 


Extra Money for You 


May we not reward you, too, with checks “large and 
small,” month after month, for pleasant spare time 
work? The same opportunity which has been Mrs. 
Hale’s through the years is yours now. 

Without experience or capital you may start making 
money immediately as our neighborhood represent- 
ative for The Ladies’ Home Fournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman, You may 
profit by this wholesome work in your own locality, 
_ and enjoy both the work and the extra money. 

To earn the cash you need, clip the coupon. 


























Mrs. R. L. Hale 

of Idaho 
has been making extra 
cash since 1904. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 678, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
I'd like to know, without any obligation on my part, just how I can make extra cash in my spare time. 


Age 


Name 





Street 
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“‘But I have much to say to you. I’ve 
known no peace. Let me in, Jahala, let 
me tell you. Let me say what I must say.” 

“You have already said enough.” 

““More than enough. I was beside my- 
self. I—it was jealousy, Jahala—and 
something more than jealousy. It was 
that I had pinned my faith to you. Can’t 
you understand that? And I thought—I 
believed I had been duped.”’ 

“Brophy’s place is not open to you,” 
she said. 

“T know. Everybody knows now. All 
New York knows you—you were tricked 
by Brophy. But can’t you see? Can’t 
you put yourself in my place? When you 
told me you were going to live there, what 
else could I believe?” 

“You knew me,”’ said Jahala. 

“And loved you,”’ he said. 

“You knew me and you loved me.” 
Her voice was hard; her lip curled. 

“Let me come in. Let me beg you to 
forgive me os 

“Do you think what you did or what 
you said can be forgiven?” 





VEN as she spoke she stood amazed at 

herself, repeated over in her mind: ‘“‘It 
is I speaking so to him. It is I. He loves 
me. That is why he is here—and I can 
speak to him like this. Am I myself? Am 
I Jahala, speaking to-him like this?” 

He stared at her, stared past her into 
the house, stared at her garments. “‘Come 
back, Jahala,’”’ he said, and his voice was 
feverishly eager: ‘‘You—this is not for 
you. This is not your place. Come back 
where you belong.” 

“To make capital of my notoriety.” 
She put that into her voice which flicked 
him as a lash. 

“‘Jahala—listen. I came because I had 
to come. I could not stay away. I came 
because I love you—love you.” 

She interrupted: ‘And do you think 
that pleases me.” 

‘“‘T was guilty,” he said. ‘‘I was guilty 
of a crime against you and against my 
own love.” 

“What about my love?” 

“‘Jahala! Your love! What do you 
mean?” 

She nodded her head. ‘‘ You see,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘I loved you. Yes. I loved you.” 
She lifted her eyes to his, and they were 
proud eyes, affronted eyes. She touched 
herself on the breast, as if she would point 
herself out to him. “I am Jahala,”’ she 
said, ‘‘and I loved you.” 

It was as if that fact made his treason so 
much more despicable, because it was to 
Jahala he had done as he had done. Ego- 
ism resurgent! He held out his hands a 
little way toward her. “If you love me,” 
he said, ‘‘you must know what I suffered. 
Your love will understand—and forgive. 
You love me.” 


> 


HE made as if to close the door, but he 
prevented her. ‘‘Listen, then,”’ he said. 

“T will not speak again of myself. Your 
friends are waiting for you back there. 
You did wrong to come away. Everyone 
is waiting for you, waiting with sympathy 
and with admiration and with love. 
You’ve made the world love you, Jahala. 
You belong to the world. Come back. 
Come back to the place that is yours. 
This is what I came to say, for I hoped 
nothing for myself. Come back to be 
Jahala. Come now. Come with me as you 
are. Mycarishere. Thestage is waiting for 
you, the lights are waiting, the audiences 
are waiting. It’s your call, Jahala.”’ 

“ce No.”’ 

“Come now while the welcome waits. 
You will come some day. Come now.” 

The lights, the music, the applause! 
The rhythm of the dance! The upsurging 
of that wondrous flame of her genius! 
The glamour of it and the loveliness! 

‘“*T shall never dance again,” she said. 

He spoke softly now, and in his voice 
was the ring of sincerity, almost the hush 
of prophecy. ‘This is not your place, and 
these are not your people. They will not 
have you. They will stifle and kill you— 
or they will drive you out. Come—come 
now, before it is too late.” 
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How to Build 
a HOME 


Home Builders Guild offers com. 
plete guidance to Home Buiider; 





ALMORA 
Five Rooms and Bath—One of 628 Shown in (1), Book 
A Beautiful Home Which Can Be Built At Lov Cost 


An Amazing Offer 


628 beautiful photographic reproduction 


p t many of 
them in color, and over 700 plans of beauti!i! homes 
in frame, stucco, brick and tile, together wit) over 600 
pages illustrating and describing all types of | uilding 
material and home equipment have been prepared for 
you. This book shipped free to anyone interested for 
the asking. If you are going to build a home now or 


later, you will be interested in making your sec] 
from these beautiful illustrations. Pick exact], what 
you want before you build. You will find her rep- 
resented practically every type of architecture with 
added touches of beauty and convenience that make 
it the most remarkable collection of home illustra- 
tions ever brought together. 

This entire book, over 1200 pages, will be shipped to you 


ection 


free, without any obligation, for ten days examination, to- 
gether with an explanation of our plan under which you 
may keep it and get the full benefit of a complete home- 


building service. | ; 
The Home Builders Guild does not expect to make a 
cent of profit through the distribution of thes« 


c - books, 
You have everything to gain and nothing to lose by for. 
warding your name and address, together with a statement 
as to whether you expect to build now or at a later date. 


_ Shipped Anywhere 
>. FREE! 


° 

for examination 

Thiscomplete book sells 
regularly for $10.00- 
but will be hipped 
FREE—if you are plan 
ning to build, to give you 
an opportunity to select a 
delightful home from its 
pages. Send for it now and 
let us explain how you can 
save money on any home, no 
matter where you buil 







Send coupon 
only if you in- 
tend to build. 


Home Builders Guild, Dept. 218 ! 
Div. of Home Builders Catalog Co. 1 
1315 W. Congress St., Chicago 1 
You may send me your book of beautiful homes and 1 
details of your home builders service offer with the | 
understanding that I am not obligated in any way. l 
After examining it, I am to have the privilege of ac- i 
cepting your offer of home builders service, with 
complete building plans, specifications, etc., at a spe- ! 
cial price and keep the book, otherwise I will return it. 1 
I 
Name 1 
1 
| 
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SavesHose / 


Prevents them from wearing out and 
staining at the heel; stops shoes rub- 
bing and slipping at the heel. 




















The 








patented 
cup-shaped 
center, indicate:! by 
arrow, prevents this! 


At trifling cost, you can prevent your hose 
from wearing out and staining at the eel, 
and at the same time enjoy the adde: com- 
fort of wearing shoes-that do not slip or rub 
at the heel. These are the benefits yori get 
by attaching Dr. Scholl’s Nu-Grip Heel 
Liner in your shoes. Made of soft, v« ‘vet 
like rubber. Invisibly worn in the » 108s. 
Sold in shoe and dept. stores everywhere — 3 cents 
per pair. Insist on getting the genuine, with t!\° cup- 
shaped center. Buy a pair for each pair of your » 108s. 


D: Scholls 
Nu-GripHeel Liner 
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One Trip! Sets 
or Clears the Table 
HelpsatEntertaining ! Write for New! 


Better than a Maid! 
Has 100 Other Uses! 
Speeds & Lightens Housework! 
Combination Products Co. 


FREE BOOK \\ so 
and all details. Chicago 
Dept, L-2, Cunard Building, Ul. 
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@ FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 
2) the leaders of taste and fashion 
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®| site purity and for the beauty 
| of the Lavender perfume with 
which it is so lavishly scented. 


&| Made from extra fine materials, 
| it delicately purifies and re- 
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4 the youthful beauty of the 
%) complexion. 
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DO YOU WAN T EVERY: . 
THING YOU BAKE TO 
COME OUT RIGHT ? 


Of course you do! 

Your efforts will be rewarded with the most 
evenly baked bread and roasted meat you ever 
saw or tasted—delicious—if you only use 


Jaxlr Home Bake 
Oven Thermometer 


Tay or Home Bake Oven Thermometer tests oven, 
giving exact temperature ($2.00); Taylor Home 
Canc > Maker's Thermometer for making candy, pre- 
4 serves and jelly ($2.00); Taylor Sug- 
armeter tells when the syrup for 
canning is right ($1.25); rg Fat 

Frying Thermometer ($2. 

If your dealer cannot supply sd remit 
price, plus 10c postage, tous.Safedelivery £ 
guaranteed, Write today for free recipe 
book containing over 200 time and 
temperature tested recipes. 

Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos 
Building, foronto 





ViOTHERS-TO- BE ..and 
Mothers of New Babies 


Write for the Story of Kipprg-Koop, the original screen 
‘ide crib of triple use—dainty bassinet, serviceable crib. 
}s turdy play-pen. Acquaint yourself with < 
the exclusive features of this superior 
nursery article; then ask dealer for dem- 
onstration. Your prudent judgment will 
convince you of the economy of this 
3-in-1 baby ae available at a low all- 
in-one cost. IDDIE-Koop ke 
contented and safe; discour- pect wad 
ages fondling; relieves mother= i 
worry, Literature 
sent in plain en- 
velope with name t 
of dealer. E. M. j 
TRIMBLE Meg, 
Co., Dept. 312, 
464 Central Ave., 
Rochester, N.Y, | 
Also Makers of The 


Baby Bathinette. 
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(Look forthe Name Plate. Be sure itis Trimble Nursery Furniture) 









“Trim mblé Nursery’ Turniture 


yards Etc.of Kiddie-Koop's Hi h Quality 


“Brophy is dead. Petrie is dead. Selma 
isin prison. They hold me prisoner here,” 
ran her unspoken thought. 

He lowered his hand from the door; 
she closed it in his face and left him stand- 
ing. Then, with slow steps, she resumed 
her broom and swept. 


AIX 


AHALA was in church, in the front pew, 

which was her father’s accustomed 
place of worship. She was conscious of 
staring eyes and of whispers, but she was 
unconscious of the tremor which ran 
through Ripley Bridge as it became aware 
that her father was taking her to the morn- 
ing services. Members of other congrega- 
tions abandoned their duty to hasten to 
the Congo Church; members of that 
congregation who had not purposed to 
attend hastened to get into 
Sabbath apparel and to arrive oe 
belated. Before the singing p 
of the opening hymn the 
edifice was crowded. 

“Leach is gone. He 
loves me and I sent him 
away.” Her thoughts 
were upon Norcott and 
not upon herself, nor 
upon the congregation. 
Agony had piled upon 
agony until objective mat- 
ters such as the nudgings 
and cranings of her fellow towns- 
men were negligible. She gave her- 
self up to suffering. 

Elder Wheeler, bent with age and griefs, 
came stiffly, slowly down the aisle to his 
place, which was just across the arm of the 
pew from Jahala. She did not see him, nor 
was she aware of the eyes of compassion 
which he turned upon her. Only when he 
extended timidly a withered, trembling 
hand to touch her shoulder did she know 
he was there, and then she turned, read 
friendship in his face and allowed her 
fingers to touch his. 

The hymn was sung, the prayer offered, 
the collection taken, and then the pastor, 
moving to his lectern, opened the great 
Book and cleared his throat. But before 
he could launch his text Ripley Chandler 
surged to his feet, faced the congregation 
and stood so, sternly and in silence. Jahala 
did not comprehend. 

“IT know what I’m obliged to do,’’ Rip- 
ley said. ‘I’ve fetched my daughter 
here.”’ 


HE enormity of it fell upon Jahala. 

All unsuspecting she had come. No 
thought had entered her mind that there 
was to be repeated that scene in which 
Elder Wheeler had compelled his daugh- 
ter to public confession. Such confessions 
came—when they did come—usually at 
the midweek prayer meeting, never at 
Sabbath morning service. 

She lifted her head, stared an instant at 
her father. ‘‘This is happening to me—to 
me—Jahala—this shameful thing.” She 
felt as one trapped. 

The event encompassed her, pressed in 
upon her stiflingly. It shocked her broad 
awake—awake as she had not been since 
that moment when she had seen Brophy 
dead, lying at her feet. 

It was as if some sudden, crashing hurri- 
cane, striking with awful suddenness, swept 
away the fog of lethargy which shrouded 
her mind, her personality, and left it clean, 
sharp, clear, distinct. She had doubted her 
identity. 

“Am I Jahala?” She had asked of her- 
self more than once. Now identity re- 
turned to her as in a flash of lightning. She 
was herself, aware of herself, functioning 
as herself. 

*“‘T’ve fetched my daughter here, guilty 
as you folks know she is guilty, because 
them sins of nakedness and lewdness can’t 
be washed away save by confession before 
the Lord.” 

The church was hushed. 
with silence. 

In Jahala something poised, ready for 
swift movement. She could feel the stir- 
ring of it, the quickening of it to life, the 
waiting of it for the inevitable movement. 


It vibrated 







“T see her dance on a stage naked,” 
Ripley went on. ‘And I accused her there 
in public for all that watched to hear. I 
found her consorting with lewd wimmin 
and wuthless men. I found a man mur- 
dered in her bedroom on account of her. 
And I fetched her home to confess and 
atone.” 

Again Elder Wheeler’s hand touched 
her arm. 

“Git up, Jahala,’ her father com- 
manded, ‘‘and do what the justice of God 
demands of ye. Confess your sins in pub- 
lis 

His voice was thin, thinner than ever 
she had heard it, but she did not know he 
suffered in that stiff-necked pride which is 
the mainspring of his kind. Did he suffer 
for her as Elder Wheeler had suffered for 
his daughter? She did not ask herself. 
But she hated him. He had 
tricked her. 

“Stand up!’’ he commanded. 
Then the thing which had 
poised within her resolved 
into life. She stood up 
beside her father and 
faced the congregation, 
and her face was not 
> pale as it had been, not 
drawn and wan as the 

AS days just past had seen 
| \ it, but flushed, alive, 

vivid, beautiful. Per- 
haps never had she been so 
lovely. She did not cringe. The ego 
which made her what she was would not 
permit her to cringe, and so she faced that 
sea of gaping countenances defiantly, head 
erect, in silence. 


ONFESS in sackcloth and ashes,” 
said her father. ‘‘Confess your sins 
before all men.”’ 

Still she remained silent, tense; not 
afraid, but resentful with a bitter, burning 
resentment. There were no words to 
speak; the instant had not come for words. 

‘““Then,”’ said Ripley, ‘“‘repeat after me. 
Say after me what I’m going to say: ‘I’ve 
been guilty of showin’ my nakedness. I’ve 
been guilty of inflamin’ lascivious men.’”’ 

“People,” she thought, “‘People gath- 
ered together. I am not afraid of people. 
Congregation—audience.”’ 

It was the business of her life to be ex- 
posed to the eyes of throngs. It was her 
genius to sway, to grip, to ravish audi- 
ences. The spotlight was her natural ele- 
ment, and she was more at home, more 
herself, with the eyes of a hundred or a 
thousand upon her, than in the presence of 
one or two. She gave to her audiences, but 
her audiences inspired her. A strange phe- 
nomenon this. But in her natural element 
she could function, knew what to do, how 
to think. 

“I’m Jahala. I’m Jahala,”’ she was re- 
peating to herself as she eyed that expect- 
ant crowd—and she was no longer shamed, 
no longer afraid. 


HAT she could not have done or said 

in the presence of two she could do 
or say superlatively in the presence of two 
hundred. The spark of her genius leaped 
to sudden, dazzling flame. That marvel- 
ous, imponderable thing called magnetism, 
personality, what you will, emanated from 
her and cast its spell. She felt it, felt it 
exert its power, felt joy in the possession of 
it. 

Then she spoke: ‘“‘What shall I con- 
fess?” Her voice was vibrant, without 
tremor, sure. “I have broken no com- 
mandment. ‘Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.’ I have taken no other 
gods. ‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image.’ I have made no graven 
image.” 

The commandments returned to her 
memory, committed as they had been in 
childhood. 

“‘*Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.’ I have not taken 
His name in vain. ‘Remember the sab- 
bath day, to keep it holy.’ I have not done 
otherwise.” 

The congregation seemed to move closer 
to her, to surge forward, as if drawn by a 
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Ivers & Pond designers have 


created this charming grand—our 
smallest. Its graceful lines and delicate 
carving—all hand work in rich ma- 
hogany—make it an art object worthy 
of a collector’s pride—and better still, 
a jewel case fit for the musical treasure 
it holds. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Combine the fine traditions of old time 
Boston Piano building with the most ad- 
vanced scientific ideas. Built as from the 
first, in but one quality—the best—by the 
same interests, with the same artistic ideals, 
they are used in over 600 institutions and 
75,000 homes. 

A new catalogue showing latest style 
tendencies in Uprights, Grands and Players 
mailed on request. 


f How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct 
from the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Railroad 
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exchange. Attractive easy payment plans 
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IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“My Clothes Don't 
Look Home- ye 


Move 


“T've been sewing 
for years,’’ writes 
rs. Mary 
Adams, “but 
can see now that I 
never really knew how 
to make a dress until 
the Woman’s Institute 
showed me the correct 
way—the easy way to 
design, cut, fit and finish. 
i I learned just the things 
I needed to know to over- 
come that troublesome 
home-made look and put real 
style into all my clothes. I can 
make them as smart and chic as 
any fashionable modiste because 
I make them the same way !”’ 


| FRE BOOKLET. Mail coupon 

for Free Booklet which tells 
what the Woman’s Institute has done 
for 230,000 other women and girls 
and how it can help you to have more 
and prettier clothes, and earn $20 to 
$40 a week at home. 
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Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
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No Other Doll 
Will Satisfy 
That Mother Instinct 


Deep in every little girl’s 
heart is the mother instinct— 
the desire to cherish and cuddle 
the little infant of her dreams. 
That is why this exact replica 
of a three-day-old baby has won 
the hearts of little mothers 
everywhere. Now there are 
scores of poor imitations. 


Genuine Bye-Lo Baby Dolls 
have Grace Storey Putnam’s 
name imprinted on the neck and 
in facsimile signature on a tag 
attached. 


Nine sizes, 9 to 20 inches high. At 
leading toy and department stores 
everywhere. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write our Dept. 16A and 
we will tell you where to get it. 




















Sole Licensee and Distributor of the genuine ‘‘K and K"’ Bye-Lo Baby 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 
111-119 East 16th Street 
New York City. 
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IOWA GATE COMPANY Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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magnet. They were hers. She compelled 
them, gripped them, amazed them, over- 
powered them. 

“‘*Honor thy father and thy mother.’ 
She paused. ‘‘My mother was-a shadow. 
My father stands here to shame me. I will 
honor him when he deserves honor. ‘Thou 
shalt not kill.’”’ There it was. At last she 
was face to face with that dread command- 
ment and must search her soul for blood 
guilt. She searched with a white light and 
answered boldly: ‘I have not killed.” 

Greedily those faces awaited the pro- 
nouncing of the Seventh Commandment, 
more greedily than any audience had ever 
feasted their eyes upon her in the dance. 

“*Thou shalt not commit adultery.’”’ 
She confronted and confounded their prud- 
ery, lashed it with the scorn of her eyes. 
“T have not committed adultery. Nor 
have I stolen nor borne false witness. Nor 
coveted that which was my neighbor’s.”’ 

Completing the ten, she stood and held 
them by the mere force of her presence. 
They did not stir, there was no rustle, no 
clearing of throat, only a profound, fasci- 
nated stillness. 

“‘One by one I have recited all of your 
laws, and not one of them have I broken. 
What, then, shall I confess? I have sinned 
no sin. In this church I was taught that 
God made us. Not a part of us, but all of 
us, our feet, our hands, our heads, our 
minds; He made our abilities; He made 
us to the least fragment of our hearts and 
souls. He created in me the thing which 
makes me dance; and it is no sin to use 
what God creates for the purpose for 
which it was created.” 

Ripley let fall a scandalized hand upon 
her shoulder; he stood aghast at the im- 
piousness of her words, at the sacrilege, 
the blasphemy. ‘‘Stop!’’ he commanded. 


? 


HE drew away from him; emotions 

stirred within her, surged upward, 
threatening mastery; anger, resentment, a 
sense of injustice, relief, a savage, egoistic 
joy, all these clamored and battered against 
the walls of her self-control. She caught a 
great, deep breath. 

“You would have shamed me. You 
came here to lick your lips in my shame. 
But there is no shame. If there is it is 
yours, not mine. I—I am proud—do you 
hear me?—proud, proud, proud!’”’ She 
threw back her head and her eyes flashed 
scorn upon them. She struck her palm 
against her breast twice. “I—I am Ja- 
hala!”’ 

Then those tearing emotions had their 
will of her, they shook her, convulsed her. 
But she would not let those peering eyes 
see how she was mastered, how she no 
longer was master of herself. Again her 
father’s hand fell upon her, but she tore 
herself away. One step, two steps she 
walked down the aisle toward the door, 
fighting that she might not give way. The 
third step she hastened. She was running 
blindly. Out! Out! To the pure open air, 
to freedom! 

Nor did she know that she was followed, 
that Leach Norcott had held a place in the 
rear of the church to see and to hear. He 
arose, stirred almost as Jahala was stirred, 
and tramped his way after her. 

In the door, he paused to note the direc- 
tion of her flight, and then hé called: “ Ja- 
hala! Jahala! Wait! Wait for me!” 

But she did not wait; she did not hear. 
She was running—whither, she did not 
know. Away, merely away! All that— 
all the church and its congregation and her 
father and Ripley Bridge stood for—from 
that she was running away. It had be- 
come unspeakable, intolerable to her. 


XX 


AHALA continued breathlessly across 

the bridge and up the hill. In her mind 
was one thought to the exclusion of all 
else—that she was done with Ripley 
Bridge forever. It had been abhorrent to 
her; now it had become impossible. Rip- 
ley Bridge had driven her out as surely as 
if it had pursued her in mob frenzy with 
bludgeons in its hands. 

This time—this second flight from 
home—was not opposed by such obstacles 


- paused. 


as the first. She had money, plenty of 
money in her New York bank. Until this 
need erected itself she had forgotten that, 
but now she was grateful. She would go; 
she could go. But where? 

“Anywhere. Anywhere away 
here. Where I can hide myself.” 

Decisively she opened the front door of 
her father’s house and entered. There was 
nothing here she required but the money 
in her hand bag—ample for her present 
needs—and her check book. She found 
them, and descended the stairs. 

Leach Norcott had followed her. This 
time he did not ring for admission nor beg 
to be bidden to enter. He tried the door, 
found it opened to his demand and stepped 
within to confront Jahala. They stood 
face to face in the dim hall, she drawn 
tense, calling upon her resolution to repel 
him; he breathless, admiring, worship- 
ing, his heart torn with compassion for 
her. 

“Jahala!”’ he exclaimed. 
I saw and heard i 

“Tt was not a comedy,” 


from 


“‘T was there. 





she said coldly. 


T WAS a revelation. I—Jahala, I am 

humble before you. You are overpow- 
ering, tremendous. No ordinary woman 
could have faced them so—could have risen 
to that height. What you did and said, 
Jahala, was more than bravery; it was the 
inspiration of true art. It was a master- 
piece of human action.” 

“IT am going,” she said simply. 

“Where? With me?  Back—back 
where you belong ?”’ 

“T don’t know where I shall go. There 
is no place I belong. I’m going away to 
cover myself, to hide, to creep into con- 
cealment so no one may ever see me again. 
I want rest—rest and peace.” 

“‘No,” he protested. ‘“‘You’re wrong. 
You in any seclusion! It’s unthinkable. 
Oh, Jahala, I’m not speaking for myself 
now. I hope I am big enough to be unsel- 
fish just this once, and to plead for you 
with yourself. Listen to me, Jahala. You 
must not do this thing. Come back with 
me, back to your friends, back to the 
world that loves and admires you.” He 
“You will have to come back 
some day,” he said more quietly. ‘‘The 
world will drive you back.” 

“Never that again.”” Her voice vibrated 
as her soul reached out hungrily for the 
one thing that could satisfy it, for the one 
thing to which it responded. ‘‘I shall 
never dance again. I shall never sell my- 
self.” 

Anger, abhorrence lifted her voice, made 
it shrill. ‘‘Do you think I could expose 
myself to their eyes now? Now that they 
would see not me, not the beauty of my 
dance, but the woman in whose bedroom 
Brophy died? For money!” 

“They know, Jahala. They know the 
truth. You would meet only love and 
sympathy. You have made them love 
you. They will come to see the artist, not 
the woman.” 

She stopped him with an imperious ges- 
ture. ‘‘I did not mean to talk to you. 
Please go away.” 


IS eyes pleaded for him. ‘‘Don’t send 

me away. Or if you must send me 
away, wait until I have taken you out of 
this place. Forget whc Iam. Forget every- 
thing except that you may use me—and 
use me as you will. I’ll not be Leach Nor- 
cott; I’ll be a stranger—and you would 
accept aid from a stranger.” 

“You can never be a stranger,’”’ she said 
bitterly. ‘Do you think I could forget for 
an instant. Every word you spoke is 
burned on my memory.” - 

He would not listen, but broke in upon 
her passionately. This was not the re- 
mote, saturnine, sardonic Leach Norcott 
she had known, but another man. Less 
handsome perhaps, not so admirable as to 
poise and bearing and manners, but sin- 
cere, real, almost boyish. 

*‘Jahala, I have found what I did not 
believe existed. I have despised men and 
women—and perhaps I was a fool; but I 


(Continued on Page 203) 
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She: *‘ Don’t worr y, 
dear. A. B.C. Pr 
come out of the y ish 
more beautiful than 
ever.” 
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No special ability needed. 
NEW BOOK FREE 
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$25—$50—$75 A WEEK 
FOR YOU 
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sparetime—taking care of orders—repeat business for hea 
dress materials, handkerchiefs, etc. Sample outfit brings 
wonderful demand. Experience unnecessary. Reliable see. 
Est. 25 years, offers money making opportunity you v 
been seeking. Write today to Myrtle E. Kellum, Secy: 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO. INC., Dept. 87, Binghamton, N.¥. 
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hat a wonderful difference 
the Comfy Rest Hour makes / 


O start out rested, fresh and buoyant, 
is the surest way to double the eve- 
ning’s pleasure. To appear at her radiant 
best, the wise woman finds her greatest 
help in that interlude of harmony and 
peace known as the Comfy Rest Hour. 


Such a sensible habit was sure to gain 
immediate acceptance. Now many thou- 
sands of women regularly set apart a time 
when they can be quiet and undisturbed. 
They throw off the restraint of day shoes 
and revel in the luxurious ease of restful 
Comfys. Theyhave found what doctors say 
is true—to rest the feet is the surest way 
to bring rest and relaxation to the whole 
body. Find out for yourself how quickly 
this happy health habit will bring relief 


from weariness and over-strained nerves. 


Many women who select their first 
pair of Comfys for sheer comfort are sur- 
prised to find such dainty patterns and 
alluring fabrics—rich brocades, soft flex- 
ible leather, delicate pastel shades of 
quilted satin, as well as soft warm felt. 
You will be especially interested in the 
newer models with higher heels that 
combine the style and fit of a turn slipper, 
with the soft ease of the padded sole that 
has so long marked the genuine Comfy. 


Be sure to see these charming models. 
Comfys are found at all better shops and 
department stores where the words “just 
as good” are never used. A handsomely 
illustrated catalog sent on request. 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 





Look for this famous trade mark, or the name of 
Daniel Green on the slippers you buy. Daniel Green 
styles are widely copied in appearance, but never in 
quality or in workmanship. Any reputable dealer 
can supply you with genuine Comfys. If he offers a 
substitute, it is simply to make a larger profit. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE Co. 
Main Street 
Dolgeville New York 








Now come 


Sun-Maid Nectars 


RAISINS 








THE FRESH GRAPE 
TASTE in raisins deliciously 
tender and plump. Seedless 
raisins were never like these 








So much of the natural quality of 
the grapes was lost in seedless rai- 
sins. You never got it. And still 
you used raisins. Seedless Sun- 
Maids always gave your dishes a 
richness you liked. 


But now there’s a new kind— 
Sun-Maid Nectars—like no other 
raisins you've ever seen. 


How you will love them! And 
what countless ways you will de- 
vise to use them! 


For here is what you find when 
you open the carton. Plump mor- 
sels, amber in color, and glistening 
as fresh grapes glisten on the vine. 


A familiar fragrance greets you, 
tempts you to the taste. How to- 
tally different from ordinary seed- 
less raisins you find these Sun- 





Maid Nectars. How superior. 


Tender—your teeth barely touch 
them to cut through. 


Not dry, but moist—as if the nec- 
tar in the grapes had suddenly jelled. 


And their flavor! Rich, sweet 
with fruit sugar, it’s the taste of 
grapes full ripened in the California 
sun. Ripened to that hour when 
their bulging skins take on the 
amber of perfection. 

Here, indeed, is a transforming 
goodness for your cakes, pies, pud- 
dings, cookies. And for your cere- 
als—do test it in cereals! Extra 
goodness that takes but a moment 
to add. 

Ask your grocer for Sun-Maid 
Nectars. Be sure you get them. 
Perfected by an exclusive process, 
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EVEN THE FRAGRANCE 
of the grapes has been revealed 
in Sun-Maid Nectars 


TO CEREALS they give 


a transforming goodness 


they are the only seedless raisins 
that have these qualities of the 
fresh grape. 


For seeded raisins equally distinc- 
tive—seeded raisins that aren’t 
sticky, that bring you all the flavor 
of the Muscat grape—ask for Sun- 
Maid Puffed. 


5 pia Bickle 
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NECTARS I[Seedless Raisins] in the red carton 
PUFFED [Seeded Raisins) in the blue carton 
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CThis book, 


tells how 


PROMINENT landscape architect has put 
A into this book planting plans for every 
type of town and suburban lot. All of them 
are illustrated. Cost figures are included to 
assist in your planning. A wealth of practical 
ideas is offered here—each suggesting how 
the house standing on a small lot may be 
made into a real home by skillful planting. 

Written for the many who feel that 
they cannot afford the services of a land- 
scape architect, this book shows how town 
and suburban homes can be set off with 
much of the charm and natural beauty 
attained by professionals. Easily and simply, 
with the aid of this book, you can choose 
and arrange trees, shrubs and vines to 
conform to the best prin- 
ciples of landscape art. 









X 
{joss Send 10 Cents 
ome To secure this practical and 
} helpful book upon which 
thousands of dollars have 
been spent by America’s 
\ oldest and largest Depart- 
\ mental Nursery, send only 
\ 10c to cover mailing costs. 
\ ass 
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Success is sure with 
Kunderd Gladioli 


Those who purchase Kunderd Glad- 





PO BOX 183 





ioli are sure of getting the newest 
varieties, the largest blooms and 
the most exquisite colors. Write 
for the new Kunderd catalog now 
n and place your order early. The 


book contains full cultural instruc- 
tions and interesting garden lore. 
Illustrated in colors. Mailed post- 
paid on request. Address 
A. E. KUNDERD 

253 Lincoln Way West 

Goshen, Ind., U.S.A 
* The originator of the Ruffled 
and the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd 
Gfadiolt 


Stand Supreme 




















Ji Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. ¥ 


PRIZE COLLECTION atish, 17 

Jarieties, 
worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; Tomatoes, 
11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 7 splendid, worth 10c; 
Onion, 8 best varieties, worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering 
Bulbs, worth 25c. 65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


Write today; mention this publication 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive 
this valuable collection of seeds post- 4 
paid, together with my big instruc- 
tive, beautiful Seed and Plant 
Book; tells all about Buckbee’s / 
“Full of Life" Seeds, Plants, etc. 4 


H. W. BUCKBEE 


Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 26 Rockford, II. 

































Standard varieties. 
ae Novelties. Bargains. 
Shade, ornamental and fruit 
trees. Shrubs, plants, flowers, seeds. 
aaneet quality —low prices. Every customer 
I LUST be satisfied. 71st year of business. 
Write for Nursery and Seed Catalog. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
% _ Spring Hill Nurseries 

Box 33, Tippecanoe City (Miami Co.),Ohio 














(Continued from Page 200) 


have found you. I know what a woman 
can be, how true, how great, how strong. 
I watched you there, passing through what 
would have charred another girl, and even 
your garments were never singed. I could 
not understand, but I admired. You were 
bigger than the rest of us, so big that you 
were unaware of our pettiness and our lit- 
tle, squalid wickednesses. That is what I 
didn’t understand. I thought it was 
merely calculation, that you were waiting 
to—I am ashamed to say it—waiting, as 
so many have, to make the best bargain.” 
She gasped, and her eyes flamed. 
“Then,” he went on eag- 
erly, “‘I saw it was not that. 


your heart’s bowed down in repentance. 
I’ll keep you here if I have to hold ye by 
force.”’ 

He made as if to seize her, but Norcott 
spoke: ‘‘She’s going, sir. Not with me. 
She’s going alone, when she likes and 
where she likes—and no man shall inter- 
fere with her, neither you nor I.” 

“T’ll show ye,” Ripley roared. 

But Norcott pinned the struggling old 
man against the wall and held him there. 
“Go quickly, Jahala,” he said. ‘You 
shan’t be disturbed. And remember this 
in my favor. Go, and good-by.”’ 

Ripley writhed and struggled in the 
grasp of the younger man, but he was im- 

potent against that youth- 





I—I even dared believe it 
was because you were not 
like us, that you were what 
people call a good woman. 
I had gotten so far—and 
then I loved you. Other 
women had cheated me. 
Other men and women 
had betrayed my trust 
until I dared trust no 
longer. But you made me 








ful strength, against the 
loathing which burned in 
Norcott’s heart against 
the man and the religion 
and the faith of the man 
who could have dealt with 
his daughter as Ripley had 
dealt with Jahala. 

He strove with all his 
will power to hold in check 
the upsurge of that rest- 
less, reckless temper which 











trust you—and I loved 
you ‘ 

‘*A splendid love,” she sneered. 

“*A love, nevertheless—and I was afraid 
to love you. But until today, until I saw 
you in that church facing them, exposing 
your soul, dauntless, I did not know the 
truth—the truth that you were not merely 
a good woman, but that you were as you 
are, the great and rare woman who is un- 
conscious of evil, who is above evil ——’”’ 

‘*You discovered these fine things when 
the day was ended,”’ she said. 





a: O, JAHALA. It is only the morning 
for you. Count your years. How 
old are you?”’ 

“‘T am twenty—and that’s all 

“It’s not all. Youare you. You are only 
at the beginning. The fine and great 
things are before you, waiting for you, 
eager for you to seize them. Jahala, can’t 
you forgive me? It was because I loved 
you. Can’t you think of that and forgive 
me?” 

“If it were not for one thing, Leach, I 
could forgive you.” 

‘**And that is?” 

“That I loved you. Because I loved 
you and you humiliated my love, I will 
never forgive you, never, never. I loved 
you.”’ She spoke as if that—the fact that 
she loved—made the tremendous differ- 
ence. Egoism! She—Jahala—loved. It 
was a greater thing than if any other 
woman had loved. She, this one being in 
the world of whom she was conscious, 
whose identity she could feel, had loved 
one of the shadews about her, and the 
shadow had scorned the gift. 

‘“Where are you going?”’ 

“TI don’t know. Go now. Go at once. 
Haven’t I had enough to bear today? Go. 
Go. Go.” 


>? 


E TURNED away, despairing, and 
might have left her; but once more the 

door was thrust open, and Ripley Chandler 
set his sturdy bulk upon the sill, stood there 
frowning upon them, stern and menacing. 

“Who is this man?” he demanded. 

“It doesn’t matter,’’ said Jahala wear- 
ily. ‘‘He’s just—nobody.” 

‘“*What is he doin’ here?”’ 

“‘I came to take her away,” said Leach, 
“to take her back where she belongs.” 

“To Sodom and Gomorrah! To that 
town of debauchery and lewdness! You 
ain’t goin’ to take her away. She ain’t 
goin’ away. And you, young man, best git 
out of my house as quick as you kin.”’ 

“I’m going away, father,’”’ Jahala said. 
Her lips were gray and her cheeks white, 
but her eyes were level, resolved, relent- 
less. ‘I’m going away, but not with him. 
I would have stayed. I—it seemed to me 
it was right tostay. But you’ve driven me 
out. No one shall ever bring me back.” 

“Take off them things.’’ Ripley’s voice 
was cold as stone and hard. “I’ll keep you 
here till you’ve learned. I’ll keep you till 


so often had carried him 
into troubled waters. 

“Be still,”” he said between his teeth. 

“T’ll curse her. If she dast to go agin 
my orders I’ll curse her—a father’s curse.”’ 

Norcott’s lip curled. ‘Your cursing 
won’t hurt her, old man. But I wouldn’t 
do it. Those things aren’t done any more. 
Be still!” 

Ripley Chandler was still. He ceased to 
struggle, and his lips were tightly com- 
pressed. He straightened himself against 
the wall, for his dignity was dear to him; 
and Norcott saw that he was not without 
a dignity which was respectable. He did 
not understand the old man or his breed, 
but he perceived elements of tragedy in 
him, and tragedy is always dignified. 


E PERCEIVED more than that: a 

grim splendor which sat upon Ripley 
Chandler, which was the splendor of aharsh 
tradition sturdily maintained, of a hard 
faith upheld, of an inheritance of prejudice 
and rule-of-thumb dogma rigidly upheld, 
to be upheld even against death itself. A 
zealot. True. But the martyrs were zealots. 
And, to say the truth, Ripley Chandler’s 
concern was not for himself, but for the 
soul of another. In his own dark, dryly 
crackling groping way he battled against 
the forces of evil that Jahala might win to 
everlasting life. So he won respect, and 
because of these things he was entitled to 
respect. He did not spare himself in trial 
by combat, the winning of which meant to 
him the saving of his daughter’s soul. 

Neither man spoke again. Minutes 
passed and more minutes. At last Nor- 
cott stepped back. ‘‘ You don’t know her; 
you don’t know your daughter,” he said 
earnestly. 

Ripley bowed his head, and his words 
came almost as a cry of physical pain. 
“Naked and prancin’,” he said, and 
turned away from Norcott to walk heavily 
into the kitchen. He did not face about. 

The young man heard him sink weight- 
ily into a chair; and then there was si- 
lence, a silence which was vibrant with the 
awful, inarticulate, agonized cry of the old 
man for his daughter’s soul, destined for 
everlasting torment. 


XXI 


JAHALA made her second entry into 
New York. Alone she came, as she had 
come before, but not this time into a mys- 
terious world of promise and of terror. She 
came with a sense of relief, a sense of 
home-coming. Her decision, whatever it 
was to be, must be made here; her future, 
however it was to shape itself, must take 
form in this place. She did not hesitate; 
there was no need to ask questions of 
kindly policemen. 

Through the station she walked to a 
taxicab, which carried her to Mrs. Wat- 
tles’; and there she rang the bell. 

Mrs. Wattles opened the door—and her 
ample arms. ‘‘My lamb!” she cried. 


HW 4637 
Specialties 


Many of the flowers and vege- 
tables you prize most originated 
as Burpee Novelties. Here are 
two of our latest introductions. 


Three New Sweet Peas 


A rich terra cotta cerise suffused orange or 
scarlet red; a lovely soft coral pink, and a 
brilliantly bright dark blue. Large, well 
formed blossoms, fascinating and unusual. 


The Burpee Sweet Corn 


Of the same delicious flavor as the Golden 
Bantam, but larger and maturing from 7 to 9 
days earlier. 7-inch ears tapering slightly 
from a 134 inch butt. A small cob, with de- 
lectable, evenly spaced broad golden kernels. 


Burpee has introduced more distinct new 
flowers and vegetables than have any three 
other American seed houses combined. Crea- 
tive work is constantly in progress on its great 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Californiaseed 
farmsand its enormous Fordhook trial grounds. 


Burpee’s Annual 


The Leading 
mevican Seed Catalog 


FREE 


Burpee’s Annual is an authoritative, 
up-to-date manual, used by market 
growers, florists, schools and colleges 
as well as home gardeners. It is filled 
with valuable information as to when 
to plant and how to grow the finest 

flowers and vegetables. 
Write for a copy—IT’S FREE. 
Plan your garden now. All Burpee’s 
Seeds are tested and 


guaranteed. 

Prompt shipment and 
quick mails make us your 
next door neighbor. 


urpees 






Fresh from the 
Grower’s Fields 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 


Please send mea free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 
9-2 
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NE day while Mother was entertaining 
some friends, I suggested—half in fun— 

my plans for making more money. And now I 
can not help but write how successful I have 
been, making that longed-for extra money. For 
in less than five minutes I had taken the names 
of every one of the women—nine subscriptions 
for The Ladies’ Home Fournal and one for 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

“Then I sent the Coupon. 

“And after that, my first three hours of 
work brought me thirteen more subscriptions. 
In, one month I took sixty-six. 

““Everybody knows what the Curtis publica- 
tions are, which makes it e asy for the subscrip- 
tion worker. Even my house- cleaning is a joy 
now, with so many newiand pretty things I 
could never have had without your help! 


Name 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
725 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send me the same supplies you sent Mrs. Gibson so I can earn some extra money. 


“I Simply 
\ Had to Have 
More Money” 


H, how often I read and re- 
read your offer! I was so 
interested. 

“But I imagined it was impos- 
sible for a mother with three 
small children to carry out your 
instructions. 

“Then, a year ago last Christ- 
mas I found myself in a posi- 
tion where I just simply Aad to 
have more money.” 


“Because the work is easy and interesting 
and so well-paid, I positively think that any 
one needing extra money will find the Curtis 
way is the best way of all.” 

If Mrs. Gibson of Wisconsin can profit so 
generously in this pleasant, dignified way, why 
shouldn’t you try it too? 


You Can Profit too! 


Our records show that she has sent us as many 
as forty-nine renewals and new subscriptions for 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Ge entleman in a 
single day, her commissions being $21.75! 

How would you like to have $25 extra this 
very month? 

The coupon will bring you full details. 





Street 


Age 





City 38 


State 

















3 yr. Oid Red Rambler 
Rose Bush—only 35c Postpaid e 


names for our catalog mailing list. 
catalog describes Fruit Trees, 


Sem, grounds, the garden and the orchard. 
P today as this offer may not be made again. 





This blooming size usually sells for $1.00 
but we make this offer simply to secure new 
This free 
Ornamentals, 
Shrubs, Vines, Plants—everything for the home 
Write 


L. J. Farmer, Box 257-B, Pulaski, N. Y. 
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TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ORNAMENTALS, BERRIES, VINES 
All the choicest varieties are described and what, how 

and when to | told in the Maloney Free Nursery Book. 


Send for this book and see how inexpensive it is to 
increase the beauty and value of your home, how easy it 
is to do your own planting. Use our Landscape service. 
Buy direct from our 400 acre nurseries at growers’ prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Maloney Bros. NurseryCo.,Inc.,8 MainSt., Dansville,N.Y. 

Established over 40 years. 













































UNDREDS of 
Delicious Radishe 
and Gorgeous Poppies 


No Extra Cost 


BIG bed of beautiful 
Maule Hybrid Poppies and Hun- 
dreds of crisp, red, round, deli- 

cious Maule Radishes * * * two full 
size packets (Value 50c) of Maule 
Pedigreed, Guaranteed and Tested 


Seeds, Free if you order only one ay 
dollar’s worth from our new Catalog. This liberal 
offer of two great novelties is made to celebrate s 
our Golden Anniversary. The Maule Catalog con- 
, tains valuable garden information. 
It pictures and describes more 
than a thousand of the best 
vegetables and flowers. Now 
is the time to planjyour 
garden. Send for Free 
Catalog today. 
Wm. Henry Maule Co, : 
190 Maule Bldg. 
PiRadeehtn 








KINKADE GARDEN yas 


and Power Lawnmower A » 
peat 
F 


A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
reddy "<< 








Gardeners, suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1060—33rd Av.S. E.,Minneapolis,Minn. 


A Rose Garden! 


The finest hybrid June and Monthly 
roses, hardy climbers, moss roses, etc. 
Dependable stock, from our 75-acre 
rosery, acclimated to northern winters. 
Many wonderful new varieties, at ex- 
ceptionally low prices. America’s oldest 
and largest nursery. Established 73 yrs. 
FREE Complete garden and 

orchard book, shows 
what, when and how to plant for best 
results. Send for it today. 








‘Storrs & Harrison Co. 
| BOX No. 180 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 








Waterlilies 


in Seven 
Colors 


Beautiful, fragrant 
flowers that may be 
easily grown in a small pool or even in 
a tub. 

A trio of hardy waterlilies, pink, white 
and yellow, that will bloom all summer 
—3 for $3. 

Send for our illustrated booklet with 
planting instructions and description of 
many varietics of colored waterlilies, 
aquatic plants and ornamental fishes. 


INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES 
357 Tanglewood Drive, Independence, Ohio 


‘Beautiful 
Waterlily “Pools 
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““My poor lamb! And she came back to 
her old ma! Ain’t I said you’d come back? 
Ain’t I repeated it again and again?”’ 

She drew Jahala in, and the girl’s eyes 
were wet. It was the first time she had 
wept, but here were friendship, comfort, 
welcome; and she clung to it, not sobbing 
but crying softly. 

“Wait till I tell them high-steppers,’ 
Mrs. Wattles said, the high-steppers being 
Teddy and the other girls who lived under 
that roof. She rushed to the stairs and 
called shrilly: ‘You, Teddy! You, 
Yvonne! Listen to who’s here. See who’s 
come.” 

Teddy was first to appear. She stood on 
the landing in clinging pink negligee and 
declaimed tragically: ‘‘ Well, if it ain’t the 
mysterious man in the brown derby!” 
And then she plunged down the stairs to 
give Jahala strenuous physical evidences 
of her welcome. 


HESE are my people. Here is where 

I belong.” It was certainty that de- 
scended upon Jahala; she knew, she knew! 
Nowhere else could she live, among no 
other people than these of the theater 
could she be happy. They were hers, and 
she was theirs. 

“Let me get to the telephone and yodel 
the mating call,” Teddy said excitedly. 
““They’ll rent dress suits and come. Let’s 
round up a festival.” 

Jahala shook her head. 

“No. I don’t want anybody to know,” 
she insisted. “‘ You mustn’t tell anyone I 
am here.”’ 

“Be yourself. Be yourself, girlie.” 

“‘Promise. Promise to tell no one.” 

“What you say goes as it lays. But 
what’s the big idea?”’ 

“T had to come back, Teddy. 
was no place else for me to go.”’ 

“That answer’s in the back 
book.” 

“TI just want to stay here with you 
people who—who have been so kind to 
me.” 

“Say, don’t you know who you are? 
You’re Jahala. You’re the top-hole dancer 
of the universe, and that ain’t taking in 
too much territory. Hiding in a chorines’ 
boarding house—it can’t be accomplished, 
dearie, not by no means.” 


There 


of the 


““There isn’t any more Jahala. I shall 
never dance again.”’ 
“And I shall never talk again,’’ Teddy 


said with a grimace. ‘But you’re a crool 
woman. They’re all asking for you— 
everybody. I’m supposed to know what’s 
become of you, and I stand ’em off in 
droves. Dandini camps on the doorstep.”’ 
“Dandini! Doesn’t he—hate me?” 


HY? Because a cop asked him an 

impertinent question? Hehates you 
like a doodle bug hates an electric light.” 
Her pert face became grave and her voice 
lost its impishness. ‘‘You’ve got it all 
wrong, Jahala, all of it. You’re not in 
Chinese. You’re on top of the world.” 

“‘Petrie!’’ said Jahala in a small voice. 

“Petrie! Off his bally old bean, that 
lad. You weren’t on to him, were you? 
Snow sniffer. Give you my word. No- 
body blames you for him.” 

“Snow? Cocaine, you mean?” 

““Coke—heroin—the whole bag of 
tricks. It isn’t so rare, you now. The 
best families are taking it up.’ 

“‘T never suspected.” 

‘‘What have you got to suspect with?’”’ 
Teddy wanted to know with a return of 
her old manner. “‘The birds cover you 
with strawberry leaves. I opened in Car- 
lon’s new show last week. Straight 
shooter, Carlon.’”’ She sought to distract 
Jahala’s mind from the maggot which was 
eating it. ‘“‘Got a new idea, that baby. 
Imagine it. He believes you’ve got to put 
intelligence into a show. Honest. He 
claims a comedian has got to be funny, and 
a singer must have a voice, and a dancer 
must be able to cavort. That’s his line. 
And he sticks to it. Got to leave for the 
shop in half an hour. Come on along and 
meet the family.” 

Jahala shook her head. 
with the theater,” she said. 


“I’m through 
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ey Ng Plants, 







Send 3 it 
today. Findout how 
much youcan saveon planting 

by dealing direct with my big 600-acre 
nursery — no agents’ commissions, no extra 
profits. Just the highest quality nursery stock 
you ever bought at a big saving. This cata- 
log and planting guide full of 

valuable information, Free, 


BARGAINS 


To give you some idea of my 
wonderful values look these 
over. Peonies, 3 colors, large 
flowers, 3 for $1; Iris, large 
blooming, 15 for $1; Phlox, 
mixed,7for$1; Roses, Rambler 
assorted, 4 for $1; Raspber- 
ries, red or black, 20 for $1; 
Concord Grapes, 2 year,10 

Norway 







ieiveRvecgeeal 
Everyone should 
have a few around 
their home Special 
introductory offer, § 
for only 10c, 4 to6in, 
seedlings, popular 
variety. With ordi- 
nary care they soon 
grow into | cae 
trees. Seach. 3 dif. 
ferent varieties, 15 in 
all, for only 25¢, 
Just the right size 
for easy starting, 
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p}ductory offer. First year 
blooming size, assorted vari- 
x eties and colors. If 25 for = eA Vide 
25c are too many, send 10cfor7. Add gg ™ 
many dollars’ worth of beauty tog ds 
your garden at a few cents’ cost. i 
Write TODAY! 
No matter what your planting 
wants are, we have it at less J 
money than you can buy else- 
where. Get free catalog and 
be convinced that we save you 
money on shrubs, trees, etc. 
Earl Ferris Nursery 
675 Bridge St. 
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VARIETIES 1.2 5 


Plump tubers, from our 
own great fields, sure to 
- grow. Prize winners, that 
purchased separately would cost five or six 
times thisamount. Easy to grow. Sure to delight. 
Order now. Sent postpaid at planting time. 


100 GLADIOLUS $1.50 


Beautiful orchid-flowering Primulinus Gladi- 
olus, in exquisite pastel shades. Delivered post- 
paid at planting time. 


CHILDS’ OWN ROOT 
- BIG FIELD: 


OSe GROWN PLANTS 
Big, h 


ardy, strong rooted, 

field grown plants. Bioom this season. 

Last forever. No running out. 50 cts, 

each; 3 for $1.40; Doz. $5.00 postpaid. Order 
now. Delivered at planting time. 

White Killarney, Columbia, Mrs. Aaron Ward, 

Gruss An Teplitz, Ophelia, Mme. Baouerd Her- 

riot, Mme. Butterfly, Sunburst, Chas. K. Doug- 

las, Los Angeles, Red Radiance, Ao non cthy Augusta 

Victoria, American Beauty, Jonkheer J. L. Mock. 


All above 14 for $5.75 
SEEDS 


Write for our Big 140 Page 
Catalog of Seeds, Plants, 
Shrubs, Bulbs, Monster 
Strawberries, New Hardy 
Palms, etc. Everything sold 
on money-back guarantee. 
“52 Vears of Serviceto Garden Lovers’ 


John Lewis Childs Seed Co. 














58 Childs Ave., Floral Park, N.Y. 
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Garden Book 


RING Summer into your home 
now by planning your new garden. 
Dreer’s 1927 Garden Book will give you 
unlimited suggestions in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, 
with valuable cultural information. It is filled with 
illustrations, including beautiful color plates. 
A copy free if you mention Ladies’ Home Journa! 
HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 










Philadelphia, Pa. _ 








OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants; gives expert experi¢ pt 
of a lifetime. Exquisitely illustrated in natural 
colors; offers and tells how to grow these famous 
plants. Write for copy today. It’s free. 








HELLER BROS. CO., Box 253, New Castle, Ind. 
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SPECIAL OFFER OF 
TE STED SEEDS 


F you write for our 1927 Catalogue 

we will send the famous HEN DER- 
SON Collection of seeds—one packet 
each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Bos- 
ton Lettuce, Early Scarlet Turnip 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible As- 
ters, Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 

How to Get Them 
Simply state where you saw this adver- 
tisement, enclose ten cents for mailing 
the Catalogue, ‘‘Everything for the 
Garden,’’ and the seeds will be sent 
without extra charge. 


Empty Envelope 
Counts for Cash 
These tested seeds come in 
a coupon envelope which, 
emptied and returned, will 
be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order 
amounting to $1.00 or 
more. Don’t delay; write 

at once. 


1927 Catalogue 
Now Ready 


Bigger and better than ever, 
the most beautiful and com- 
plete horticultural publica- 
tion of the year, a book of 
204 pages 
16 color pages, 72 pages in 
Rotogravure and over 1000 
halftone illustrations direct 
from photographs of results 
from Henderson's seeds— 
the finest catalogue we have 
ever issued. 


PETER HENDERSON ECD. 


35 & 37 CoRTLANDT St. NEw YorK 


















HE SECRET OF \¥ 

successful garden- 
ing is largely a matter 
of securing the right 
seed. BUIST’S SEEDS, 
the result of 3 genera- 
tions of scientific selec- 
tion and development, 


PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE RESULTS 
Buist’s 1927 Garden Guide 


An illustrated catalog of home gardening 
information that tells you how and when to 
plant the garden you have always wanted. P: 


Send Today for Free Copy 





Our Prices Invite Comparison 
Free Flower Seeds with 
Order of 50c and over. 
H Robert Buist Company | 
SN Dept. G, Phila., Pa. y 





AGNER FLOWERS 


FREE So/ctsen'covens 


Every flower lover should have a Wag- 
ner Catalog of Choice Hardy Flowers, 
Roses, Shrubs, Trees, Evergreens, etc. 
Tells how easy to have beautiful sur- 
roundings. Our Landscape 
Dep’t can help you whether 
alargeestateorcitylot.Write 
today for catalog No. 542. 
Wagner Special Rose Offer 
Choice Everbloomin, 
15 Roses labeled true. 9] 00 
Guaranteed to grow 


and bloom. Will ship Postp'd 


ci a when desired. 


Wagner Park Nursery Co., Box 42, Sidney, Ohio 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 













GLADIOLI 


“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 
5 Choice Mixed Bulbs, full 
: blooming size, 10 varieties 
and colors, stpaid 
and colors, postpaid $7 (( 
25 Gladioli Bulbs, no two alike, 
“ - —, of the rainbow, 
mailed postpaid 
foronly- - - - - - $2.00 
, -SPECIAL BULB AND PLANT OFFERS 
6 anne. best varieties, $1.00—5 hardy Phlox, 5 varieties, 
: in J—S Iris, Schoice varieties, $1.00 —8 Tuberoses, ever- 
b coming, $1.00—5 Dahlias, California large flowered, 
Pg ny above offers sent postpaid. Illustrated Bar- 
— ook of Gladioli and other bulbs and plants free. 
ILDHAGEN BULB FARMS, Box 554G, Waterloo, Iowa 
Grown by 


S EED a Woman 


Everybody is delighted with my new Flower Sceds 
5 Packets. Easy to Grow. Bloom 10c 


bod = are. Mailed Postpaid for 
Faeacket each of Petunias 89 varietie: 
Calliopsis 27 kinds, Po Garden” 
Q y 8, Poppy 56 sorts, Gar 
Pinks 58 kinds, Snapdragon 75 best vevetiene 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today. 
































Charlotte M. Hai ; 
Dept. 913, Rockford, Illinois “ae 
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“So is Webster’s dictionary through 
with definitions. Well, any night. I’ll in- 
troduce you as my cousin from Pitts- 
burgh. But listen, old dear, what are you 
going to do?” 

“IT don’t know. Oh, I wish I did know.” 

“Well, you can come back and be a 
prominent chorus lady at fifty per. No 
better place in the world to hide. Look at 
the years I’ve kept myself concealed in the 
chorus.”’ ¥ 

So a week passed in that environment, 
in such chatter, enveloped in the atmos- 
phere which was Jahala’s element. Dur- 
ing the daytime she hid; only at night did 
she appear upon the street, a hurried, fur- 
tive figure, fearing recognition. Dandini 
she met, encountering him on the steps, 
and he had compelled her to enter with 
him. It had done her no harm; indeed it 
had been a relief. He, as the others had 
done, pointed out to her the folly of her 
withdrawal from the place that was hers; 
and he had reiterated his love—had done 
more than reiterate his love; he had asked 
her to be his wife. 

“No, Quentin,” she said. ‘‘I—I abhor 
the thought of marriage and all it means 
toa girl.’’ She was thinking of her mother, 
of her mother’s bent back, her mother’s 
suppression. 

She—Jahala—could never, never sub- 
mit to such things. She must not be tied, 
imprisoned. She must be her own, always 
her own. 

““And besides,” he said grimly, “you 
don’t love me.”’ 

“No,” she said; ‘‘I don’t love you.” 


E WENT away, but not to forget her. 

He discussed her with Teddy. ‘‘Some- 
thing must be done,”’ he said. ‘‘She’s got 
to be cured of this thing.” 

“If I could only get her in the theater. 
If she could sniff it again.” 

“Try,”’ said Dandini, and Teddy did 
try. She begged, she pleaded with Jahala 
to go with her to each nightly perform- 
ance. 

‘“‘Nobody’ll spot you,” she gave assur- 
ance. ‘Just stick in the wings and keep 
out from underfoot. Do you 
good.”’ 

“I know it. Oh, I want to 
come. It seems as if I 
couldn’t stay away. I 
want it so. I want to 
see it and feel it, if only 
fromadistance. Teddy, 
I’m hungry for it. But 
I mustn’t. I mustn’t.” 

“Apple sauce! I tell 
you. Come Wednesday 
night. You can beat it 
whenever you like.” 

“Teddy, have you seen 
Leach Norcott?”’ 

“Yes. Saw him today. Want to see 
him?” 

“‘No. No. How did he—look? Was he 
well? Was he ——” 

“He looked,” said Teddy, “‘as if he’d 
just swallowed a hard rubber ball by mis- 
take. Will you come Wednesday night?” 

‘‘I—oh, are you sure I’d not be recog- 
nized?”’ 

“‘Who’d be apt to recognize you? 
You’re supposed to be in Europe or 
Alaska or South America or some place.” 

“TI want to come. I want to come.”’ 

Teddy’s eyes glowed. Jahala would 
come. If Jahala did come She left 
the sentence unfinished, but in her heart 
she felt that if her friend could once be got- 
ten upon the stage, in the atmosphere of a 
performance, the high gods might take the 
matter into their own hands and intervene 
in the affairs of men. 

But Teddy did not mean to leave the 
result altogether to the gods. 


XXIT 


NCE more the stage door of a theater. 

The murky street alive with dim fig- 
ures hurrying to their evening’s work; 
stage hands loitering and smoking. The 
bare hall with its bulletin board, and its 
little doorkeeper’s office where chorus 
girls stopped for their mail. Jahala 
thrilled toit, but she hesitated. There, with 









her feet almost on the stage, she stopped, 
might have drawn back, but Teddy pushed 
her on. She climbed the stairs to the stage, 
mounted the narrow iron steps to the big 
dressing room where the girls made up for 
the performance. 

Costumes and grease paint. Scenery 
stacked efficiently against the walls below. 
Tabs and borders dangling in the great 
vault above, ready to the skilled hands 
of the flymen in their lofty gallery. She 
knew it all. No detail escaped her eye, 
and she wanted to touch it, caress it, cry 
over it. 

Teddy was introducing her to a man, a 
young man with fine, intelligent eyes and 
a sensitive mouth. 

“Mr. Carlon, this is my cousin from 
Pittsburgh.” 


ARLON was shaking her hand, the 

great Carlon whose phenomenal rise 
as a producer had startled the theatrical 
world, Carlon whose ideas were forcing a 
revolution upon the musical stage. 

“Make yourself at home,”’ he said pleas- 
antly. ‘‘Teddy tells me you dance. I’m 
always interested. One never can tell 
when he will find what he’s been search- 
ing the continent for. Are you a good 
dancer?’’ He smiled in his friendly way. 

Almost she replied: ‘‘I’m the greatest 
of them all. I—I am the greatest of them 
all!”” It was fact. She was conscious of 
the significance of it, gloried init. But she 
could not make the boast. Instead she 
said quietly: ‘‘ Yes, I can dance.” 

““Then some day soon you will dance for 
me—so I can judge. You have,”’ he said, 
scrutinizing her face, ‘“‘the look of an ar- 
tist. 

It was casual, friendly, had not the look 
of a deep-laid plot. Nothing here to arouse 
Jahala’s apprehensions or suspicions. This 
man, who should have recognized her if 
there were danger of recognition, failed to 
pierce the secret of her identity. Her ego- 
ism resented it. She was Jahala. Nomatter 
what had happened, she was Jahala—and 
the world, all the world, should recognize 
her, no matter what her disguise. 

Presently the music of the orches- 
tra filtered dimly upward; there 
followed a movement down- 
ward of the chorus—girls 
cluttering in the wings, 
flexing arms and legs, ex- 
ecuting steps and pir- 
ouettes, supporting 
themselves against bits 
of scenery while they 
kicked first with one leg, 
then with the other, very 
seriously and intently and 
unconsciously. 
Lights! A glare of mingling 
lights, colored by the gelatins 
through which they shone— bunches, 
strips, spots. Cables crawling along the 
floor like thin, long snakes seeming to 
crawl out of their receptacles! It was 
home! Home! Carlon stood beside her. 
“Stand here,”’ he said pleasantly. ‘‘ You 
can see this number best from here.”’ 


USIC! Music which bathed her as 
witha torrent of elixir. It called toher, 
flowed through her veins, whispered in her 
ears. She responded to it, was lifted out of 
herself. It always dealt with her so, rhyth- 
mic music, destroying the girl who was Ja- 
hala Chandler, creating the being who was 
Jahala the artist. Her lips were parted, 
her eyes eager, her heart hastening its beat. 
Number after number! Perfection of 
staging! Wit, humor, lovely girls, beauti- 
ful music—such a show as only Carlon was 
capable of producing, though before an- 
other season he would have his host of 
slavish imitators. 

Then came the intermission. 

She saw Carlon approaching her—Car- 
lon and Teddy. 

It was Teddy who spoke. “Listen, 
dearie,””’ she said, “‘are you sport enough 
to yank this show out of a jam?” 

““Yes,”’ Carlon said quickly. “I’ve got 
to do something. I’ve got to—pin my 
faith to you. Teddy says you will make 
good. Will you save the day for me?” 
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Instantly Clean Pots and Pa 
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10% 
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SAVE OUR 

COST A DOZEN 
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Patented knit-copper 
sponge ball. Resilient. 
Efficient. Sanitary. Par- 
allel outer layers pro- 
vide double wear. Works 
quickly, easily rinsed. 
Can’t rust. Can’t splin- 
ter, or prick fingers. No 
and drying quickly. sharp specks to enter 
Usable to the last shred. food. Usable to the last. 

Save soap, time and work 

Sold at Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, McCrory 

and all other 5 and 10 cent stores—and at 

department, hardware and grocery stores. 
If perchance not at yours, send his name and llc 
for either, or 21c for both. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, M’F’R’S, Orange, N.J., U.S.A. 


Plenty of copper— 
strong, large, firm— 
hence, cleans quickly. 
Patented copper cross 
strands maintain 
shrinklessness and give 
long wear, rinsing easily 











New Giant 


SCABIOSAS 


® Offered for the first time this year, larger 
and better flowers, Shasta (White) and 
Peach Blossom (Pink). The flowers are 


much larger and more effective than any of 
the other varieties of Scabiosas. This is the 
easiest flower to raise and the most satisfac- 


tory of all garden annuals, and is especially 
fine for bouquets. 

Two large packets of seed, one of each color, with 
directions for raising, and a coupon (good for 20 cts. 
on any order amounting to $1.00 or more) will be 
sent for 26 cts. in stamps. 

We are large growers of seeds and plants, and sell 
direct to gardeners at growers’ prices. Our new 
catalogue gives dependable descriptions of the new- 
est and best flowers and vegetables grown on our 
farms. Free if you ask for it. You will miss many 
good things if you do not see it. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO.,R.F.D.2,Coldwater, N.Y. 


Hlarris Seeds 



















There’s real joy in roses—sturdy “‘Star”’ 
roses that bloom from May tillfrost. Our 
“*Star Guide to Good Roses,”’ 100 pages, 
profusely illustrated in color, tells all about 
the only guaranteed roses. A new 32-page 
booklet, ‘‘Success with Roses,’’ makes rose 
growing easy. Worth dollars, costs only 
25c—which is refunded on your first 
“Star’’ purchase. Send 25c for ‘“‘Success’’; 
-. “*Star Guide’’ FREE. Write today! 
em THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 

3 Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 20,West Grove, Pa, 


Guaranteed to bloom 


WAU NaS 


\Salzer's Astersfamous everywhere. Tointroduce our 

9 \§ Quality Seeds, tomake newfriend dc 
Wari | we'llsend youa 20ft. row of Asters, assortedcolors, 
for 10 cts., postpaid. Or a 20 ft. row Nasturtiums 
/f 10 cts., or a 20 ft. row Pansies 10 cts. All three 25 
jj cts. Biggest Seed Value ever offered. Don't miss it, 


138-Page Catalog FREE 


SA 








ja, \varieties, etc. The one book 

se, \every seed buyer should 

\ WEE \have. When writing for 
catalog, send 25c for 10 pkts. vegetable seeds, 
Radish, Tomato, Lettuce, etc. Complete gar- 
den, worth $1, for only 25c. JOHN A. SALZER 
SEED CO., Box 267, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


‘New guide to , 
‘Rose Culture 


ABOVE is the title of a splendid new book, sent free 
on request, giving full instructions on planting and 
raising roses. Every lover of roses should have it. It 
embodies 77 years’ expert experience in rose growing. 
Lists over 500 roses, seeds and plants. Profusely illus- 
trated with many colored pages showing choice roses 
in natural colors. Offers 8 fine rose plants for $1. 
Send no money. Simply write for copy. The Dingee 
& Conard Co., Box 224, West Grove, Pa. 


DinGEE ROSES 


THE WOODLAWN 1927 CATALOGUE 
SHOWS NEW AND RARE VARIETIES 
Our new red-leaved Japanese Barberry will de- 
light you. Also a new Syringa Virginalis, 
and a new Cortland Apple. Write for this cata- 
logue showing beautiful Shrubs, Ornamental 
Trees, Perennials, Roses, Dahlias, etc. Finest 
nursery stock—sold direct to you at lowest prices, 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
888 Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Bathroom 


Luxury 
everyone can afford 


$2,000 to $7,500 a year! That’s what you’d 
pay for an apartment on Park Avenue, 
New York. The Church Sani-White Toilet 
Seat is used in these luxuridus apartments. 
Nevertheless, it is priced low enough for 
the most modest cottage. 

You can have one. It is low in price. 
You'll be surprised how much better it 
makes the bathroom look. You can easily 
put one on any toilet in a few minutes. 

Its white surface is an ivorylike sheath- 
ing, as easy to keep clean as porcelain. It 
won’t crack, split, wear off or change color. 
Phone or visit your neighborhood plumb- 
ing store today. They can supply you. Mail 
coupon for booklet and cross-section. 


Churchay ts 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 





C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., Dept. N-6 
Holyoke, Mass. 

With no obligation on my part, please send a free 
copy of your book, ‘‘An Easy Way to Make a Bath- 
room More Attractive,”’ together with free sample 
of Sani-White sheathing, to: 

Name 

















HIS school will give you, in your 

own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital. 
More than 30,000 students have en- 
rolled during 25 years. 

Our Graduates Earn 

$30 and $35 a Week 
The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial. Write for catalog and 
pages from course. Minimum age, 18. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 








GWaris 


@etohu gee tele MCh ace moh ae celttaraclelaetetey et) 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
Write for free sample of face powder and Booklet 
cations 










Quick to stick—mends celluloid 
toys, furniture, leather goods, 
bric-a-brac, etc. 10c and 15c sizes. 
Sold by 10c stores, Hardware, Drug 
and Grocery Stores or 15c size by 
mail. In tubes and in bottles. 
McCormick &Co.,Baltimore,Md 


TO MEND 








PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT PRICE, $1.00 

Absolute money-back guar- 
antee. Greatest invention 
ever known for the housewife. 
Fits any make of sewing ma- 
chine. Easy and quick to at- 
tach. Easy tooperate. Paysfor 
itself in ten minutes’ time. Send no 
money. Pay the postman $1.00. 
Keep it five days. Your money back if you are not more than pleased. 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 77, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies LAY How to Stagea Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 
T.S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 115, CHICAGO 














‘What do you mean?” 
“ee ~ , ° . . 
There’s a hole in the show. Taxi acci- 


dent. Just got word. Second act in the 
last half. I’ve got to drop somebody in to 


fill. Won’t you help me out?” 

“‘I—oh, I can’t sy 

*“You’ve got to, honey,” Teddy said, 
and then whispered in her ear: ‘‘ Nobody 
knows you. Go out and knock ’em dead. 
This is no Zeidel proposition. Show that 
mob out there you can lift ’em out of their 
seats—not because you are Jahala, but be- 
cause you’ve got the goods.”’ 

“Why not?” she thought. ‘“‘I won’t be 
selling my notoriety. I'll be just a girl 
dancing—dancing not for money. Why 
not?” 

She did not pause to think—was in no 
condition to reason—that a producer like 
Carlon would not throw an unknown, un- 
tried girl into his finished performance. 
Now was the moment to scent trickery, a 
friendly betrayal by her friend. But she 
scented nothing, for the music was in her 
blood, dancing in her brain, throbbing in 
her heart. She wanted to dance, yearned 
with a poignant hunger to give herself to 
the music, to be possessed by it, swayed by 
it, tossed by it as a leaf is tossed by a gra- 
cious wind. 

“But I’ve no costume.” 

“We'll fix you. Teddy, take her to that 
dressing room. Make it snappy.” 


HE did not think; she felt. Sensations 

wrapped her about, not reason. “I’m 
going todance. I’m going to dance again!”’ 
It was a song of joy in her heart; her 
genius was awake; her artist’s soul 
akindle. She was obsessed, controlled— 
and happy, wildly, blindly happy. 

So blind was she that she did not ask 
how her own costume could be there wait- 
ing for her. Her own costume! Teddy 
helped her to snatch off her clothing, as- 
sisted her to don the film of fabric in which 
she danced. And then she waited, trem- 
bling and eager, waited as a starving man 
awaits the coming of food which he sees 
approaching him. 

A rap upon the door—her call. She 
floated to her place of entrance. 

Carlon was at her side. ‘‘ Don’t be nerv- 
ous,” he said softly. 

‘Be still,’’ she replied. 

Then music. She gasped. Not strange 
music, not just any music, but her own 
music, the dance Robert Graves had writ- 
ten for her. Then she was on, footlights 
glaring, spotlight focusing upon her. 

The house was curiously still. She 
danced—and never had her genius flamed 
as it flamed now after that dreadful period 
of repression. Radiantly beautiful she 
was, her face quick with changing emo- 
tions, her wonderful eyes alight; her body, 
marvelous in repose, now resolved itself 
into a miracle of motion. 

So she danced; not for the audience, 
for in the beginning she was unconscious 
of the audience; but for herself, to as- 
suage the pangs of her starved desire. 

There was a rustle, a movement. A 
voice from the cavern called ‘‘ Jahala!”’ 

She did not hear or, if she heard, she did 
not care. Into her dance she was putting 
all that she was, all that she knew, all that 
she had experienced. 

The audience was dragged toward her; 
that mysterious essence which she ema- 
nated—personality, magnetism, what you 
will—descended upon them, gripped them, 
uplifted them. 

“Jahala! Jahala! Brava! Brava!” 


T MIGHT have been a _ hot-blooded 

Continental audience, not staid folks 
from New York and its tributaries. The 
pit commenced it; the balcony took it 
up; the galleries followed. 

“Jahala! Jahala!”’ 

A triumph, an hour of victory, a magic, 
marvelous hour! They arose to her, 
shouted her name, applauded, waved 
handkerchiefs in such a spontaneous out- 
burst as our repressed theater seldom ex- 
periences. 

And then she was done. Then, her 
dance completed, she was still, just behind 
*he footlights, close to her audience, in 
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that little, crumpled, lovely posture with 
which she was accustomed to finish. 

And applause, spontaneous, almost hys- 
terical, rolled upward and over her in gra- 
cious, grateful flood. 

She lifted her head. Her eyes were deep 
and dark with an expression which might 
have been terror, might have been abys- 
mal astonishment, might have been grati- 
tude. Motionless she remained while the 
experience translated itself to her. She 
was conscious now, conscious of what she 
had done, groping for what it meant. 

“Tt was I—I. I made them act like 
this. They forgot everything but me. Oh, 
oh, Iam Jahala. I am Jahala—the artist, 
the great artist; nothing else matters.” 


OT newspaper notoriety, not the re- 
verberations of her misfortunes had 
wrought this miracle. Nothing had moved 
that great audience except her art, the 
magic, the perfection, the sheer miracu- 
lous beauty of her art. She knew it. She 
was confident of it. That and that alone. 
Her eyes filled. Her heart throbbed to 
bursting, and, stretching out her lovely 
arms to them in a gesture so exquisite as 
to wring their hearts, she cried: “I love 
you. I love you all!” 

And then again the gracious thunder 
rolled and billowed upward to engulf her. 

“Tam Jahala. I—nobody but I can be 
Jahala.”’ 

She was off the stage in the wings, sur- 
rounded by excited men and girls. Teddy 
clung to her, Carlon wrung her hand. She 
was panting, excited, but sure of herself, 
sure now and forever—sure, and happy in 
her certainty. 

She had returned to her own, and her 
own had claimed her, never, never to give 
her up while life should last. Here lay her 
destiny; she could not escape it—and her 
joy in the knowledge was more than joy; 
it was ecstasy. 

“‘T’ll never leave you again,”’ she cried. 
““Never—never.”’ 

“You don’t mind, Jahala, my doing you 
dirt? You don’t mind my finnigling you 
into this?”’ 

“T love you for it. You knew better 
than I. I thought I could live away from 
it. You’ve shown me the truth; and I’m 
happy. My own people, my own kind!” 


HE was again in her dressing room, and 

Teddy was her willing maid. She 
dressed, sat as one in a lovely dream, con- 
templating her return and her triumph. 
She loved herself. She contemplated her 
identity, and adored it. 

A rap upon the door. 

““Someone to see you,”’ Teddy said. 

“Who is it?”’ 

““Leach—Leach Norcott.”’ 

Jahala sank back, suddenly still, chilled, 
yet curiously eager. Leach—Leach Nor- 
cott. What had he to do with her? What 
had this shadow out of the earth’s moving 
throng of shadows to do with her—with 
her who alone was real? What had she to 
say to him, to this man who was but a 
shadow, nonexistent, not to be realized 
more than any other shadow was to be 
realized? 

Then he seemed to emerge, to become 
distinct, individual. He lived. She, Ja- 
hala, lived; he, Leach Norcott, lived—the 
two of them; the two realities in a uni- 
verse of unrealities. 

“T am Jahala. He is Leach.” 
thought breathed upon her. 

It seemed she could touch him, sense 
him, contemplate his identity as she could 
touch, sense and contemplate her own. 
And when she touched one she seemed to 
touch the other. Entwined identities! 
Merged identities! It was a miracle; and 
she gazed at it astounded. 

Then, at long last, she became very hu- 
man, resolved into a woman with a wom- 
an’s destiny, a woman with a woman’s 
soul and a woman’s needs and a woman’s 
love. She raised her eyes to Teddy’s 
and they were soft, yearning. 

“‘Send him in,” she whispered. ‘‘Oh, 
send him in quickly.” 


THE END 


The 
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of Beautifying the 
Home and Wardrobe” 


Illustrated in color—reveals secrets 
of personal charm—methods of 
transforming dull, faded garments 
and draperies into fashion’s smartest 
novelties. Special tinting section. 
Putnam No-Kolor Bleach—removes 
old color—makes re-dyeing or 
tinting in lighter shades successful. 
Ten cents covers postage and 
handling on booklet. FREE sam- 
Pile package of dye included. 
Specify color desired. 
Address Dept. B 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes, Quincy, IIl. 
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for Tinting or Dyeing 
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$100.00 Extra 
for Your Church 


"THE Curtis Publishing Company 
offers you an opportunity to 
make extra money —even $100.00 or 
more—in an easy, dignified manner. 

Write for all the details of our 
plan by which you may profit 
through obtaining new  subscrip- 
tions for The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. 
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The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
734 Independence Square 

Philadelphia, Penna. 





Specialty Candies manu- 
factured at home for 12cto 
25ca Ib., sell at 40c to $1.00. Ragsdale’s “New 
System Specialty Candy Factories"’ sets you 
upat once in big-paying business. Free Candy 
Yy Book. W. Hillyer Ragsdale 
Draw. 140, E.Orsnge,N.J. 











Earn$18to$60a week Retouching photos. Menor women. 
Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee «mploy- 
mentandfurnish Working OutfitFree.Limited offe: Write to- 
day. Artcraft Studios Dept. D-9, 3900 Sheridan Road , Chicazo 


BOOTH CHICKS, 


Amazing Low Prices on quality chicks. 
Backed by Missouri's greatest Trapnest Breed- 
ing Farm with official records up to 318 eggs. 
State Accredited. 12 varieties. Big catalog free. 
BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Box 729, Clinton, Mo. 


Db High Bred Quality C 


Pay for chicks when you get wae 

y them. Write for big illustrated |¢:.0.p. 
catalog. Fine pure-bred stock. ——— 
J. W. Ossege Hatchery, 2 Box St., Ottawa, 0. 


& 64 BREEDS Most Profitable pure bred 

Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubators 
at reduced prices. 34th year. Largest plant. 
Fine valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 


R. F. Neubert Co., Box 871 Mankato, Minn. 
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Home-Making, as a Profession 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domesti¢ 
Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency: 
Am. School of Home Economics 845 E. 58th St., Chicago, Il. 
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Tosca Salad 
Recipe book, page 14 
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Write for this FREE Book 
Appetizers, Soups, Salads, Vegeta- 
ble and Main Course Dishes, also sug- 
gestions for special occasion menus, 
are clearly described in this unusually 
interesting recipe book. Send at once 
for your free copy—a postal card will 
do. Address Dept. 113, Canners 
League, 451 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, California. 
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ASPA 





They offer endless variety for 
your winter menus, and all the 
refreshing delicacy of a garden 
vegetable 


Is URE implanted a matchless flavor in these tender spears. 
And a few hours after they were cut in the fields, all their deli- 
cacy was sealed inside the familiar square and round tins. 


So, no matter where you live or at what time of the year you 
buy, a can of California Asparagus brings to your table the fresh- 
ness and flavor of springtime gardens. | 


Besides, there’s no end to the number of appetizing and health- 
ful dishes that may be prepared with California Canned Aspara- 
gus. Yet its economy and convenience will surprise you. There 
is no waste, no trimming, no advance soaking or cooking; and it 
now costs less than it has for several years. 


Satisfy that winter craving for garden “‘greens.” In today’s 
menu—and tomorrow’s—include some of the many vegetable 
dishes and salads described in our free recipe book. Then you will 
never be at a loss for tempting variety or garden freshness, what- 
ever the season or the occasion. 


CANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA—ASPARAGUS SECTION 
Dept. 113—451 Montgomery St., San Francisco 













CMost Popular Salad and_. 








— with Mousseline Sauce 
Recipe book, page 18 
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KRAFT 
Grated Cheese 


is a dehydrated American 
cheese to be used for all 
cookingand seasoning pur- 
poses. It is a typical Kraft 
product—which is full as- 
surance of quality—and in 
this convenient form saves 
the labor of drying, grating 
and all loss of unused por- 
tions. It dissolves and 
blends thoroughly with 
other foods and is never 
stringy or tough. When- 
ever you want cheese in its 
most convenient form for 
cooking or seasoning pur- 
poses, you should call for 
Kraft Grated Cheese. 


Send for FREE Recipe Book 











when old favorites seem to have 
lost their appeal . . . when you’re 
vainly searching for something new 
in appetizing foods . . . try one of 
the numerous dishes made delicious 
by the use of Kraft Cheese. It will 
be a pleasing surprise. For even left- 
overs can be made into marvelous 
new combinations that are a feast 
to the eye and a delight to the taste. 
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hen the appetite wanes — 


It is our boast that Kraft Cheese has 
never yet disappointed the purchaser. 
Its mellow, delectable flavor has won 
thousands to more frequent use of 
this healthful, strength-giving food. 
Try the various kinds of Kraft Cheese 
—you may find a new favorite among 
them. You can buy it by the slice from 
the five-pound loaf or in one-quarter, 
one-half or one-pound packages. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, General Offices, CHICAGO 
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Lhe. Journal Page by Page 


eArt Appreciation and Art Educational Service 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the third 
in a series of articles appearing monthly 
with the purpose of aiding readers of the 
JOURNAL to a livelier enjoyment of its art 
features. Suggestions for making this enjoy- 
ment of a more permanent nature are in- 
cluded. Teachers having to do with art 
instruction in schools will find much adapt- 
able material. Mr. Ensign is Dean of the 
School, The Art Institute of Chicago. 


N OUTSTANDING feature of art in- 
A struction as now presented in our 
public schools is an earnest en- 
deavor to develop an appreciation of fine 
art productions. This study in progressive 
school systems is carried on from the kin- 
dergarten through high school. More and 
more are colleges developing those depart- 
ments which assist older students to an 
understanding of the creative spirit in art, 
to an ability in interpretation for the bene- 
fit of others and to a richer personal en- 
joyment of great works of art. This all 
means a much broader viewpoint in art 
education than we have known before and 
gives the present generation of young peo- 
ple a decided advantage over those of us 
who went to school in the days of copy 
books. This is significant in its effect 
upon the arriving generations of adults. 

A brief survey of this issue of the JOUR- 
NAL is convincing evidence that the editors 
wish this magazine to play its part in 
making an appreciation of art a possession 
common to all. It is their belief that this 
should cover a wide range, including the 
fine arrangement of the homes in which we 
live and fine design in the things of every- 
day use about us, as well as the work of 
great painters and sculptors. So you will 
find two articles this month bearing on 
interior decoration. 

The series of reproductions of the work 
of American artists is continued on page 
28, where you will find illustrated a char- 
acteristic example from the brush of Blake- 
lock. The accompanying article by Mr. 
Lucas is a sympathetic and worthy treat- 
ment of the artist and his work. Duveneck 
is another painter whose work is chosen 
this month for interpretation by Mr. 
Lucas. 

Many other features of interest and 
value to the art lover are presented in the 
JOURNAL this month, as witness the repro- 
duction in color of Henry J. Soulen’s paint- 
ing, Sinai. But in accordance with the 
plan of my series of articles, detailed study 
of the February number will be postponed 
for the present, to be taken up in March. 


UR working project for this month be- 

ing chiefly concerned with the January 
number of the JOURNAL, suppose you now 
turn with me to a study of its pages. As 
suggested last month on page 167, scissors, 
a sharp knife, paste, mounting paper and 
simple filing devices are the materials 
vhich will be needed if this project is to 
prove of greatest value to you. I know you 
nust have been surprised last month at 
‘he wealth of material which you found in 
the December issue. Did it not seem most 
impressive when cut out, mounted and 
classified? Your own ingenuity will lead 
you to produce an even finer collection 
irom the January number. We get off to a 
flying start, of course, with the special 
features on pages 12 and 13. The repro- 
duction in color of Abbey’s great painting 
deserves careful mounting. Trim away all 
the white paper, then try holding the pic- 
ture on backgrounds of various tones. A 
rich, dark mount will prove successful; 
black if no appropriate color is available. 
A secondary mount of tan or gold may be 
used so as to present a narrow band im- 
mediately outside the picture, separating 
it from the broader expanse of dark. Some 


[_ ee this print. It is 


By RayMonD P. EnsiGn 


very fine in a half-inch frame of dull gold 
with perhaps a narrow line of gray green 
or gray blue on the inside edge of the 
frame. The title and verses may be pasted 
on the back of the mount. 

Homer Martin’s View on the Seine will, 
of course, be added to your collection of 
American art. It, too, will have new quali- 
ties revealed by trimming and proper 
mounting. I suggest that you preserve the 
series of articles by Mr. Lucas, which so 
ably interpret the work of the artists and 
give us spirited accounts of their lives and 
methods of work. These articles may be 
filed in envelopes or folios, numbered or 
inscribed in such a way as readily to con- 
nect article and picture. 

Henry J. Soulen’s three paintings re- 
produced in color on pages 9, 16 and 17 
show great variety in style and color 
schemes. The two illustrating The Festi- 
val of Lanterns are very decorative. 
Mounted together in a frame as one unit 
or in separate frames, pleasing spot or 
spots of interest would be provided for 
many types of walls. When mounting try 
a narrow band of comparatively light color 
just around the pictures. This may be 
accomplished by double mounting. 


HE colorful figure sketches by Soulen 

at the bottom of the pages may be 
mounted in a group, the left hand one on 
page 9 at the top, that on page 16 at the 
bottom, the other two at right and left. 
The trimming away of all printing leaves 
irregular shapes, but this is not noticeable 
when all are neatly mounted on white 
paper of similar stock. Separately these 
color sketches may be used effectively to 
decorate covers of booklets for various 
purposes. They also have their sugges- 
tions for pageantry and costuming. 

I find it best to do no pasting until the 
selections for the month have been made 
and a satisfactory mounting arrangement 
decided upon. When ready to fasten clip- 
pings to mounts, use very little paste. Ordi- 
narily a bit used in each corner will suffice, 
sometimes only in the two upper corners. 

Two more color prints are provided by 
using the cover design and Herford’s 
beasts, bird and fish on page 20. The lat- 
ter may be pinned up in the nursery or 
kindergarten room to furnish inspiration 
for any number of impromptu bedtime 
stories. The cover illustration has some 
very good bits of water-color handling and 
will naturally be filed with other examples 
of figure drawing done in this manner. 
Two or three excellent color pieces for this 
file will be found in the advertising pages. 

This January number has many out- 
standing pieces of good work in the field 
of illustration. Henry Raleigh is again 
represented on pages 14 and 15. H.R. 
Ballinger is well represented in black-and- 
white wash on pages 18 and 19, Joseph 
Simont on pages 3, 22 and 23, and Thomas 
Fogarty on page 5. The last-named artist 
contributes two of his characteristic pen- 
and-ink sketches on the same page. With 
these you will save and mount the very 
fine sketches by Wilford on pages 6, 7 and 
27, those of Soulen’s on page 8 and a series 
by Brunner on pages 10 and 11. 

The article bearing on interior decora- 
tion, page 30, may or may not concern all 
members of the family. But it should cer- 
tainly be cut out and added to your file of 
similar material. The four very fascinat- 
ing and instructive illustrations may be 
kept with the article if desired, but they 
look very handsome cut out separately 
and mounted on gray with liberal space 
about them. I believe you will find this file 
of articles and illustrations bearing on the 


home of great usefulness in the future. 

They will not exactly fit your particu- 

lar conditions, but surely will inspire 
individual adaptations and original con- 
ceptions. They emphasize those essential 
virtues of simplicity, balance of interest 
and harmony of line, form and color. After 
studying such pages as 30 in the January 
number, glance about you at the arrange- 
ment of the room in which you are now 
sitting. It is not inconceivable that im- 
mediately some rearrangement of furni- 
ture or wall treatment may occur to you 
by way of producing a finer degree of unity. 


AGE 89 is a valuable one for the home 

maker and for those interested in good 
design. These examples of applied design 
are very well spaced, show a nice relation 
between decorated areas and plain field 
and have that much-to-be-desired quality, 
“character.”” By good spacing I mean 
that*harmonious adjustment of large and 
small spaces which is well illustrated by 
the line-border arrangement around the 
photograph of Lieutenant Commander 
Byrd on page 21. Some of these lines are 
placed very close together, providing small 
spaces to contrast with the larger ones. 
The grouping of a series of lines close to- 
gether suggests a tone of dark offering a 
contrast to the open white spaces. There 
is a dominant white space with others of 
secondary importance. 

You will find much of interest and value 
in the advertising pages besides their mer- 
chandising appeal. In very many cases 
that very appeal is made through the art 
quality of the illustration, the design or 
the lettering. A number of excellent draw- 
ings in color or in black-and-white are well 
worth clipping and mounting.  Illustra- 
tions of room interiors may be selected for 
their suggestive value. 

I am sure that those of our readers who 
are engaged in women’s club work will find 
it profitable to make such collections from 
the pages of the JOURNAL as I am suggest- 
ing in these articles. Your programs from 
time to time center around the work of 
artists or are concerned with the problem 
which we all have of making the rooms in 
our homes as attractive as possible. A 
surprising amount of helpful material may 
be accumulated in a few months. 

Next month we shall make a detailed 
study of this February number of the 
JOURNAL. 





Fl phleetonet: NOTE (To Teachers and Su- 
pervisors of Art): My intention with re- 
spect to your use of the suggestions embodied 
in this page will be most readily revealed by 
referring again to the two preceding articles, 
page 195 in the December JOURNAL and 
page 167 in the January number. 

Let me direct your attention this month to 
the abundance of material in the January 
number which may be made the basis for 
poster work in your classes. A great variety 
of good letter forms will be found, together 
with examples of letter spacing. An analysis 
of one or more examples will help convince 
your students that fine letter spacing depends 
upon the equalization of areas rather than 
distances between letters. 

Without doubt. you will find illustrations 
which will be suggestive in connection with 
poster projects planned for the near future. 
Some of these illustrations may be clipped 
and mounted directly in posters with ap- 
propriate lettering added. Others may sug- 
gest enlargement and interpretation in 
poster style, where your pupils have the 
ability to make such a use profitable and 
desirable. 

You will also find material to help in the 
teaching of perspective, costume design and 
illustration, action studies, illustrative draw- 
ing and various types of design. I shall be 
glad to hear of your experiences in using the 
JOURNAL pages or to have you suggest ways 
in which I can be helpful in this series of 
articles. mm, P. E. 
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Boy Blue 


ORIGINAL CONDENSED LIQUID 


BLUING 


LITTLE BOY BLUE 
BLUING comes in concen- 
trated liquid form — there’s 
nothing to dry out and be- 
come inefficient — for each 
drop is all blue. 

There are no particles to 
drop on your clothes and 
streak or spot them. It’s 
the safest bluing, the most 
economical, and the hand- 
iest to use —because of the 
handy dropper cap. 


JOHN PUHL PRODUCTS CoO. 
hicago 
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To Hang Up Anything 
In Home or Office 


* es 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
zi For Heavy Articles 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
; Scientifically Secure Safety 
 10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 
















‘Women Simply Cant Resist 
This Fast-Selling Line 


Just show women this exquisite display 
of dress goods, silks, wash fabrics and 
you can't keep them from buying. Men 
and women agents needed to devote 
full or spare time. Good commissions. 
Average $40 to $85 a week. 1000 
samples furnished. Write quickly. 

The National Importing Co. 
Dept. O-29, 569-573 Broadway, N.Y.C. 100Q 


hd 
High School Course 
@e 

in 2 Yea rs simplified High School 
Course at home inside of 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-253 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 


Maternitys 


ATERNITY apparel with no Yle 
maternity look. Dresses, Bo 
coats, corsets, underwear. Clever de- 6) 
signing provides ample expansion F 
and conceals condition. Also, apparel R E E 
for baby. Style Book sent FREE. 


Address Dept. 5/ 
fane Hryant 39%S¢.at Fifth Ave. 
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y OurHome Study Method forladiesandmen, taught 
by a retired manufacturer with 35 years’ successful 
experience, shows how to turn your kitchen intoa 
small Candy Shop—and start making money from 
almost the first day. Many now rich started with no 
cash capital. The Home Made Candy business is 
sat : oS YY, . about the only business where the “little 

J CA €2%. fellow” has the “big fellow’ at a dis- 
advantage. We furnish free all tools. Free Book Explains. CAPITOL 
CANDY SCHOOL, Dept. 107-R,631 Penna. Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement. Our methods 
endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 
BOOK, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity.” LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room AC-597, Washington, D. C. 


Acting Plays For Amateurs; 


Monologs, Recita- 
tions, Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and 
sketches; ideas for entertainment. Send for free catalog. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. , 542 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples 
THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
428 Evening Star Building | 





Washington, D.C. 
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Gn good 
laste— 


no matter what 
the occasion 


OR cites ca back in the days 
when a hostess began planning two 
weeks ahead for an afternoon party? 
“Serving refreshments” meant long 
hours of work and worry 


But thank goodness that day has 
passed. And bottled carbonated beverages 
have done more than any one thing to 
banish this bugaboo. These modern-day drinks, 
served alone or ina score of tempting combinations, 
may be prepared in next to no time. And they’re 
always in good taste, no matter what the occasion. 


“Theres a 
BOTTLER 


in your town! 


Send for “Chis 
Helpful Book! - - 


AS. C. B. 

812 Bond Bldg. 

Washington, D. C. 

Enclosed find 10%. Send me your helpful illustrated book 
“Recipes for Housewife and Hostess.” 
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But don’t wait 


until company comes to 
serve these delicious 
drinks. Nowadays it’s 
quite the thing to keep 
a case of your favorite 
carbonated beverage always on 
hand, and a few bottles tucked 
away in the refrigerator. 

Just the other day, Dr. E. H. 
Golaz, of the Texas State Board 
of Health, declared that bottled 
carbonated beveragesare becom- 
ing a household necessity and 
should be served as a part of the daily diet. He said: 

“Our average diet is badly deficient in liquids. 

Attractive, palatable, handy, bottled carbon- 

ated beverages will supply this lack.” « « = 

Oruer doctors and scientists agree. The food 
value of these drinks, they tell us, lies largely in the 
fact that the sugar in them by Nature’s process be- 
comes what scientists term “invert sugar” —a nour- 
ishing, pre-digested food, that is instantly assimil- 
ated, and yieldsan abundant store of energy and pep. 







SPONSORED BY 





(SERVICE) 


* The interesting process of carbon- 


ation is simply a matter of charging 
your drink with health-insuring 
carbon dioxide 


. . . These drinks contain highest quality sugar, 
pure waterand wholesome taste-tempting flavors. It 
is the magic of perfect carbonation— possible only 
when the drink is bottled—that lends sparkling 
tangy zest, and makes the purest water doubly pure. 
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There are nobody-knows-how-many 
brand names for bottled carbonated bev- 
erages. You may know them as soft drinks, 

% + + or soda water, soda pop, charged 
water, tonics and ginger ales. But regard- 
less of name, there’s only one high standard. 

PHEOL — 





(One bottlers, in their plants, maintain 
sanitation regulations more exacting even than State 
and Federal pure food laws. Bottles are scientifically 
sterilized, and contents hermetically sealed. No 
other food product is handled with greater care. 
None is more appetizing or 
invigorating for you and your 
cnedren «4 ss 4 8 8 8 8 






Serve these health-beckoning 
beverages regularly! 








¢ Bottled Carbonated Beverages 


These taste-tempting drinks also are known by less formal names... . tonics in New 
England . . . soda water in Dixie . . . soda pop in the Mid West . . . soft drinks in the 
6 Far West and we all know the ginger ales. Call them what you will, but drink your 
fill—they're good and good for you/ 
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Authorities say even babies who look all right are 


usually developing imperfect bones and teeth. 


Every baby 











Only under the X-ray can the 
beginning stages be seen. 


needs cod liver oil 


—say leading baby doctors, child bureaus, health 


commissioners, X-ray investigators 


Even the healthiest-look- 
ing babies should have 
their daily cod-liver oil, 
authorities now say. Not 
as an “extra’’— but to sup- 
“or a vital need. 


For without the healthful food fac- 
tor* in which good cod-liver oil has 
been proved so rich, bones and teeth 
can’t possibly develop as they should. 

Milk, cereals, fruit juices, vegeta- 
bles—none of them contain enough 
of the necessary substance to make 
bones grow as they should. Some- 
thing more must be present—or else 
the teeth may become of such poor 
quality that they will decay easily in 
later years; and the entire bone struc- 
ture tend to become soft and porous. 


Cod-liver oil for protection 


Nature apparently meant that 
babies should receive this vital ele- 
ment through the action of the sun 
on their bare skins. 


But doctors say it is usually. im- 
possible for an infant to get enough 
sunlight. For the effective rays are 
stopped even by window-glass, to 
say nothing of all the clothes and 
blankets a baby wears. In our long, 
cloudy winters, in dark, smoky 
cities, so little sunshine is avail- 
able, anyway! 

Authorities now say the answer to 
this serious problem is to be found in 
good cod-liver oil. “‘Every baby 
should have it, almost from birth.”’ 
Even the breast-fed—unless the 
mother takes it herself to provide the 
needed protection indirectly. 


Sick less often 


Children as well as babies are sick less 
often when they get cod-liver oil— 
their resistance to infection is 
noticeably increased. 


This is because it contrib- 
utes a second highly impor- 





*Anti-rachitic (rickets-preventing). 


SQUIBB’S 
Cop-Liver OL 


PRODUCED, TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
BY E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 
Chemists to the Medical Profession Since 1858 


tant food element, known as “the 
growth-factor.” 

Often when this is added to the 
diet of children, they will suddenly 
begin to grow by leaps and bounds. 

So rich is Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil in 
this growth-promoting substance** 
that one teaspoonful contains as much 
as there is in twelve pints of milk. No 
wonder you notice the difference 
when this is given to your child. 


The importance of choosing a 
reliable cod-liver oil 


Your baby’s need for cod-liver oil 
should be filled by a product known 
to be pure and effective. 

This is because so much of the value 
of cod-liver oil depends on the care 
with which it is prepared. 

Squibb experts have scientifically 
worked out most important improve- 
ments in methods of preparation. 

Improvements which result in 
Sreater purity and effectiveness and 
help to preserve the vital values until 
the bottle is entirely used up. 


**Vitamin A—for growth and resistance. 


<== 
Dr.H.N.BUNDESEN, the health 





commissioner who has made such 
a remarkable record in lowering 
the infant mortality rate of 
Chicago, says: 
| “‘Every baby should be given 
cod-liver oil.” | 
“Itis a food, not a medicine.”’ 
‘Babies that are properly fed 
and are given plenty of sunlight, | 
fresh air and cod-liver oil are 
plump, solid, rosy-cheeked, have 
straight legs and well-formed 
heads.” 
































































The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


Oh, -hush thee, my Baby,~ 

Thysire is a Knight; 

Thy mother a Ladye 
Both gentle and bright . 


February, 1927 
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The bottle that baby likes 


is the safe nursing bottle 
that mother finds convenient to 
clean and care for. 


| pies pained cry from baby in the 
night—and mother sits upright from 
her pillow in tense anxiety! How often 
does this hour of real agony for baby come 
from using the old-fashioned, narrow- 
necked bottle? The modern young mother 
will not run this risk! She fears to use the 
narrow-necked bottle for baby’s sake. She 
dislikes it because it is hard to clean, and 
it wastes so much of her time. 

The Hygeia Nursing Bottle is the safe 
bottle. It protects your baby’s precious 
health, and it saves you hours and hours 
of trouble and worry. It is the bottle that 
both Baby and Mother like! 

The food-cell of the Hygeia is shaped 
like a drinking glass, with wide mouth 
and straight sides—no danger of germs 


lurking here! No funnel is necessary, nor 
the dangerous brush. For often these acces- 
sories to the narrow-necked bottle are the 
carriers of germs. Every part of the Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle can be reached by mother’s 
own careful fingers. 

The broad, breast-shaped nipple is also 
easy to clean. It can be turned inside out 
as quickly as you can turn baby’s wee sock 
—and you can see every bit of surface and 
be sure it is immaculately clean. 

Baby seizes on the Hygeia Breast-nipple 
eagerly. It is shaped like mother’s breast, 
and he takes it much more readily than the 
old-fashioned, unnatural-shaped nipples. 
It yields in all directions, but it is designed 
so that it cannot collapse. Each Hygeia bottle 
comes in an individual carton. The name 
Hygeia is on the Food-cell as well as on 
the Breast-nipple. Look for it—this is 
your insurance that you are getting the 
nurser that baby will like! 


Don’t forget to buy Hygeia Rubber Covers 
for Hygeia Food-cells. They keep baby’s 
bottle tightly sealed until feeding time. 
Used by careful mothers for more than 
thirty years. Approved by thousands of 
doctors. Sold by drug stores everywhere. 


— 





Hygeia 


THE SAFE NURSING BOTTLE 
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“Nothing old-fashioned! 
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«NGss Lydia’s Furniture 


ISS LYDIA lived in a 
| \V quaint old place, 
Quaint and old as Miss 


Lydia’s face, 

For quaint and old was she. 
Sufficient factshave now been told 
To prove Miss Lydia quaint and old, 
Of lace, and lavender, silk and gold, 

A maid of seventy-three. 


Miss Lydia’s neighbors, brisk and young, 

Would slyly laugh at the way she hung 
Her pictures on the wall. 

Portraits and prints of a bygone day— 


“Isn’t it quaint and old!”’ said they. 
“Walls in tint is the modern way; 


No pictures there at all.”’ 


They giggled, behind Miss Lydia’s back, 
At her horse-hair furniture, shiny black; 
At her marble tables too. 
Her parlor carpet’s rose design— 
A red, red rose on a green, green vine— 
After the style of sixty-nine, 
Was also a laughing cue. 


And then, one morning, a rumor sped. 


“Pictures are coming back,’’ it said. 


“The vogue is all that way. 
And all the people who know what’s art 
Decree that horsehair furniture’s smart, 
And old-style carpet is now a part 

Of modern homes, they say.”’ 


Miss Lydia lives in a quaint old place, 
But folks now speak of her taste and 
grace 
In furnishing the same. 
So up-to-date! 
Really a pleasure to contemplate! 
At her age too! Why, it’s simply great!”’ 
Such is Miss Lydia’s fame. 


And Miss Lydia smiles at her neighbors 
all. 
Of furniture fashions, large and small, 
She’s ignorant as can be. 
Unaware she was once passée; 
Unaware she “‘came back”’ one day; 
Just placidly living her life away — 
A maid of seventy-three. 
—ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 


Gyrus, the Abstracted 


HE source of little Cyrus’ absent- 
mindedness is an unsolved problem. 
Althea says he gets it from me. 

Our son’s fits of abstraction are exasper- 
ating enough in themselves. No one can 
tell when he is about to go into the si- 
lences. He will poise a spoonful of por- 
ridge midway between dish and mouth, 
stare abstractedly at nothing and become 
conscious again only when prodded ener- 
getically with some sharp instrument. 

Last week our son was late to school 

because he could find only one rubber. 
After twenty minutes heated search it 
was discovered he had them both—on one 
foot. _Only a few days ago little Cyrus 
was discovered at breakfast time, sitting 
comatose on the edge of his bed. He ex- 
plained, in response to my heated queries, 
that he couldn’t find his union suit and 
looked more dazed than mortified when 
I pointed out that he already had it on. 
_ Althea has the bizarre idea that our son 
inherits his absent-mindedness from me, 
while I, sensibly enough, insist that it does 
not come from my side of the family. 

When I returned home at noon Satur- 
day Althea was going to a literary lunch- 
eon at Mrs. Swinnerton’s. After I had 
eaten I was informed that little Cyrus was 
to lie down for an hour as punishment for 
dilatory dressing that morning. 

The child,” said Althea crisply, ‘‘gets 
worse and worse. I’m certain that in my 
family ——_” 

She did not complete the sentence and 

I ignored its implication. After guiding 
us through our early lunch Althea de- 


parted. I retired to the living room to 
find my pipe. 








““Cyrus,”’ a sharp voice said suddenly, 
“is out playing on the sidewalk.” 

I roused myself and confronted Althea. 
“T’ve been thinking,” I apologized. ‘‘ Why 
shouldn’t he play on the sidewalk?” 

“T told you,’”’ Althea reproved, almost 
shrilly, ‘“‘to put him to bed for an hour. 
And here you sit, practically unconscious, 
and there he is. Really, dear, it’s per- 
fectly plain where the boy gets his si 

“Yes, my love,” Isaid. It did not seem 
a propitious moment for argument. “I 
thought you’d gone to Mrs. Swinnerton’s.”’ 

“T took my glasses case but left my 
glasses. And I come back to find them 
and there you sit and moon while A 

“‘ Althea,’’ I ventured, “‘ your glasses are 
on your nose, my dear.”’ 

“Oh,” said Althea. 

The source of little Cyrus’ absent- 
mindedness remains an unsolved problem. 

—F. F. VAN DE WATER. 


Wanted All the Facts 


“CAY,” one neighbor asked another ex- 
citedly, “do you know a fellow down 
your way with one leg named Wilson?”’ 
“TI don’t know,” returned the other 
doubtfully; ‘“‘what’s the name of the 
other leg?”’ 











She Had Her Good Points 


HE clinging: vine of the late Nineties 
had her little drawbacks, but at least 
she didn’t go in for winter sports. Judg- 
ing from prints of the period, she would 
consent to be pushed over the ice in a kind 
of perambulator on runners by a man in 
a floating wool tippet and burnsides; but 
she never disturbed the peace by wanting 
to catapult down Old Baldface on skis. 
She might have gone sleighing with a 
hot brick at her feet and her hands in a 
sealskin muff, but she didn’t suggest 
sneaking the children’s sleds off the back 
porch and going out on the hill after a 
perfectly sane and orderly dinner party. 
The Victorian lady was supposed not to 
understand men. That must give many 
men of today a big laugh. Anybody who 
understood men sufficiently to let them 
alone and to refrain from making them go 
skating was not exactly ignorant of the sex. 
Victorian houses may not have been as 
comfortable as those of today, but the 
men had a fair chance of staying in them. 
—McCreEADY HUSTON. 


Some people rush through life, but 
Cousin Pelfry has just sat down and made 
himself at home. 

















THE TOUCANOODLE (struthio watnex) 


This shy bird with the glad eye, half toucan and half sheep dog, is to be found in the 

marshy mallows at the mouth of the Oswego. It lives chiefly on brown paper and flies 

backward into the wind to keep the dust out of its eyes. The young are fed by both 

parents in the early stages by a milky secretion from the crop—the so-called pigeon’s 
milk. Has a gentle disposition and is kind to its mother. 
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The Wonderful Radio | 


[Mr. JONES, at considerable expense, 
has recenily installed a twelve-tube 
Wallopus Gastrodyne radio receiv- 
ing set. He has been telling the 
neighbors all about his marvelous 
equipment, incidentally mention- | 
ing that with the Wallopus Gastrodyne i} 
it is no trick at all to get Los Angeles, 
Cuba and Belgium all in the same evening. 
The neighbors have dropped in this eve- 
ning to listen in at the prodigy; espe- 
cially since station KGUY is going to 
broadcast the speech of the President of 
the United States at a Chamber of Com- 
merce banquet in Chicago. The neighbors 
are now seated in the Jones drawing-room, 
polite but skeptical. | 
Mrs. SMITH: Oh, George, do look at | 

that lovely set! I think the radio is simply 

wonderful! 

Mrs. ROBINSON: So do I. 
on, Mr. Jones! 

Mr. SMITH: Handsome is that hand- 
some talks, Jones! Let’s hear something! 

Mr. JONES (who wonders if he hasn’t ad- 
vertised the Wallopus a little too rashly. He 
had trouble in getting his nearest station the 
night before): Well, sometimes, even on 
the best sets, you can’t get anything really 
good, you know. There are so many con- 
ditions —— 

Mr. ROBINSON: We know. all about 
that, old man. Switch on the juice! 
[Mr. JONES begins to dally with the dials. 

THE WALLOPUS: Tum-te-tum-tum, 
blah, blah, blah —— 

Mr. JONES: That’s WPOE. They al- 
ways have cheap jazz. I'll try 

THE WALLOPUS (somewhat hoarsely): 
The receipts of grass-fed cattle in Chicago 
yesterday were Blah, wowwilll! Grrrr. 
Sowwwwww! 

Mr. JONES (with irritation): That’s one 
of the rotten homemade sets, generating 
squeals. That isn’t the fault of this set. 
I’ll tune them out. 

THE WALLOoPuUS: The manufacture of 
buttons began in Rome, in the year 503 
A.D. It is said that —— 

Mrs. JONES: That’s one of those ter- 
rible advertising bores! Can’t you get 
Atlantic City, Henry? They have such 
lovely classical music. 

Mr. JONES: I’ve been trying them. 
But there’s another station jabbering 
something about Christmas seals on the | 
same wave length. | 

Mr. SMITH (looking at his watch): It’s 
time for the President’s speech. Better 
tune in on KGUY, old man. 

Mr. JONES (perspiring somewhat): I’m 
trying to get them. Wait, please don’t 
make any noise a minute! There! 

THE WALLOPUS: glad to announce 
tum-te-tumpy blah! have with us this 
evening blah, blah! and don’t forget to 
place a Christmas tuberculosis seal on 
every letter the number of boys who have 
been saved from crime by our organiza- 
tion snapppp! wowwllll! the modern 
method of manufacturing buttons growllll! 
this is station KCBB, John K. Under- 
wood announcing blah! 

Mr. SMITH: Better ask some of those 
stations to move forward in thecar, Jones! |) 

Mr. JONES (perspiring if not sweating): |} 
There’s an awful jam tonight on that | 
wave length. Wait a minute! I think 
I’ve got them! Listen! | 

THE WALLOPUS: ThisisstationWYWY. | 
We have with us this evening a distin- | 
guished guest, a man we all love and 
honor, a man who has conferred upon us | 
Grewllll! Spittt! Snappppp! and I there- | 
fore take pleasure in introducing to you, | 
Simon P. Slambo, president of the Asso- | 

| 


Do turn it 

















ciated Cheese Wholesalers’ Association 
of Ottawa ——” 

Mr. JONES: Confound it! That’s some 
other beastly station! Wait a minute! 

THE WALLoPuS: The Eskimo saxo- 
phone sextet will now play “Save Your 
Sorrow Till Tomorrow —— 

Mr. JONES: Hang it! I thought I had 
’em that time. This set is acting queerly. 
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Fit ty years 


of shutting out the 





ae and down — up and down — all 
through the day — every day —for 


fifty long years. Rolling the night 
down or rolling the day up—keeping 
the world out or letting the world in— 
for more than eighteen thousand days! 


Such is the record of a famous old 
Hartshorn Shade Roller on the win- 
dow of a quiet little home in a quaint 
old New England town. 


It never ruffled a temper by balking 
—never sulked at rolling up or down. 
The tack marks of eight sets of shade 
cloths appear in its surface. The wood 
has taken on the golden brown dignity 
of age. And even today, the same old 
roller clicks to attention as soon as a 
hand grasps the shade string. 


Such is the service that Hartshorn has 
built into shade rollers for more than 
sixty years. Such is the quality, too, 
thatis offered in Hartshorn Rollers and 
Shade Cloths today, and at prices that 
usually are no higher at the start and 
decidedly lower in the end. Why 
not allow your dealer to estimate on 
Hartshorn Shade Cloths on Hartshorn 
Rollers for YOUR home? 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 


Established. 1860 


— 


An actual photograph of a 
Hartshorn Roller that has 
seen a full half-century of 
service. Note the tack 
marks showing the number 
of different shade cloths it 
has rolled up and down 
during its long useful life. 


In the variety of colorings 
offered in Hartshorn Shade 
Cloths, there is a soft, deli- 
cate tint that will strike a 
harmonious note with the 
decorative scheme of 
ANY home. 


; SHADE PRODUCTS 






‘ 


A shade is only as good 


as its roller. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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Mr. ROBINSON: The President must be 
half through his speech by now. 

THE WALLOPUS (in response to frantic 
twitching of the dials on the part of the 
owner): The weather for Eastern Indiana 
for tomorrow will be cloudy but clear, 
with rain or snow. 

Mr. JONES (disconsolately): I can’t 
seem to get a thing out of it tonight. You 
should have heard it last night. It came 
in as clear as 3 

MEssRS. SMITH AND ROBINSON (cruelly) : 
That’s what they all say! Now, with our 
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little crystal sets we can get Porto Rico. 
Mozambique, Bombay and Buenos Aires 
Why, the other night —— 

—FREEMAN TILDEN. 


Perfectly Killing 
NTHUSED VAMP: Don’t you thin! 


the latest fashions in décolleté are 


killing? 

SLOW-WITTED PROSPECT: Yes, man\ 
are catching pneumonia from the ex 
posure. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, in-losing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue 
of the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be 





sent promptly to insure receipt of the March is- 
sue before it is “*sold out.’” We cannot begin sub- HI 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should il 
always use Postal or Express money orders or 
Bank drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers car supply Postal money orders, 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 
received. 

PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
NEw YORK: 366 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO: 231 S. La Salle Street 
DETROIT: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue 
BOSTON: 30 State Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: I Montgomery Street 
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“And so Sir Beaumains slew the knight 
of the ford for the favor of the damosel” 


For a lady’s favor 


The cream-filled chocolate T befell that in the days of 1908 our master bakers set out to 
biscuit, one of the many— gain the favor of all the ladies of the land with a biscuit that 
was neither cookie nor candy, but a happy balance betwixt the 
two. And so this glorious biscuit came to be. And it was called 


@ 
| Nn Sunshine Hydrox. 
é It is a rare something in which a velvety cream is leagued with 
two rich chocolate wafers to tempt your appetite. 
(ns It is well to have them always in your larder—ever ready to 
) share your fancy with ice cream, desserts, hot drinks, or alone to 


B ] S Cc; U I iy S stand off the light thrusts of any roving hunger. 


ae a aoe b , Let us send you free Ida Bailey Allen’s Sunshine Book—laden with menus and 
—made in the thousand window akeries recipes. Address: Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 814 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Dentists everywhere are preaching 
this modern gospel of gum massage 


“Give back to the gums,” they urge, 
“the health-bringing stimulation denied them 


J a simple fare of earlier times contained 
roughage and fibre which kept our teeth 
and gums in health, But our soft foods 
today yield no stimulation to our gums, 
Massage and daily use of Ipana will 
go far to make up this lack in our diet. 


by our soft and creamy foods.’ 


. you could attend a convention of den- 
tists and listen to the distinguished men 
who lecture there—if you would read the 
text-books of specialists or talk to them in 
person—there would be little need to print 
on this page these four quotations so impor- 
tant tothe health of every family inthe land. 


frictionizing of the gums, 
which speeds the circulation 
within the gum walls. 

And very likely, too, he 
will recommend that the 
massage be done with Ipana 

Tooth Paste, because of Ipana’s content of 
ziratol. For ziratol isan antisepticand hem- 
ostatic used for years by dentists in their 
practice, to strengthen softened tissue and 
to bring the gums back to normal tonicity. 


But even these four—four where we 
might have printed forty—will give you 
the key to the reasoning of the leaders of 
the dental profession in their fight against 
those stubborn diseases of the gums. 


For these quotations—these short ex- 
tracts—and hundreds of others like them, 
point out clearly that our food is 
too soft, that it robs the gums of 
health and that a simple and ef- 
fective way itas Been iowad to 
combat its ill-effects and to re- 
store the gums to their normal 
firmness and health. 


How soft food harms 
and massage with Ipana helps 


The technique of gum massage is simple. 
After the usual cleaning with Ipana, gently 
brush the gums all over. If at first they are 
sensitive, use Ipana on the finger tip. Your 
gums will benefit from the stimulation and 

the ziratol content. 
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Give Ipana a full month’s trial 
How the dental authorities condemn soft food 


The coupon brings a ten-day trial 
tube. It will, of course, prove 
Ipana’s inimitable flavor, and a 
few brushings will demonstrate 


Under our soft modern diet, the 
circulation within the gum walls 


and describe the benefits of gum massage 


slows down—stagnates is the 
word. Fresh blood does not speed 
quickly to the gingival tissues. 
The gums grow soft and logy; 
and some morning ‘‘pink tooth 
brush’’ warms that a more serious, 
more stubborn ailment may be 
on the way. 


Why Ipana and massage are 
so good for the gums and teeth 


The very first thing to do, as 
your own dentist will advise you, 
is to give back to the gums the 
stimulation soft food has de- 
nied them. He will explain the 
doctrine of massage, the gentle 








From a famous specialist 


“In our mouths, resistance to disease 
is very low. This is because we 
choose our food unwisely, eat hur- 
riedly These factors contrib- 
ute toward sluggish circulation of 
the blood.” 


From a text-book on preventive dentistry 


“The instant the gums are brushed 
properly the blood starts to flow 
more rapidly and a new life and color 
make their appearance. After a thor- 
ough prophylactic treatment it is not 
unusual to see the tissues 
lighten in color, possibly 
two or three shades in 
twenty-four hours.” 


From a standard text-book 


“There are two ways of aiding low 
disease resistance from the outside. 
One is to use the teeth in a vigorous 
manner in chewing, of course, fibrous 
food. The other is by massage of 
the gums.” 


From a professional journal 


“Massage is applied to the gums first 
with the tooth brush, second with 
the finger tips, and third by efficient 





mastication. With gum massage 
efficiently used, no spot about the 
gingiva can long remain in stasis. 
Gradually the circulation is restored, 
the fibres tighten, and health super- 
venes.’ 























BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. $27, 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kodly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 
is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of 


Enclose 
packing and mailing. 
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Ipana’s cleansing power. 


But a better test of Ipana’s 
benefits is even quicker to hand. 
Ten days is really too short to 
show improvement in your gums, 
and the full-sized tube, with a 
hundred brushings, is no further 
away than the nearest drug store. 


Buy it there. Use it faithfully 
for thirty days. Then you will 
know for a certainty all Ipana’s 
virtues in bringing new health to 
your gums, new beauty and 
cleanliness to your teeth. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 
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